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PREFACE 


In the 1960s when I was working on Volume I of A History of Macedonia 
little was coming out of Macedonia and little was being written about 
Macedonia. The last decade or so has changed the scene. Most remark- 
able discoveries have been made by Greek archaeologists, to whom I 
am very grateful for innumerable acts of kindness and readiness to share 
their knowledge: in particular Professor M. Andronicos, Professor D. 
Pantermalis, Professor Ph. M. Petsas, Mr A. K. Vavritsas, Mrs Maria 
Siganidou, Mrs Chaido Koukouli-Chrysanthaki, and Mrs Aikaterine De- 
spoine. A large number of inscriptions have been published and analysed, 
especially by Dr M. B. Hatzopoulos and Mrs L. Loukopoulou who are 
engaged in the Macedonia Project of the National Hellenic Research 
Foundation. Partly as a result of these discoveries there has been a spate 
of articles on Macedonian topics. These have been stimulated by the 
Institute for Balkan Studies, which has organized four international con- 
ferences and published more than 150 articles on Ancient Macedonia, 
and by the Exhibition of the treasures from Vergina (Aegeae) in the 
United States, which led to at least two conferences and the publication 
of further articles. In the nature of things these articles — and I am guilty 
of contributing to their number —are concerned each with a particular 
problem or aspect of the evidence, and in toto they have increased our 
understanding in many fields. 

During this exciting period I was able to complete my three-volume 
history of Macedonia, with the most generous collaboration of two dis- 
tinguished scholars, G. T. Griffith and F. W. Walbank for Volumes 2 and 
3 respectively, and to publish a book on Alexander the Great. We have 
inevitably been involved in sorting out a great number of problems, each 
as they arise, and there is a danger in the end of not seeing the wood for 
the trees. I therefore proposed to Mr J. K. Cordy, who had originally on 
behalf of the Clarendon Press invited me to write the history of Macedo- 
nia, that a single volume on the Macedonian State was desirable. The 
Clarendon Press kindly agreed. In this book I have been particularly 
interested in the origins and the development of Macedonian institutions 
and in the nature of the Macedonian State. But these are almost 
meaningless in vacuo, and it was therefore necessary to provide the 
historical setting within which they developed and operated, a setting 
which ran from c. 650 to 167 Bc. It is hoped that this combination of 
historical narration and study of institutions will be of value to school and 
university students, as well as to a wider readership. 


viii Preface 


I have endeavoured to provide reterences to all the ancient literary 
evidence, the relevant inscriptions, and some of the rich archaeological 
material. As regards the very great amount of secondary literature, it has 
seemed best in each topic to refer the reader to an up-to-date leading 
article, usually in English, which contains copious references to many 
other articles and in a wider range of languages. I express my gratitude to 
a number of scholars who have helped me most generously during the last 
two years, and in particular to M. Andronicos, F. W. Walbank, M. B. 
Hatzopoulos, F. Papazoglou, and J. Vokotopoulou, who has always wel- 
comed me at the Archaeological Museum at Thessaloniki and enriched 
me with her special knowledge of both Epirus and Macedonia. To study 
Macedonian history is to make friends not only with Greek scholars, but 
also with the Macedonians in town and country. I owe them a great debt 
for their hospitality during my extensive travels which began in December 
1929 in the Haliacmon gorge, and for their protection of me in the year 
1943. They are a fine people and I hope that my book may help to 
interest them in their own distinguished past. 

This book was started under ideal conditions. For the National Huma- 
nities Center in North Carolina awarded me one of its Fellowships for the 
first term of 1986, and I benefited from discussion of many matters with 
the Fellows of that year. In the final stage the book has been improved by 
the careful revision of Mrs Sonia Argyle, and its publication has been 
conducted by Mrs Hilary Feldman and Miss Jane Stuart-Smith, to all of 
whom I am most grateful. 


N. G. L. H. 
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THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


I. The Macedonians as transhumant pastoralists 


Macedonia is the largest and most fertile area of modern Greece. It has 
the two climates of a borderland, Mediterranean near the coast and 
continental inland. It is a country of high mountains, perennial rivers and 
streams, and extensive plains: well watered, rich in woodland and pas- 
ture, possessing excellent arable areas.! The views are magnificent. From 
its capital, Thessaloniki, one looks across the azure waters of the Ther- 
maic Gulf to the towering mass of Mt Qlympus, snowbound to the foot in 
winter and rising nearly 3,000 m. from the sea. From the high pass above 
Edessa one sees the sparkling waters of Lake Arnissa and range after 
range of mountains culminating in Mt Vitsi (2,128 m.). Still farther west 
Lake Prespa, its wide waters 853 m. above sea level, is enclosed between 
mountain peaks of 2,288 m. and 2,334 m., and is rich in fish and in 
waterfowl, including flocks of pelicans. Returning to the rim of the 
coastal plain at Naoussa, famous for its red wine, we see the rose-growing 
‘Gardens of Midas’ on its well-watered slopes? and the vast plain of 
Emathia extending to far-away Mt Cissus, 1,201 m., which rises above 
Thessaloniki. In July 1943 food was very scarce in southern Greece. But 
here the peasants, wearing broad-brimmed hats against the summer sun, 
were reaping with sickle and scythe a mighty harvest of cereals for the 
year ahead, and the wide plains inland, for instance of Ptolemaidha in the 
west and Langadha in the east, were producing abundant crops of maize, 
which sufficed to feed the hill-villagers and the guerrilla forces as well as 
the plain-dwellers and refugees.? 

Conditions in Turkish times were probably very similar to those which 


1 The most detailed account of Macedonia is that by J. Cvijić, ‘Grundlinien der Geo- 
graphie und Geologie von Makedonien und Altserbien', Erganzungsheft Nr. 162 zu Peter- 
manns Mitteilungen Pt. 1 (Gotha, 1908) 1—392. It described the country as it was before the 
expulsion of the Turks in 1912; conditions then were more primitive than they had been in 
the fourth century Bc, and movement then was not restricted, as it is today, by international 
frontiers. For the historical geography see HM 1. 1-211 and Map 1 for the mineral 
resources. 

? Herodotus 8. 138 (mistranslated in the Loeb edition): 'the so-called Gardens of Midas, 
son of Gordias, in which roses grow of their own accord, each with sixty petals and superior 
to any others in perfume.’ The word for a rose in modern Greek means ‘the thirty-petaller'. 

> | visited these plains then and lived with guerrilla forces in such hill villages as Krimini 
and Pentalophos. 
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obtained before the Macedonian State expanded in the reigns of Philip 
and Alexander (359-323). Since flood control was unknown, the raging 
rivers in spring and autumn flooded the coastal plain 'in great part', as 
Colonel Leake — an indefatigable English traveller — wrote in December 
1806,* and they often changed their course as they swept through the 
alluvial deposits on their way to the sea. When Herodotus visited Mace- 
donia c.450, the river Ludias joined the Haliacmon; a century later and 
until recently it flowed into the Axius (Vardar). Under these unstable 
conditions most of the coastal plain was used for the grazing of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and goats throughout the colder half of the year, and the 
floods had their value not only in enriching the pastures, but also in 
floating rafts of timber-logs to the sea. 

The raising of sheep was all-important. For milk was provided by the 
ewes for the making of yoghurt, cheese, and curds; meat came in the 
form of the young rams for feasting at Easter; and wool was used by the 
women to make homespun clothing, blankets, and rugs. Great herds of 
sheep (Samarina, for instance, had 80,000 head of sheep in 1850 and 
40,000 in the 1930s) were maintained only by practising transhumance, 
that is by transferring the flocks to and fro, from the low-lying winter 
pastures to the alpine pastures of the six summer months.? Until recently, 
when special trucks came into use, the men led the sheep on the long 
march (for instance, 6,000 sheep from the coastal plain to Mt Babuna, 
100 miles away as the crow flies, and very much further as the sheep 
grazes); the women and children with their cooking pots and metal pans 
and skin containers kept pace with the moving herd; the horses and mules 
carried the bedding and the poles which were used to support temporary 
thatched wigwams; and, not least important, the fierce dogs were kept on 
the chain until the sheep reached the region where there might be pre- 
dators — wolves, jackals, brown bears, and in ancient times mountain- 
lions, and sometimes sheep-lifters. Goats rivalled sheep in value; but they 
were less manageable and more destructive, and they were herded mainly 
on mountains of limestone formation, which had less grass and more 
scrub. 

_» Our earliest information about the Macedonians is concerned with 
sheep and goats and the simple life of such transhumant pastoralists. 
Three young men, Herodotus tells us, came for refuge to the king and 


* W, M. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece (London, 1835) 3. 436. 

> For transhumant pastoralism in late Turkish times see A. J. B. Wace and M. S. 
Thompson, The Nomads of the Balkans (London, 1910); G. Weigand, Die Aromunen 
(Leipzig, 1895); and in general Hammond, Migrations 37-51. Cvijić, op. cit. $4, described 
the migrating groups as follows: 'Insbesondere im Herbst und Frühling sieht man auf dem 
bekannten nomadischen Zugstrassen zahlreiche Herden, Packtiere mit dem Hausrat, dann 
Maultiere and kleine Pferde mit Weibern und Kindern beladen.' See now T. B. Winnifrith, 
The Vlachs (London, 1987). 
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queen of the ‘Macedones’ and were taken on for hire, one tending the 
horses, another the cattle, and the youngest, called Perdiccas ('Par- 
tridge’), ‘the smaller stock’, i.e. the sheep and the goats. The queen used 
to bake, and the loaf she baked for Perdiccas always rose twice as high 
as the others' loaves. She told the king. He realized that it portended 
something serious; so he sent for the young men and discharged them. 
When they asked for their wages, he pointed to a patch of the sunlight 
which shone in through a smoke-hole in the roof and said 'That is the 
wage you deserve; I give it to you.” Whereupon Perdiccas said ‘We 
accept, O king, what you give’, and with his knife he drew a line round 
the patch of sunlight on the dirt-floor. Having done so, he collected the 
sunlight three times into the fold of his clothing, and he and his brothers 
departed. Years later, he returned to take that patch of sunlight as king 
of the Macedones. Thus, as Perdiccas I, he founded the dynasty to which 
Philip and Alexander belonged.$ 

This happened at a place called *Cauldron-town, Lebaea'. Where was 
Lebaea? An answer was provided recently by the discovery of an inscrip- 
tion’ which recorded the dedication of a liberated slave to ‘The autoch- 
thonous Mother of the Gods at Alebea, a village (attached) to Elimea', 
a city of which we know the location. If Lebaea and Alebea are the same 
place, which is probable, we can put Lebaea in the western part of Pieria. 
This is consistent with our knowledge that the early home of the Mace- 
donians was around Pieria and Olympus. For Hesiod, a poet of the 
seventh century BC, constructed a genealogical tree of the eponymous 
ancestors of various branches of the Greek-speaking people. He was 
writing not of his own time, but of the first appearance of these ancestors 
in what we should call the Bronze Age. He wrote of Magnes (ancestor of 
a tribe, the Magnetes) and Macedon (ancestor of the Macedones) as 
follows, Deucalion being the Greek Noah and Zeus the supreme god: 
*Deucalion's daughter, Thyia, conceived and bore to Zeus who rejoices in 
the thunderbolt two sons, Magnes and Macedon delighting in horses, and 
they had their dwellings around Pieria and Olympus.'* 

Pieria, meaning ‘Rich Land’, was famous for lush pastures, fine timber, 
and fertile lowlands of a whitish stoneless soil, which fall gradually east- 
wards to the shore of the Thermaic Gulf. When one walks from inland 
and crosses the ridge of the Pierian range (its highest point being 2,194 
m.), one sees the sea for the first time and beyond it on a clear day Mt 
Cissus and the westward prong of the Chalcidic peninsula. The Pierian 
range itself is dominated by the north-facing precipices of Mt Olympus 


$ Herodotus 8. 137-9. He was obviously given this story at the Macedonian court; it was 
designed jo match primitive conditions in early Macedonia. 

7 Ph. M. Petsas in Proc. 8th Epigr. Conf. 305. 

5 Hesiod, Eoeae, fr. 7. 
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(2,911 m.);? the sides of Olympus are very steep, except on the south 
where a saddle leads to Lower Olympus (1,587 m.). 

Pieria and Olympus constituted a self-contained and self-sufficient area 
in terms of a simple life. For the lowlands produced cereals, vegetables, 
and wine, and the extensive pastures of the mountains and of the coastal 
plain made the practice of transhumant pastoralism possible within its 
own confines. In medieval times some tribes of transhumant pastoralists 
(located originally in the Roman province of Dacia) were moving gra- 
dually southwards in the Balkan peninsula. They were called Vlachs and 
spoke a Romanian language close to Latin. One group of them brought 
their flocks to Pieria and Olympus, and their descendants have stayed 
there. In consequence, this group has developed (or retained) a special 
dialect of Vlach speech, which differs from that of other Vlach groups;'? 
for the Vlachs of Pieria and Olympus have had no need to make outside 
contacts. Something similar seems to have happened with the Macedones. 
When they moved their flocks from the hinterland into Pieria, they stayed 
there for centuries, content with the fine summer and winter pastures 
of their own locality. As they moved to and fro, they had no need of a 
settled centre. A simple hut, such as the king and queen had had at 
Lebaea, was enough for their needs. 


2. Settlement in the plains 


Perdiccas I had known a different way of life in the Peloponnese, where 
the aristocratic family to which he belonged, the Temenidae, had ruled 
over Argos. He decided to build himself a capital and with this in mind he 
consulted the god, Apollo, at Delphi. The oracular response was said to 
have been as follows: 


Illustrious Temenidae have royal rule over a wealth-producing land; for it is the 
gift of Zeus, bearer of the goatskin shield. But you (viz. Perdiccas), go to the 
Bouteid land of many flocks, and where you see shiny-horned, snow-white goats 
recumbent in their sleep, make sacrifice to the blessed gods and found the city of 
your state on the level ground of that land. 


The oracle was, of course, fulfilled. Indeed, goats led Perdiccas (it was 
said) to the site, and in gratitude for the goats' services he named his city 
'Aegeae', i.e. ‘Goat-town’ or ‘Bleaters’ (aix, aigos being Greek for a 
goat) instead of its earlier name, ‘Edessa’, which was a Phrygian name, 
meaning "Water-place'.!! This oracle, like the story of Perdiccas and the 


? See Cvijić, op. cit. 312, Fig. 22 and Pl. 6, being a view of the north face of thc mountain, 
seen from the north. 

10 See Wace and Thompson, op. cit. 219f. 

! Diod. 7. 16; Justin 7. 1. 1; HM 2. 6f. Another oracle, in Clem. Alex. Protr. 2. 11, 
mentions goats; it was made up for a mythical founder, called Caranus, which means ‘goat’ 
(sce Hesychius, s.v. Karannos and Korannos). 
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patch of sunlight, may be no more or less histoncal than the story of 
Alfred and the cakes or Arthur and the Round Table; but they show us 
what the Macedonians believed were the marks of their earlier life. 

A question which vexed scholars was the location of Aegeae. It was 
especially important because the Macedonian tradition was that all kings 
of the Temenid line, except Alexander the Great, were buried at Aegeae, 
and archaeologists hoped to find their tombs. In 1968 I was alone in pro- 
claiming that Aegeae was at Vergina, a village with archaeological re- 
mains, which is at the northern end of Pieria and overlooks the Emathian 
plain (see Fig. 1). Two particular considerations led me to this con- 
clusion. As Aegeae was the early capital, it had to be within 'the Mace- 
donian land', which was defined by Herodotus as starting on the south 
side of the Haliacmon river and as including ‘the Macedonian mountain’ 
(this was named Titarium). Secondly, we have a description of special 
wind-conditions ‘around Aegeae’ in a treatise On Winds, which was 
written by Theophrastus, a pupil of Aristotle, who visited the Mace- 
donian court in 336 Bc and knew the locality. He had noted that a strong 
wind in high country sometimes creates a flow of air which carries low 
clouds back towards the source of the wind, and he gave as an example of 
this phenomenon a north wind hitting the high face of Mt Olympus, fail- 
ing to surmount it, and bringing the lower clouds back 'around Aegeae 
of Macedonia'. This clearly pointed to the northern end of the Pierian 
range, i.e. to the region where Vergina lies. My identification was con- 
firmed by Professor M. Andronicos, who discovered three royal tombs 
under the Great Mound at Vergina in 1977-8.? 

= We consider next the nature of the society over which Perdiccas I 
obtained the rule. Among transhumant pastoralists the sense of family 
and the sense of community are both exceptionally strong. Man, woman, 
and child share the work, live together in very simple conditions, and 
migrate together twice annually. They depend daily on one another. The 
man is head of the family, as shepherd, hunter, and warrior; the woman 
is under his authority, but she is more respected and more independent 
than in Greek peasant society. The head of the family and other senior 
members arrange marriages for the daughters, who are married off in 
order of seniority, and only after that do the sons begin to marry in order 
of seniority. The sense of community is inherent in the pastoral group 
(called a parea, meaning ‘company’, by the Greek-speaking pastoral 
Sarakatsani). The group owns sheep, pastures, timber, and land in com- 
mon and disposes of its resources in common, e.g. for renting winter 
pastures. The group coheres for generation after generation, and in many 
cases its members marry only among themselves. They constitute a single 


12 AM 1.64; Herodotus 7. 127, 128, and 131; Theophrastus, De Ventis 27. 
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tribe. They migrate annually to the same pastures, winter and summer, 
and they know no other way of life. They are united in defending their 
sheep against all dangers. They feel themselves to be totally distinct from 
the settled agricultural population. Yet they have to be flexible in dealing 
with it, because they have to hire winter pastures and obtain goodwill. 

The system of authority in family, group, and tribe is patriarchal. The 
men take power when they qualify as shepherds, hunters, and warriors, 
and they elect from amongst themselves a head man, called a tshelniku, a 
term which was translated by Cantacuzenus in 1334 as phylarchos, ‘ruler 
of a tribe'. For a tribe and a pastoral group were often the same thing. 
The tshelniku, or 'the chief shepherd', as he is also called, has very wide 
powers. He alone directs the movement of the group, conducts its in- 
ternal affairs, and negotiates with outsiders as the representative of the 
group. He deals with monetary matters, sells marketable produce, and 
controls the cutting and selling of timber on the communally owned 
land.'? We see in this system the seed of the constitutional monarchy with 
its very wide powers, which was to be the mark of the Macedonian State. 

The pastoral year has a strict timetable. The lambs are born in De- 
cember or January in the lowlands, and they are strong enough to make 
the spring migration to the mountains, or, in the case of the young rams, 
are mature enough for the eating. The ewes are milked by the men until 
the end of July. Meanwhile the women are cleaning and working the wool 
which accumulates with the shearing around the time of the spring mi- 
gration. The various groups are scattered throughout the winter months 
when pastures are thinner and strung along the coast; but in the summer 
they congregate, several groups at a time, on the summer pastures which 
are often continuous and centred on a mountain. The routes which are 
followed between the winter and the summer pastures are well defined, 
and it is at convenient places on the routes that great numbers of sheep 
and many groups are found together. In ancient Macedonia the most 
important festivals were held at the times of the spring and autumn 
migrations, at Dium on the route to Olympus or at Aegeae on the route 
to the Pierian pastures. Similarly in Epirus, where transhumance was 
even more widely practised, the festivals were at Passaron and at 
Dodona, and in the 1930s the great meeting-places were on the plains of 
Ioannina and in the upper valley of the Kalamas. The calendar year of 
the Macedonian state started with the new moon in October, the month 
of the autumn migration. 

Time has brought modifications to the Vlach way of life. While the 
basis remains what we have described, great prosperity in the eighteenth 


D For a fuller description of the Vlachs and the Sarakatsani see Hammond, Migrations 
37-51. and Winnifrith, The Viachs. 
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century led some of the groups to band together and form villages near 
the summer pastures. Thus four groups founded Samarina and three 
groups founded Perivoli by the process of living together (by synoikismos 
as the Greeks called it), and these summer villages were better able than 
a single group to defend their sheep against the raiding Albanian tribes in 
the nineteenth century. Some of the villages grew into towns, such as 
Metsovo in Epirus and Muskopole in Albania, and their inhabitants 
developed the export of woollen goods, cheese, hides, and sometimes 
metal utensils. A third stage came about when the Vlachs became too 
numerous, or/and when the migration of sheep was made dangerous by 
conditions of war or by the drawing of new national frontiers. Then large 
numbers of Vlachs adopted a sedentary life and engaged in all manner of 
handicrafts and trades, for instance in the hilis round Grevena, where 
they are called Kupatshari, ‘men of the oak tree’, or near Almiros in the 
Thessalian plain. The Kupatshari, though despised by the nomad Vlachs, 
wore the distinctive Vlach dress until 1912, but by then they were begin- 
ning to lose their Vlach speech in favour of Greek speech. 

All three stages have been going on contemporaneously: the migratory 
system, the combination of that system with a summer village or a 
developed town, and the adoption of a sedentary non-pastoral life. In 
all stages the sense of identity as Vlachs, the sense of community even 
when the community was expanded by synoikismos, and the sense of a 
nationality by origin even in a settled way of life have been extremely 
strong, indeed almost ineradicable, until very recently. 

Returning to ancient times, we may see the Macedones and Magnetes 
of Hesiod's poem as two separate ethné (‘nationalities’) of transhumant 
pastoralists. A part of another such ethnos, south-west of the Macedones, 
was known as ‘the migrating (metanastai) Perrhaebi’.'* The Magnetes 
moved southwards from Olympus and acquired another set of summer 
pastures on the mountain range of Ossa and Pelion, probably in the 
course of the thirteenth century Bc. When they had gone, the Mace- - 
dones took over their pasturelands. The lowlands of Pieria were occupied 
by Thracian settlers from a distant past, and it was these Thracians whose 
music was associated by the Greeks with Orpheus, who lay buried near 
Dium (according to Pausanias 9. 30. 7), and with the Pierian Muses. The 
memory of the Thracians' stay in Pieria was preserved mainly by Strabo, 
who was probably drawing on Hecataeus, a writer of the late sixth 
century BC. A special form of burial at Koundouriotissa, north of Dium, 
in which each grave had its own tumulus, has been identified as Thracian 
and dates to the early centuries of the first millennium Bc. 

1 Strabo 434; there were also Talares on both sides of the Pindus range. They probably 


met each summer on pastures of Pindus. 
15 They are placed ‘around Peneus and the quivering foliage of Pelion’ in Jiad 2. 757. 
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Thucydides, who had an estate in what became East Macedonia, wrote 
the following account of the expansion of the Macedonians from their 
homeland, which for him lay inland of ‘Macedonia-by-the-sea’.'® 

The first step was a victory in battle over the ‘Pieres’, i.e. over the 
Thracians in Pieria, and the expulsion of these Pieres, who then betook 
themselves and gave their name to a similar coastal strip near Mt Pan- 
gaeum in Thrace. A terminus post quem for this event was 730 or so. For 
at that time the coast of Pieria was described as ‘Thrace’ and not ‘Mace- 
donia’, presumably because there were Thracians there. This description 
occurs in the foundation story of a Greek colony. For some colonists from 
Eretria, who had settled on Corcyra but had then been driven out, had 
sailed for home, but were prevented from landing by the Eretrians who 
fired sling-bullets at them. So c.730 they sailed ‘for Thrace’ (epi Thrákes), 
seized a place which (they relate) had at an earlier date been occupied 
by Methon, an ancestor of Orpheus, called it Methone, and were nick- 
named by their neighbours ‘the men driven-away-by-the-sling’. This 
foundation story implies that the colonists had sworn an oath not to re- 
turn home. Since we know that such an oath was taken by the Theraeans 
setting out to colonize Cyrenaica, we can accept the foundation story as 
early and dependable evidence. 

Thucydides attributed the victory of the Macedonians to the Temenid 
kings. We can place the coming of Perdiccas I as king to c.650, if we take 
the number of kings, always father and son, as described by both Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, and if we allow for each generation some thirty 
years. The victory can be explained only if the tribes had combined under 
the leadership of one tnbe and of its leader, in this case a tribe called ‘the 
Argeadae’ and its king, Perdiccas I. This victory must have initiated or 
confirmed the rule of the Temenid kings over the combined tribes. 
Thenceforth the tribes had a common name, ‘Macedones’, which we 
anglicize as ‘Macedonians’. 

The Macedonians now owned the winter pastures which they had pre- 
viously rented. It is to be assumed that a considerable number of them 
adopted a settled life on the rich agricultural land of the Pierian coast. 
Pieria now was entirely Macedonian in population, apart from Methone 
and another Greek colony on the coast, Pydna, which were useful ex- 
porters of local produce and of cut timber. It must have been after the 
expulsion of the Thracians that Perdiccas I founded his capital at Aegeae; 
for it stands on the main route from Pieria to the best ford over the 
Haliacmon river below Verria (see Fig. 2). 


16 Thucydides 2.99, discussed in HM 1. 436-9 and in AM 1. 26f. In the latter C. F. 
Edson arranges the stages of expansion differently. 
U Plu. Mor. 293 a (= Greek Questions 11). 
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3. The early ‘cities’ and the advance into Eordaea 


The next step in the expansion of the Macedonian State was a victory in 
battle and the expulsion of the Bottiaei from their land 'Bottia', which 
comprised the Emathian plain and the foot-hills overlooking the plain 
from the north-west. The survivors fled eastwards and settled in the 
interior of the Chalcidic peninsula. “The Argeadae', which I regard as the 
royal or leading tribe, crossed the Axius river and destroyed a city called 
Amydon;!? but their permanent conquests did not extend quite to the 
river. Even so, the Macedonians now had more than twice as much land 
at their disposal as hitherto, and the new land was exceptionally rich for the 
raising of crops and stock and for arboriculture. This new land was 'spear- 
won' (doriktéton). How was it distributed? The king took for the royal 
family all timberlands, all sources of precious metal, and some estates, 
mainly to be used as hunting grounds and stud farms. He settled the 
Macedonians on the rest of the new land in already constituted communi- 
ties. For each of them was an offshoot or fragment of one or two existing 
communities in the homeland, each with its own pastoral tradition.'? The 
settled community was an entity in itself, managing its own affairs, raising 
its own taxes, having its own citizenship, and making marriages only 
within its own membership. Each community called itself a polis. As a 
polis grew, the original tribal affiliations of its members became obsolete, 
and the town-citizenship became all-important. One was a citizen of 
Alorus or of Pella, for instance. The territory of each city was probably 
fixed originally by the king; and we find that later delineations of territory 
for newly founded cities such as Philippi were decided in consultation 
with the king. There is no evidence of villages in this new territory, 
which was henceforth called 'Bottiaea'. The poleis were situated on the 
hillside overlooking the plain, and they were lower down than those which 
were built two millennia later during the period of Turkish occupation. 
A man's first loyalty was to his city, as we see from some epigrams. 
These Macedonian cities seem to have been singularly free from the 
internal strife (stasis) which tore many Greek city-states apart. Reasons 
for this lack of strife may be seen in the citizens' traditional sense of 
community, a general lack of social inequalities in that they were all 


15 Strabo 7, fr. 20 fin., probably drawing on Hecataeus who wrote around 500. Some 
have supposed that 'Argeadae' is here an alternative for ‘Temenidae’. An alternative title is 
improbable, especially since fifth-century writers used the title ‘Temenidae’. 

? Similarly the Spartan kings held estates of land in many of the conquered districts of 
the 'Perioecic' cities (X. Lac. 15.3). The Vlachs who settled at Almiros in Thessaly main- 
tained their sense of community by sending representatives each year to their relatives, who 
were still practising transhumant pastoralism in Albania (Wace and Thompson op. cit. 209, 
223); for a similar ancient custom see Plu. Mor. 293 F and 297 B. 

See the inscription in Proc. 8th Epigr. conf. 259 ff., discussed in Hammond, ‘KL’. 
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cultivators of the soil, a freedom in managing the city's internal affairs, 
and no responsibility for foreign or military policy; for in foreign affairs 
and in matters of defence they were subject to the orders of the king and 
his officers. We may infer from later inscriptions that each polis had 
its own elected magistrates, its own executive council (boule), and its 
assembly of adult male citizens (ekklesia).?! The citizens (politai) some- 
times conferred honours on members of neighbouring cities; but if a 
member of a neighbouring city came to reside, he did not receive the 
citizenship, but was registered as a ‘resident’ (katoikos) with restricted 
rights.?? There was no substructure of slaves or of subjected people in 
Pieria and Bottiaea and no foreign element in the Macedonian cities. 
Such a substructure came in only with the expansion of Macedonia which 
followed the conquests of Alexander the Great. 

The Macedonian king was able to increase the number of cities or the 
size of an existing city by accepting refugees into his kingdom and by 
giving them a new home (for instance, the people of Mycenae c.468 and 
the people of Histiaea in Euboea c.446), or from the time of Philip II 
onwards by bringing groups of Balkan tribesmen with their families, such 
as the Autariatae, into the kingdom as agricultural workers, or by plant- 
ing prisoners of war and the women and children of conquered lands in 
Macedonian cities. The importance of the cities within the Macedonian 
State, the high degree of local autonomy which they enjoyed, and the 
loyalty which they felt towards the crown are very well exemplified at the 
outset of the Third Macedonian War against Rome in 171. Then 'the king 
gave an audience to the deputations from the cities of Macedonia. The 
deputations had come to promise their support in money and in supplies 
for the prosecution of the war in accordance with their own resources in 
each case." The king expressed his gratitude and asked only that wagons 
should be sent for the transportation of artillery, missiles, and other 
military equipment. It seems that each city trained its own men for 
service in its local militia, which was entirely separate from the king's 
field army. But when the king needed additional troops, he drew upon 
the militia, city by city, and even took ex-servicemen and youths in a 
crisis. Thus Philip V, having already brought his field army up to strength 


2t Xenophon, Hellenica 5. 2. 13, wrote of many cities, small and large, and of Pella as the 
largest polis in 383. The earliest evidence for the institutions of cities comes from the third 
and second centuries BC, but it may be assumed that the institutions were in general 
traditional and dated from early times. Late sixth-century remains at Aegeae (Vergina) and 
the diction of Steph. Byz. s.v. Aloros indicate that both were cities in the late sixth century. 
Heracleum in Picria was mentioned by Damastes (FGrH § F 4) as existing already in 480. 

22 See AM 2. 153 and 159. and compare JHS 16 (1896) 318 no. 12 for a similar system at 
Aenus and Maronea. At Greia metoikos was, it seems, an alternative term; see Walbank, 
Ph 3 n. 4. 

B Livy 42. 53. 2-3. 
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in this way in the spring of 197, had to conduct a ‘levy through all the 
cities of the kingdom’~* that autumn, in order to drive off the Dardanian 
raiders. 

The field army itself was recruited city by city and region by region, as 
we shall see later, and its units carried territorial names, e.g. a cavalry 
squadron ‘from Bottiaea’, and infantry brigades ‘of Bottiaea' and ‘of 
Amphaxitis’. The infantry brigade from Bottiaea was renowned for its 
valour; for Livy wrote of the 'Vettiorum bellicosa gens’. In the same way 
the British army had its Somerset Yeomanry of cavalry and its York- 
shire Light Infantry regiment. Thus local loyalties were encouraged and 
utilized in the armed services. 

The next advance by the Macedonians was into Almopia and Eordaea. 
Almopia was the catchment area of the upper Ludias river on the south- 
facing slopes of Mt Barnous; it was well watered, with very fertile alluvial 
soil in the basin and with fine pastures and timber on the mountainsides, 
and its easiest communications were with Bottiaea. The Macedonians 
expelled the inhabitants and occupied Almopia themselves; here too 
settlement in cities developed. Eordaea was different from the earlier 
conquests, in that it lay beyond the semicircle of mountains which form 
the boundary and the defence of the Emathian plain. The Macedonians 
attacked the 'Eordi of Eordia', as Thucydides called them, and the few 
Eordi who escaped fled to a remote part of Mygdonia, east of the Axius 
river. The Macedonians called their new territory 'Eordaea'. Geographi- 
cally it is one of the cantons of 'Upper Macedonia', the inland area west 
of the Axius river. These cantons have plains over 2,000 feet higher than 
the coastal Emathian plain, and Eordaea is strategically the most im- 
portant, because through it runs the only route from Upper Macedonia to 
the Emathian plain: that is, from Lake Boceritis (in Livy Begorritis) over 
a high pass to Edessa. This is the route which became a Macedonian 
military road and later was known as the Via Egnatia. By occupying 
Eordaea now, probably in the mid-sixth century, the Macedonians 
created a salient to defend the coastal plain against invasion from the 
north-west. 

Eordaea itself is completely enclosed by mountains, so that its rivers 
and streams flow into lakes, which are drained by swallets in the lime- 
stone formation, and on the way they have deposited very fertile areas of 
alluvial soil. With modern land drainage and flood control Eordaea pro- 
duces excellent cereals.” In the sixth century Bc it was no doubt heavily 


* Livy 33. 19. 3. 

235 Thuc 2. 99; HM 1.1661. and 438. 

76 Fora fuller description see HM 1. 106-10. The Macedonian settlers would have come 
from upland Pieria, where the road of Xerxes was planned to go 'through the Macedonians 
who live high up' (Hdt. 7. 128). 
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forested and most of the low levels were swampy (as in Turkish times). 
The Macedonian settlers were probably transhumant pastoralists. Thus 
they maintained their own tribal system and did not establish cities until 
much later. They were called 'the Eordaei', and we may infer that it was 
‘the community of the Eordaei' (to koinon ton Eordaión) which conduct- 
ed the local administration of the canton. The basis of Eordaean economy 
was probably transhumant pastoralism, stock-raising, and the timber trade 
in this early period. 

We have now reached the limits of the expansion which resulted in 
a large area being inhabited only by Macedonians. During a period of 
roughly a century the original ‘Macedones’ of the Olympian and, Pierian 
highlands multiplied with what must have been a remarkably high birth- 
rate. They now cultivated an area three or four times the size of their 
original homeland; for in 1961 Pieria had a population of 97,000, while 
Bottiaea, Almopia, and Eordaea supported a population of some 200,000 
at least. This increased homeland was to be the reservoir of Macedonian 
stock for the next two centuries until c.350. The fact that the Mace- 
donians had no alien or subject people within their homeland was a 
source of strength. They worked the land themselves, they had no mari- 
time occupations or ambitions, they lived mainly in cities of a similar 
character (but to their citizens each city was unique), and they accepted 
the rule of a king of the royal house of the Temenidae. In most respects 
they were much closer to their Balkan neighbours in their way of life than 
to the sovereign city-states of the peninsula south of Mt Olympus. That 
was one reason for their expansion having been directed northwards. 


4. The language of the Macedonians 


What language did these ‘Macedones’ speak? The name itself is Greek in 
root and in ethnic termination. It probably means ‘highlanders’, and it is 
comparable to Greek tribal names such as ‘Orestai’ and 'Oreitai', mean- 
ing ‘mountain-men’. A reputedly earlier variant, 'Maketai', has the same 
root, which means ‘high’, as in the Greek adjective makednos or the noun 
mékos. The genealogy of eponymous ancestors which Hesiod recorded 
(p. 3 above) has a bearing on the question of Greek speech. First, 
Hesiod made Macedon a brother of Magnes; as we know from inscrip- 
tions that the Magnetes spoke the Aeolic dialect of the Greek language, 
we have a predisposition to suppose that the Macedones spoke the Aeolic 
dialect. Secondly, Hesiod made Macedon and Magnes first cousins of 
Hellen's three sons — Dorus, Xouthus, and Aeolus — who were the found- 
ers of three dialects of Greek speech, namely Doric, Ionic, and Aeolic. 
Hesiod would not have recorded this relationship, unless he had believed, 
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probably in the seventh century, that the Macedones were a Greek- 
speaking people. The next evidence comes from Persia. At the turn of the 
sixth century the Persians described the tribute-paying peoples of their 
province in Europe, and one of them was the 'yauna takabara', which 
meant ‘Greeks wearing the hat'.?" There were Greeks in Greek city-states 
here and there in the province, but they were of various origins and not 
distinguished by a common hat. However, the Macedonians wore a dis- 
tinctive hat, the kausia. We conclude that the Persians believed the 
Macedonians to be speakers of Greek. Finally, in the latter part of the 
fifth century a Greek historian, Hellanicus, visited Macedonia and modi- 
fied Hesiod's genealogy by making Macedon not a cousin, but a son of 
Aeolus, thus bringing Macedon and his descendants firmly into the Aeolic 
branch of the Greek-speaking family.“ Hesiod, Persia, and Hellanicus 
had no motive for making a false statement about the language of the 
Macedonians, who were then an obscure and not a powerful people. 
Their independent testimonies should be accepted as conclusive. 

That, however, is not the opinion of most scholars. They disregard or 
fail to assess the evidence which I have cited,?? and they turn instead to 
'Macedonian' words and names, or/and to literary references. Philologists 
have studied words which have been cited as ‘Macedonian’ in ancient 
lexica and glossaries, and they have come to no certain conclusion; for 
some of the words are clearly Greek, and some are clearly not Greek. 
That i$ not surprising; for as the territory of the Macedonians expand- 
ed, they overlaid and lived with peoples who spoke Illyrian, Paeonian, 
Thracian, and Phrygian, and they certainly borrowed words from them 
which excited the authors of lexica and glossaries. The philological studies 
result in a verdict, in my opinion, of ‘non liquet’. 

The toponyms of the Macedonian homeland are the most significant. 
Nearly all of them are Greek: Pieria, Lebaea, Heracleum, Dium, Petra, 
Leibethra, Aegeae, Aegydium, Acesae, Acesamenae; the rivers Helicon, 
Aeson, Leucus, Baphyras, Sardon, Elpeüs, Mitys; lake Ascuris and the 
region Lapathus. The mountain names Olympus and Titarium may be 
pre-Greek; Edessa, the earlier name of the place where Aegeae was 


2” See J. M. Balcer in Historia 37 (1988) 7. 

?75 FGrH 4 F 74. 

Most recently E. Badian in Barr — Sharrar 33-51 disregards the evidence as set out 
e.g. in HM 2. 39-54, when it goes against his view that the Macedonians (whom he does not 
define) spoke a language other than Greek. 

9 The matter is discussed as some length in HM 2. 39-54 with reference especially to 
O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache und ihr Volkstum (Gottingen, 1906) and 
J. Kalléris, Les Anciens Macédoniens I (Athens, 1954); see also Kalléris II and R. A. 
Crossland in the CAH 3. 1. 843 ff. 
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founded, and its river Ascordus were Phrygian.?! The deities worshipped 
by the Macedones and the names which they gave to the months were 
predominantly Greek, and there is no doubt that these were not late 
borrowings. 

To Greek literary writers before the Hellenistic period the Mace- 
donians were 'barbarians'. The term referred to their way of life and their 
institutions, which were those of the ethné and not of the city-state, and it 
did not refer to their speech. We can see this in the case of Epirus. There 
Thucydides called the tribes 'barbarians'. But inscriptions found in Epirus 
have shown conclusively that the Epirote tribes in Thucydides' lifetime 
were speaking Greek and used names which were Greek.” In the fol- 
lowing century 'barbarian' was only one of the abusive terms applied by 
Demosthenes to Philip of Macedon and his people.” 

In passages which refer to the Macedonian soldiers of Alexander the 
Great and the early successors there are mentions of a Macedonian 
dialect, such as was likely to have been spoken in the original Mace- 
donian homeland. On one occasion Alexander 'called out to his guards- 
men in Macedonian (Makedonisti), as this [viz. the use of 'Macedonian'] 
was a signal (symbolon) that there was a serious riot.’ Normally Alexan- 
der and his soldiers spoke the standard Greek, the koiné, and that was 
what the Persians who were to fight alongside the Macedonians were 
taught. So the order ‘in Macedonian’ was unique, in that all other orders 
were in the koiné.** It is satisfactorily explained as an order in broad 
dialect, just as in a Highland Regiment a special order for a particular 
purpose could be given in broad Scots by a Scottish officer who usually 
spoke the King's English. 

The use of this dialect among themselves was a characteristic of the 
Macedonian soldiers (rather than the officers) of the King's Army. This 
point was made clear in the report — not in itself dependable — of the trial 
of a Macedonian officer before an Assembly of Macedonians, in which 
the officer (Philotas) was mocked for not speaking in dialect.” In 321 
when a non-Macedonian general, Eumenes, wanted to make contact with 
a hostile group of Macedonian infantrymen, he sent a Macedonian to 
speak to them in the Macedonian dialect, in order to win their con- 
fidence. Subsequently, when they and other Macedonian soldiers were 
serving with Eumenes, they expressed their affection for him by hailing 


3L For Edessa see HM 1. 165 and for the Phrygians in Macedonia 407-14. Olympus 
occurs as a Phrygian personal name. 

%2 See Hammond, Ep 419ff. and 525 ff. 

3 As Badian, loc. cit. 42, rightly observes: ‘this, of course, is simple abuse.’ 

* Plu. Alex. §1. 6. 

35 Curtius 6. 9. 34-6. 
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him in the Macedonian dialect (Makedonisti). He was to be one of 
themselves. As Curtius observed, ‘not a man among the Macedonians 
could bear to part with a jot of his ancestral customs.’ The use of this 
dialect was one way in which the Macedonians expressed their apartness 
from the world of Greek city-states. 


% PSI XII 2 (1951) no. 1284; Plu. Eum. 14.11. Badian, loc. cit. 41 and 50 n. 66, discusses 
the former and not the latter, which hardly bears out his theory that Eumenes 'could not 
directly communicate with Macedonian soldiers’, and presumably they with him. Badian 
says in his note that he is not concerned with the argument as to whether Macedonian was a 
‘dialect’ or ‘a language’. Such an argument seems to me to be at the heart of the matter. We 
have a similar problem in regard to Epirus, where some had thought the language of the 
people was Illyrian. In Plu. Pyrrh. 1. 3 reference was made to ‘the local phone, which to me 
means 'dialect' of Greek; it is so in this instance because Plutarch is saying that Achilles was 
called ‘in the local phoné Aspetos'. The word 'Aspetos' elsewhere was peculiar to Greek 
epic, but it survived in Epirus in normal speech. It is of course a Greek and not an Illyrian 
word. See Hammond, Ep 525 ff., for Greek being the language of central Epirus in the fifth 
century BC. 


II 


THE MONARCHY OF THE TEMENID KINGS 


I. The Argeadae and the Temenidae 


In early times monarchy was inherent in the tribal systems of the warrior 
societies of the Greek peninsula and the central Balkans. In particular a 
tribe of nomadic pastoralists was so small and so close-knit, as we have 
seen, that it may be regarded as an enlarged family, in which the patri- 
archal rights of a head of a family were granted to a tribal chief, ap- 
pointed for life. When tribes of this kind coalesced to become a larger unit, 
which we may call an erhnos in Greek, an overall leader was appointed for 
life. The distinction between the leaders at the two stages of development 
may be seen in the titles which persisted into historical times at Athens: 
phylobasileus for the tribal chief and archón basileus for the state 
magistrate or ‘king ruler’. 

The office of ‘king’ was often vested in a chosen family and so became 
hereditary, the reason being that the king and his successors within that 
family were believed to enjoy the favour of the gods and thereby to 
promote the welfare of the ethnos. Such a family was usually held to be 
descended from the union of a god with a woman. Members of so blessed 
a house might rule for century after century. Thus the royal house of the 
Molossian ethnos ruled from the time of Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 
until the abolition of the monarchy in 232, a span of nine centuries. Its 
members were called ‘Aeacidae’, descendants of Aeacus, the grandfather 
of Achilles. Another royal house, which claimed descent from Helenus, 
son of Priam of Troy, ruled over the Chaones; it was called ‘a ruling 
family', by Thucydides (2. 8o. 5). Both of these houses ruled over tribes 
which practised transhumant pastoralism on a large scale in early times. 

The tribes which made up the Macedonian ethnos seem to have coal- 
esced at some time before the eighth century under a royal house or tribe 
(the distinction between a house and a tribe being negligible in a pastoral 
society). Its members called themselves 'Argeadae', descendants of 
Argeas, who was believed to be the son of Macedon, the son of Zeus. 
This royal tribe, called 'the Argeadae Macedones', was said to have come 
from Orestis, an area rich in summer pastures, to the habitat where 
Hesiod placed them, 'round Pieria and Olympus'.! When the last king of 


! Steph. Byz. s.v. Argeou: App. Syr. 63: Hesiod. Eoeae fr. 7. 
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the house was displaced there by Perdiccas in the mid-seventh century, 
Perdiccas was received into the Argead tribe. Thus it was Perdiccas and 
this leading tribe, which, as ‘the so-called Argeadae', won the Emathian 
plain and destroyed the city of Amydon, according to two passages which 
stem probably from Hecataeus, a late sixth-century writer.? 

The traditional sacrifices which ensured the prosperity of the people 
were taken over by the new royal house; for we hear in the reign of 
Alexander the Great that a priestly server was an expert in the ‘Argeadic 
and Bacchic' rites which were evidently performed at Pella and were to 
be carried out also by Alexander in Asia.) These rites in honour of the 
Argeadae appear again in the so-called Will of Alexander, which was 
included in the Alexander Romance of Pseudo-Callisthenes.* Although 
the Will is unhistorical, it was composed close to the time of Alexander's 
death and was au fait with the conditions of the time. The interesting 
sentence is the following. 'Let the king elected (by the Macedones) 
preserve the area ruled by the Argeadae (ten tōn Argeadon arkhen), and 
let the Macedones with the king celebrate the customary rites for the 
Argeadae.' We may infer from this passage that each newly elected king 
undertook to preserve the ancestral territory of the Argeadae, and that 
he and the Macedones (probably under arms, as we shall see later) 
carried out the customary rites in honour of the Argeadae, i.e. of the 
Argeadic gods and kings of the past. It was presumably these rites in 
which Olympias had a well-informed server. 

When the royal house of Perdiccas ended with the death of Alexander 
IV, it was natural that their successors on the Macedonian throne should 
carry out the same sacrifices and be in some sense ‘Argeadae’ themselves. 
Indeed ail the dynasts of the later Hellenistic kingdoms seem to have 
claimed descent from, or connection with, the royal house, and an in- 


? Str. 329 fr. 11 and fr. 20 fin. Like their counterpart in fr. 11, ‘Chalcideis’, the name is 
that of a racial group rather than that of a dynasty. For Hecataeus' knowledge of the tribes 
in northern Greece see, for example, FGrH 1 F 137 "Ingéz; Mepparpoi, which shows that the 
tribe 'Imphees' was one of the tribes in the constituent group of tribes called 'Perrhaebi'. 

* Athenaeus 14. 659f.; see Hammond, 'SMO' 158. 

* Published by W. Kroll, Historia Alexandri Magni (Pseudo-Callisthenes) 1 (Berlin, 1958) 
C 33.11; and see P. H. Thomas, Epitome rerum gestarum Alexandri et liber de morte 
(Leipzig, 1966), citing Pap. Vindob. 31954 on his p. 44, from which the text is cited in the 
next note. 

5 The papyrus runs as follows: éiéo%ecav Maxeddves dv üv Bovicovta: faciiía (‘let the 
Macedones choose whom they want as king’) ... [6 5° aipedeiz dtuadvdartétea] tyy ‘Apyeadioly 
Apyrko] kai awvteAziaSoo|av] Maxcóóvez ‘Ap;edd[ars] tà vouicogeva [peta tod] faotié&og. The text 
should be restored in part from the Latin version of an original Greek text by Julius 
Valerius Polemius probably in the fourth century AD (Kroll p. viii). For Valerius has the 
following: 'rex Argiadum veterem principatum servare debebit; hisce Macedones consueta 
dependent.’ Thus for Valerius t}v dpyjv meant the area ruled, the empire (see L. and S. s.v. 
principatus A 2), and the dative '4pjzáóur; tà vojitóueva was translated as ‘hisce ... consueta’. 
For ovrtedéwo compare Arist. Mir. 84435. See now W. Heckel's commentary in Historia 
Einzelschrift 56 (1988). 
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scription found at Xanthus in Pamphylia referred, probably in 206, to 
Ptolemy and Antiochus as descended ‘from Heracles’ and in particular to 
Ptolemy as being related to the Dorians (of Cytinium in mainland Doris) 
through the kings (being) the Argeadae from Heracles'. The title re- 
appears later in a Sibylline oracle, a vaticinium post eventum, which was 
supposed to forecast the defeat of Philip V in 197 by the Romans: 'O 
Macedonians boastful of your Argead kings, a Philip's rule will be a 
blessing and a disaster for you." 

As we have mentioned in Chapter I, Perdiccas and his brothers came 
from Argos in the Peloponnese. They were members of the royal house 
of Argos, the ‘Temenidae’, descendants of Temenus, whose ancestor was 
Heracles, son of Zeus; it was this Temenus who led the Dorian tribes into 
the Argolid and founded Dorian Argos late in the twelfth century. Thus 
Perdiccas came to Macedonia with the aura of divine favour, and he 
could claim that the Temenidae and the Argeadae were both descended 
from Zeus and so were diogeneis. To Greeks of the classical period the 
Temenid name was well known. Thus the oracle which was concerned 
post eventum with the founding of the new capital, Aegeae, by Perdiccas 
began with the line "The noble Temenidae have royal rule over a wealth- 
producing land.'? Herodotus made a special point of emphasizing that the 
royal house of Macedonia was Greek by descent, and Thucydides, who 
questioned much of what Herodotus said, concurred with him in calling 
the Macedonian kings ‘Temenidae from Argos'.? Almost a century later 
Isocrates wrote to Philip II, saying ‘Argos is your fatherland’, and he 
asked Philip to emulate his father (Amyntas), the founder of the monar- 
chy (Perdiccas), and the originator of the family (Heracles).!? 

Herodotus has preserved the memory of an interesting incident. When 
Alexander, the son of a reigning king, entered for the Olympic Games 
c.500, other competitors challenged his right to enter, on the ground, 
presumably, that Macedonians were not Greeks. The matter was in- 
vestigated by the Olympic Judges, the Hellanodicae, who are likely to 
have checked his family's connection with Argos. ‘He was judged to be a 
Greek, and he tied in first place in the 185-metres race.'!! 


$ See L. Robert, Amyzon 162 n. 31 avyyevef Swpiéwmv xata tox faciAciz tox; dp 'HpaxA£ow; 
'Apyeáóaz. For the claim of Antiochus to be a descendant of Heracles see 27 (1962) 2465 
p. 127 line 18, restoring oíóz dv 'Hpaxá£ow. See Hammond. HM 2.17. 

7 Paus. 7. 8. 9; App. Mac. fr. 2. 

ê Diod. 7.16. 

? Hdt. 5. 22. 1; Thuc. 2. 99. 3 and 5. 8o. 2. 

10 Isoc. s. 32 and 105-12. 

u Hdt. s. 22. Badian in Barr — Sharrar 34 unaccountably had Alexander compete c.476 
when Alexander would have been close on fifty years of age, hardly a time for competitive 
sprinting. See Hammond, HM 2. 60, for Alexander's age. Badian 45 n. 10 prefers the late 
list of Olympic victors in Eusebius to the statement of Herodotus, who lived close to the 
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Some scholars, starting with O. Abel in 1847 and continuing to the 
present day, have denied the Argive origin of the royal house.!? Their 
case is negligible. The Hellanodicae had to deal with a gap of some four 
generations between Alexander and Perdiccas, and we may be certain 
that the genealogies of the Macedonian line and of the Argive line were 
well known in the respective families; for even a commoner like Heca- 
taeus knew the genealogy of his family for a matter of some sixteen 
generations. The sixth century Bc was a period when family pride and 
family records went hand in hand. The matter is of only academic interest 
to a few scholars today. No one in antiquity doubted the truth of the 
claim. 


2. The Greek view of the Macedonians and their monarchy 


We have already inferred from the incident at the Olympic Games c.500 
that the Macedonians themselves, as opposed to their kings, were con- 
sidered not to be Greeks. Herodotus said this clearly in four words, 
introducing Amyntas, who was king c.500, as 'a Greek ruling over Mace- 
donians’ (5. 20. 4 &àvjp "EAAgv Maxtóóvwov Vrapyo;), and Thucydides de- 
scribed the Macedonians and other northern tribes as ‘barbarians’ in the 
sense of ‘non-Greeks’, despite the fact that they were Greek-speaking,"? 
When it came to political controversy, it was naturally good invective to 
call the king a barbarian too. Thus a Greek speech-writer called the 
Thessalians ‘Greeks’ and Archelaus, the contemporary Macedonian king, 
‘a barbarian’. Demosthenes spoke of Philip II as ‘the barbarian from 
Pella'. Writing in 346 and eager to win Philip's approval, Isocrates paid 
tribute to Philip as a blue-blooded Greek and made it clear at the same 
time that the Macedonians were not Greeks.!^ Aristotle, born at Stageira 
on the Macedonian border and the son of a Greek doctor at the Mace- 
donian court, classed the Macedonians and their institution of monarchy 
as not Greek, as we shall see shortly. It is thus not surprising that the 
Macedonians considered themselves to be, and were treated by Alexan- 
der the Great as being, separate from the Greeks. They were proud to be 
so. It was only in the period of the Successors that Greeks and Mace- 


time of the victory; this method seems to me unsound. However, Badian having accepted 
Eusebius in this way proceeds to reject at 46 n. 16 the statement of Solinus 9. 16 that 
Archelaus won victories at the Pythian and Olympic Games; Badian does not justify 
accepting Eusebius and rejecting Solinus, whose source was probably Theagenes (FGrH 
774; see HM 2. 31-9). It is interesting to compare the measured account of Hdt. 5. 22 with 
the more imaginative one of Badian. 

12 O, Abel, Makedonien vor König Philipp (Leipzig, 1847) 95 and A. Gutschmid, Kleine 
Schriften (Leipzig, 1889-94) 4. 54. I argued against this view in HM 2.3 ff., but it lives on 
e.g. in Badian in Barr — Sharrar 34 with nn. 9 and 16, Wirth Ph 19, and Errington, GM 12f. 

? Thuc. 2. 80. 5-7; 2. 81. 6; 4. 124. 1. 

14 [soc. s. 108 and 154. 
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donians became to a great extent merged in contrast to the native peoples 
of Egypt and Asia and then to the Romans. 

The Greeks of the classical period prided themselves on being republi- 
cans. They scorned monarchy as a barbarian institution, and the fact that 
the Macedonians accepted monarchic rule was a sure sign that they were 
barbarians. Isocrates put this point rather simply, not to say tactlessly, to 
Philip in order to explain why his ancestor went from a civilized city-state 
like Argos to win a kingdom in the backwoods. 


Your ancestor [he wrote] knew that the Greeks are not wont to submit to the rule 
of one man, and that all other peoples are not capable of organizing their lives 
without such a rule. Indeed our finding is that those who exercised one-man rule 
among the Greeks were themselves destroyed and their families after them.!* 


Aristotle, who went to the court of Philip to tutor the young 
Alexander, was equally forthright in his assertion of Greek superiority 
among the peoples of the world. His reasoning was as follows. The 
Greeks, being both spirited and intelligent, are uninterruptedly free, have 
the best political institutions, and are capable of ruling all mankind. For a 
large number of the citizens of any Greek state have attained an equal 
level of excellence, so that they have established a (free) community and 
constitution and have rejected any form of subjection.'$ On the other 
hand, the Asians, being intelligent and skilful in temperament, but being 
deficient in spirit, are constantly being subjected and enslaved; for by 
their very nature they are servile. Thirdly — and here the Macedonians 
clearly belong — the tribal communities (ethné) of the cold regions and of 
Europe, being full of spirit, but deficient in intelligence and in skill, are 
on the whole free and continue so, but they have no political system and 
are incapable of ruling over neighbours." It is true that Aristotle was 
generalizing; but he must have had Macedonia in mind, and he may have 
written this passage before Philip showed that the Macedonians could and 
did rule over their neighbours. 

Aristotle knew more about the Macedonian monarchy in its greatest 
days than any other Greek. Yet in the Politics he did not describe it or 
note its historical importance. In his usual manner, he put monarchies 
into categories, and he intended Macedonian monarchy to fall into one of 
them. In considering how a monarchy came to be established, he turned 
to Greek epic poetry and oral tradition; and he found that a grateful 
people made into a king a man of very exceptional ability, who, for 
instance, drew groups of people together (i.e. to form a larger com- 


15 [soc. 5. 108. 
I6 | have put together Politics 1327^29-33. 1286^12-14 and 128722- 3. 
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munity) or provided a people with territory through his leadership in 
war or through some other expertise. He cited as examples ‘the kings of 
the Lacedaemonians, the Macedonians, and the Molossians' as 'having 
founded [a state] or having acquired territory’; and we can name them as 
the twin sons of Aristodemus, who founded the Lacedaemonian state, 
Perdiccas, who acquired the Emathian plain for the Macedonians, and 
Neoptolemus, who founded the Molossian state.'* As Pindar said of 
Neoptolemus in Nemean 7. 39, ‘his family (genos) held this privilege for 
ever after him.' 

These and similar monarchies had already been described succinctly as 
‘hereditary monarchies with stated privileges’ by Thucydides, who also 
referred to the acquisition of ‘Macedonia by the sea’ by the progenitors of 
the Macedonian royal house.'? Aristotle described monarchies ‘of heroic 
times' in a general way. The king governed willing subjects; he ruled in 
accordance with law; he exercised full powers as commander and judge; 
and he was in charge of relations with the gods. It was a monarchy 
‘with limited privileges’.?? This is what we should call a constitutional 
monarchy. 

Aristotle observed that in the course of time the Lacedaemonian 
monarchy lost some of those privileges and the Molossian monarchy 
extended its life by diminishing the king's powers and bringing him closer 
to his subjects’ way of life.?! He did not mention any such development in 
the Macedonian monarchy. It may well be that he considered it to have 
changed very little from what it had been in early times. In that case the 
Macedonian monarchy would fit fairly well into Aristotle's category of 
contemporary ‘hereditary monarchies among some of the barbarians’. In 
contrast to the absolute monarchy (pambasileia) in which the king was in 
charge of everything and master (despotés),? the king in this type of 
monarchy governed willing subjects, was guarded by citizens in arms and 
ruled in accordance with law; but he had powers which approached those 
of a dictator (tyrannos).? 


3. The powers and the privileges of the king 


We turn now from political theory to the political practice of the Mace- 
donian monarchy, on which we have a lot of scattered information. The 
king was invested with a religious aura which was all-important. He was 
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1285^21-3. 
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1285*18—-30. 


'B 1285"6—-9; 1310^35-40. ?? Thuc. 1. 13. 1; 2. 99. 3. 
?! 1313720733. 22 1285"30-3; 1287"9- 11. 
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the intermediary between the Macedonian people and the gods; and in 
this numinous role he was an object of veneration to his people ('ingenita 
illi genti erga reges suos veneratio").^^ His semi-divine power was resident 
in his physical person, and it was transmitted from father to son for 
ten generations (from Perdiccas to Orestes).? The presumption that this 
power was so transmitted was held very strongly; for it prompted the 
election of an infant to be king, when a capable brother of the deceased 
father was available (Aéropus in 399 and Philip in 359). 

The body of the king was protected, as Aristotle put it, by 'citizens in 
arms'. This was a prominent feature of the election ceremony. The citizens 
met in arms; they hailed the elected king by clashing their spears against 
their shields, and the leading men put on their cuirass and accompanied 
the king.*° A citizen guard was appointed to protect the newly elected 
king. This was done even to protect the child which Roxane was carrying 
in 323; for if it should prove to be a boy it was a king already, the son and 
successor of Alexander the Great." 

The royal presence conferred its own power upon all proceedings. An 
infant king was brought in his cradle to the battlefield, so that 'the 
auspices of their king’ (‘regis sui auspicia’) could lead the Macedonians to 
victory. The corpse of Alexander the Great, guarded by leading officers 
after his death, was brought to the meeting of the Assembly which was 
to decide the succession to his throne, in order that ‘His Majesty should 
be a witness to their decisions' ('posito in medio Alexandri corpore, ut 
maiestas eius testis decretorum esset').? The accumulated power of the 
kings was paraded at the annual festival in the spring, called the Xan- 
thica, which we shall describe later;?? for the weapons of the past kings 
were carried at the head of the procession. Then came the reigning king 
and his sons, and after them the Royal Guard and the Royal Bodyguards. 

The king's first duty was to make sacrifice to the gods on behalf of the 
state; for he himself, like his counterparts at Sparta, was descended from 
a god.*! Alexander the Great began his day by sacrificing, and this was 
the one duty which he discharged when he was fatally ill. The king's 
sacrifices were ‘prescribed’, ‘approved’, ‘ancestral’, and ‘customary’, ap- 
propriate to each day and each occasion.” The king made sacrifice before 


7^ Curt. 3. 6. 17 and 10. 7. 15 ‘assuetos esse nomen ipsum colere venerarique’. 

?5 Hdt. 8. 139; Thuc. 1. 57. 2. On at least one occasion the king was elected as a minor; 
see Just. 7. 2. 7-13, the king being Alcetas I. 

275 Curt. 10. 7. 14. 

27 Just. 13. 3. 1: App. Syr. 52. 

Just. 7. 2. 8-12, the infant king being Alcetas in the sixth century Bc. 

Just. 13. 4. 4. 

9 Hesychius s.v. Xanthika; Suda s.vv. enagizón and diadromai. 

31 For Sparta see X. Lac. 15. 2 ‘as being from god’. 

? Plu. Alex. 23. 3 after rising: Arr. An. 7. 25. 3-4 before meeting his officers at dawn; 
similarly the Spartan kings sacrificed in the dark before dawn (X. Luc. 13. 3). Sacritices 
were tetagmena (7. 25. 6). nomizomena (7. 24. 4). ‘patria’ and 'solita' (Just. 9. 4. 1). 
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and after every undertaking, whether it was crossing a river or the 
Hellespont, or launching a campaign, or turning back, or consulting a 
god, or acknowledging a sign from the gods.*? Famous occasions of the 
past were commemorated annually by sacrifice, for instance to ‘the saviour 
river' which rose in flood and prevented the pursuers from capturing 
Perdiccas and his brothers in flight from the wicked king.” Sacrifice was 
made regularly by the reigning king to Heracles Patroüs, the ancestor of 
the royal house, at the early capital, Aegeae, and at the later capital, 
Pella. The king organized and conducted numerous festivals and athletic 
games in honour of the gods: for instance, at Dium a nine-day festival for 
Zeus of Olympus and the nine Muses, and at Aegeae games for Zeus of 
Olympus.” 

The king was assisted by men of the ruling house. They ranked im- 
mediately after him and before any commoner. They followed him on 
ceremonial occasions, and they took the oath after him in confirmation of 
a treaty.” Those who were capable were appointed to the highest posts; 
for example, Alexander was appointed at the age of eighteen to com- 
mand the cavalry at the battle of Chaeronea, and Perdiccas, Leonnatus, 
and Alexander, son of Aéropus, were senior commanders in Alexander's 
army. Although Arrhidaeus, the half-brother of Alexander, was of un- 
sound mind, he participated with Alexander in religious and secular 
duties.? 

When the king was about to campaign abroad, he appointed a deputy 
to carry out his duties in Macedonia, in particular the duties of daily 
sacrifice on behalf of the state. In 432, when his eldest son, Archelaus, 
was under age, Perdiccas II left as 'ruler' (archón) Iolaus, who was 
probably a collateral member of the royal house; and in 340, when 
Alexander was sixteen years of age, Philip II left him to rule during his 
own campaigning in Thrace; and in 181 Philip V left his younger son, 
Demetrius, ‘to guard the kingdom'.?? 

In 334, when Alexander set out for his campaign in Asia, he made what 
was evidently an unusual arrangement. Antipater, one of Philip II's 
generals, was given command of the half of the field army which was to 
stay in Macedonia. He was entrusted with military affairs in Macedonia 


9 Arr. An. 4. 4. 1, 3: I. 4.5, 11. 5, 7; 2. 3. 8 S. 29. 2. 

** Hdt. 8. 138. 

95 The sacrifices are known from inscription (4D 25 (1970) B 2. 394; AJA 77 (1973) 70): 
for the festivals and the games see Diod. 17. 16. 3-4 and Arr. An. 1. 11. I. Badian in Barr- 
Sharrar called them 'counter-Olympics'; but these games were local in honour of Zeus of 
Olympus and not in any sense a rival to the Panhellenic games of Olympia. 

See HM 2. 136. 

?? Curt. 10. 7. 2. 

38 Thuc. 1. 62. 2 (lolaus); Plu. Alex. 9. I (Alexander); Livy 40. 21. 6 (Demetrius). The 
deputy had full powers; for in Plutarch's account Alexander was xipioç iv Maxcéovia rv 
ae xai tic edpayidog. He behaved as such, even founding and naming a city after 
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and with negotiations with the Greeks of the Common Peace; and we see 
him acting on his own discretion in dealing with the Persian threat in the 
Aegean basin, a rising in Thrace and a war in Greece, led by Sparta.?? 
The queen mother, Olympias, was entrusted with 'care for, and all that 
makes for the protection of the kingship', i.e. the kingship of the absent 
Alexander. Thus in Macedonia we may conjecture that she carried out 
the sacrifices for the safety and success of the king and (he state, con- 
ducted state festivals and ceremonials, organized and led the court, 
administered the royal properties and monies, and engaged, together with 
Antipater, in some diplomatic matters. After the death of Alexander, 
when Antipater was continued in his military command, the duties which 
Olympias had undertaken in Macedonia were entrusted to the most 
respected of Alexander's generals, Craterus. He became ‘protector 
(prostatés) of the kingship of Arrhidaeus'. His office, known as the 
prostasia, was an office which at that time was already held 'in the very 
highest honour by the Macedonians’.” 


4. Funerary rites of a king and of his soldiers 


When the king died, his body was guarded by a group of the leading 
Macedonians and of the Royal Pages. While the body lay in state within 
the palace, the royal throne was placed outside. Then a diadem, a coro- 
nation robe, a signet ring, and the arms of the dead king were placed on 
the throne, so that the elected successor could take them up;*! and it was 
only after the election of that successor, and in the case of Philip II after 
the trial of those suspected of complicity in his assassination, that the 
funeral of the dead king took place. An ancient oracle, ascribed to the 
reign of the founder, Perdiccas, had laid it down that all the kings of his 
line were to the buried at his capital, Aegeae; and they all were, except 
for Alexander the Great.*? 

7 The funeral of a king was what we should call a ‘military’ funeral. We 
know from the literary sources that there was a funerary carriage, a royal 
retinue, a parade of the king's forces under arms, funerary sacrifices, 
and funerary games (including a gladiatorial combat on one occasion). 
Funerals of similar splendour were sometimes accorded to other members 


9 Arr. An. 1. 11. 3 is preferable to Diod. 17. 118. 1, where the proposition that 
Antipater was general in charge of Europe is incompatible with other evidence for a 
‘general of Thrace’, Bengtson, Strat. 1. 15ff.. relies too much on Diod. 17. 118, of which 
the source is discussed in Hammond, 7HA 77ff. 

4 The office is described by Dexippus (FGrH too) F 8. 4, Arr. (FGrH 156) F 1. 3, and 
Just. 13. 4. 5. Olympias advised Alexander on ritual (Athen. 14. 659 F). See Hammond, 
‘SMO’ 156f. 

*! Curt. 10. 6. 4, 7. 13, and 8. 20. 

42 Just. 7. 2. 2-4; Diod. 18. 28. 4 (Alexander). 
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of the royal family; for instance, to Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander, 
and to Cynane, the queen mother of Eurydice.*? Similar honour was paid 
by Alexander to those who fell at the Battle of Issus. 'Alexander buried 
the dead in a magnificent manner, with the whole army marshalled in 
their finest array as for battle.’ At the funeral of his close friend, Heph- 
aestion, Alexander held contests in athletics and the arts, at which 3,000 
persons competed. Many of them were to compete later in the contests 
after the death of Alexander.“ 

In 323, when Alexander died at Babylon, the Macedonians there ar- 
ranged first for the succession and then for the funeral. The latter was to 
be held at Aegeae in accordance with Macedonian custom. The corpse 
was therefore embalmed, and a magnificent funerary car was built at 
great expense. The 'royal body' eventually left Babylon in 322/1. It was 
escorted by a Macedonian guard of honour; and as it proceeded on its 
way, the entire population of each city came out to honour the dead king 
and escorted the cortége to the boundary of its territory. This paying of 
respect was probably a Macedonian practice; for 'all Macedonia had 
assembled' at the funeral of Philip II. However, on that occasion the 
cortége was diverted to Egypt. There Ptolemy conducted the final rites ‘in 
accordance with Macedonian custom’ (Paus. 1. 6. 3); in particular, there 
were the offering of ‘sacrifices due to heroes and the holding of magnifi- 
cent contests’ (Diod. 18. 28. 4). There was a distinction between offerings 
‘due to heroes’ and those ‘due to a god’; for the Macedonians had not 
accorded ‘divine honours’ to Alexander (Curt. 8. 5. 5; 10. 5. 6, 11). There 
is an interesting analogy at Sparta, which is the more striking in that the 
Macedonian kings and the Lacedaemonian kings were both descended 
from Heracles and from Anstomachus, who ruled before the Dorian 
invasion of the Peloponnese. Soldiers killed abroad were buried on 
or near the battlefield. But the body of a Lacedaemonian king was 
embalmed in honey or wax and brought home for the final rites, which 
were attended by persons selected from all classes and all regions of 
Laconia. At the funeral honours were paid to the king ‘not as a man, but 
as a hero’, and a contest was held in which the élite citizens, the Spar- 
tiates, alone were eligible to compete.?^ 

* Diod. 19. 52. 5; Diyllus (FGrH 73) F 1; Diod. 20. 37. 3-8 (Cleopatra). 

“ Diod. 20. 73. 1 (Phoenix); Arr. An. 2. 12. 1 and 7. 14. 10. 

45 Curt. 10. 10. 13 (embalming); Diod. 18. 26-28. 2 (cortège); 18. 28. 4-5 (final rites), 
18. 3. 5, 26. 1 (‘the royal body’); Just 13. 4. 6. (arrangements); Bergson 1. 24 fin. (sc. Philip 
JT) 3ánccrar ót flaatAkóx; Sinz thg Maxtóovía; ovvesJobons. Paus.1. 6. 3, recording the appointment 
of Macedonians to escort the corpse to Aegeae, and FGrH 156 (Arrian) F 9.25 are to be 
preferred to the passages which, in an attempt to justify Ptolemy, alleged a wish of 
Alexander to be buried in Egypt or in the shrine of Ammon at Siwa (Diod. 18. 3. 5; Just. 
12. 15. 7 and r3. 4. 6). This allegation at Just. 12. 15. 7 may be derived from Cleitarchus 


(see Hammond, THA 186 n. 47). Spartan practice is well summarized by W. K. Pritchett, 
GSW IV (Berkeley, 1985) 241 f. 
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The making of a tumulus over a burial was a special mark of honour 
in Macedonian practice. The large tumulus, 70 m. in diameter and still 
7 m. high in 1902, which covered the mass burial (polyandrion) of the 
Macedonian dead on the battlefield of Chaeronea in 338, has been exca- 
vated; the men and their weapons had been cremated and there were 
remains of funerary sacrifices. Two years later a tumulus covered the 
remains of Philip (Just. 11. 2. 1 ‘ad tumulum patris’). After the battle of 
the Granicus river Alexander buried his dead ‘with their arms and armour 
and other emblems of honour', and at Bukhara he had a tumulus raised 
over 'the bones' (i.e. after cremation) of the Macedonian dead and 
offered funerary sacrifices ‘in the traditional manner’ (‘patrio . more"). 
Alexander paid a similar tribute to his friends. A huge mound was raised 
over the burial of Hephaestion, and another, 40 m. high, was built as a 
cenotaph to commemorate Demaratus; and the ashes of Demaratus who 
was a Corinthian were sent home ‘in a four-horse chariot, magnificently 
adorned’ .*© 


5. The evidence of some Royal Tombs 


In 1977 and 1978 Professor M. Andronicos discovered three royal tombs 
of the fourth century Bc at Vergina, a village on the Pierian foothills 
overlooking the Emathian plain. His discovery took the learned world by 
surprise. The proposal to locate Aegeae at Vergina (see p. 5 above) had 
not been generally accepted;* and very few had studied the funerary 
practices of the Macedonians, which we have described in the preceding 
paragraphs. The vicinity of Vergina was famous for a palace of the late 
fourth century and for a cemetery of more than 300 tumuli, mostly 15- 
20 m. in diameter and rarely more than 1 m. high. The soil of the tumuji 
was ‘an exceptionally pure red earth’; each tumulus was apparently used 
for the burials of special members of a family; and the tumuli were 
arranged sometimes in groups of four to nine, which indicates a system of 
related families or clans. The cemetery was in use for some 400 years, 
down to c.650, at which time, as we have seen, the first Temenid king 
occupied the place and called his city Aegeae. But in the Hellenistic 
period, from the late fourth century to the second century, some new 
tumuli were made and some burials were inserted into pre-650 tumuli 
with great care, which suggests some belief in a continuity of race. These 


“© The excavation reports are summarized by Pritchett, Op. cit. 138: Arr. An. 1. 16. 5 
(Granicus): Curt. 7. 9. 21 (Bukhara); Plu. Alex. 72. s. tiupov (Hephaestion); 56. 2 
(Demaratus). 

47 Hammond in AM 1. 64f. and HM 1. 156f. 
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observations are provisional, because only a third of the tumuli have been 

excavated. Between the palace and the cemetery two ‘Macedonian 

built-tombs' had been found before the discoveries by Andronicos. They 

were underground buildings with an ornamental facade, and in one of 

them there was a magnificent marble throne, smashed by tomb-robbers 
- but carefully restored. 

With this background we may turn to Andronicos's discoveries. He 
found three built underground tombs, fourth century in date, which we 
number according to the order of discovery: Tomb 1, box-shaped like 
other mid-fourth-century tombs in Macedonia, but larger; Tomb 2, rec- 
tangular in ground plan and vaulted, like other ‘Macedonian built-tombs', 
but larger; and Tomb 3, similar to Tomb 2, but less large. All three were 
under a tumulus of red earth, like the earth. of the tumuli in the great 
cemetery, and it follows that the occupants of the tombs were distin- 
guished members of one family. If they were royal, as the contents and 
the place indicate, they were of the family group which began with 
Amyntas III (ob. 370/69) and ended with Alexander IV (ob. 310/9), the 
last king of the Temenid line. 

Beside Tomb 1, but outside the tumulus, there were the foundations of 
a large shrine at ground level, and this shrine was evidently built for 
worship of the occupant of Tomb r. It was later available for worship of 
the occupants of the other two tombs. The tumulus was raised over Tomb 
2 as its centre; and Andronicos reported that the soil of the tumulus had 
been disturbed in order to allow the insertion of Tomb 3. Thus our 
numbering of the tombs is also chronologically correct. Tomb 1, which 
had been plundered, contained the bones of three inhumations: a man, a 
woman, and probably a newly born baby. The proximity of the shrine and 
the superb frescoes of the tomb left no doubt that the man was a king. 
Tomb 2, which was intact, had the arms and armour and other emblems 
of honour, which could only be those of an important king, in the main 
chamber, and the jewelry and other accompaniments of a queen in the 
ante-chamber; the cremated remains of the man, aged between forty and 
fifty, and of the woman, aged between twenty-three and twenty-seven, 
were in gold caskets. Tomb 3, also intact, had a gold wreath and other 
offerings which rivalled those in the main chamber of Tomb 2; the 
cremated remains of the king, placed in a silver funerary urn, were those 
of a boy aged between thirteen and sixteen. Within the tumulus soil 
above Tomb 2 there were remains of at least three burnt sacrifices with 
sherds and animal bones; and there was a similar one above Tomb 3. 


“ For a summary see Andronicos, V 25ff. and Fig. 4, and Hammond in HM 1. 314 ff. 
and 410 ff. 
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Oner places of sacrifice were found beside the shrine and near Tomb 
i. 

Pending the final publication, it is beyond reasonable doubt that these 
tombs are those of Amyntas III, Philip II, and Alexander IV. The ages 
deduced from the bones in Tomb 2 and Tomb 3 fit Philip, who died aged 
forty-six, and Alexander, who died aged thirteen or fourteen. The literary 
testimonia match almost every detail of the burials. Worship was attested 
for two Temenid kings: Amyntas III in an 'Amyntaion' at Pydna, and 
Philip II ‘as a god’ at Amphipolis and in the form of a statue to be 
enthroned among the statues of the Twelve Gods, carried in a procession 
at Aegeae on the day of his death. When Alexander conducted the 
funeral, ‘the tumulus of his father [i.e. Philip|' was the place where those 
found privy to the assassination of Philip were executed; we know of two 
such persons, and it may be no coincidence that two skeletons without 
burial rites or offerings were found in the soil of the tumulus covering 
Tomb 2. Cremation of the dead and the placing in the burial of their arms 
and armour and other emblems of honour, attested archaeologically at 
Chaeronea in 338, were practised by Alexander during his campaigns in 
Asia.>! Other emblems of honour, as presented for instance by Perdiccas 
after the death of Alexander in 323, were throne, diadem, robe, arms 
and armour, and ring.“ The combination of tumulus-burial and funerary 
sacrifices was a feature of Macedonian burial for honoured persons during 
the reigns of Philip and Alexander. 

The architectural forms of the Tombs are interesting. Tomb 1 had a flat 
roof, originally of wooden planks and finally of the limestone called poros 
in Greek; this kind of limestone was used for all the tombs. A similar flat 
roof, covering a two-chambered tomb near Katerini in Pieria, has been 
dated within the reign of Amyntas III. The change from a flat roof to a 
vaulted roof, as in Tomb 2, was made probably in the 360s on evidence 
supplied by Plato in Laws 947 d-e. He intended his leading statesman to 
receive the most honorific form of burial in ‘an underground tomb, 
vaulted, oblong, built of poros stone as unageing as possible, containing 


* See now Andronicos, V 55 ff. 

59 Schol. to D. 1. 5; Aelius Aristides 38. 715d (Amyntas); Aelius Aristides, loc. cit.: 
Diod. 16. 92. 5 and 95. 1, Sconpenés cióoiov indicating a statue for worship as a god (see F. 
W. Walbank in CAH” 7. 1.87) (Philip). Kroll 1. 24. 11 seems to describe the built-tomb 
itself as a ‘temple’ covering the ‘burial’, i.e. of Philip's remains in the coffer; it is explained 
otherwise by Andronicos, V 229. Griffith in HM 2. 695 was sceptical of any such worship of 
Philip. 

3! Just. 11. 2. I ‘ad tumulum patris’ (Philip). Arr. An. 1. 16. 5 and Curt. 7. 9. 21 
(Alexander). 

52 Curt. 10. 6. 4. Detailed arguments. such as the damage to the skull in Tomb 2 and the 
ivory head with a damaged right eye. are not included here, but can be found in Androni- 
cos, V, in JHS 104 (1984) 60ff., and in Hammond, ‘PT’ and ‘RTV’. 

53 See Andronicos, V 223. 
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stone couches set side by side, and, after the dead is laid to rest, covered 
with a circular tumulus'. The funeral was to be attended by the cavalry- 
men on their chargers and the infantrymen with their arms (as the funeral 
of the Macedonian dead after the battle of Issus was attended by the 
whole army in its finest battle array). Since this type of tomb was peculiar 
to Macedonia, Plato must have heard of it from his pupil, Euphraeus, 
who was philosopher-at-court to Perdiccas III in the second half of the 
360s.5^ Our two examples of this type of tomb did not have the pedi- 
ment over the facade, which became normal in and after the late fourth 
century. 

Next, we have to consider the Great Mound, r10 m. in diameter and 
I2 m. high in 1977, which overlaid the tumulus with its three Tombs at 
one end and another tumulus with three tombs of sun-dried brick and the 
remains of ‘ordinary citizens’ towards another end. We have noted the 
two huge mounds built by Alexander in Asia, one to cover the tomb of 
Hephaestion and the other a cenotaph in honour of Demaratus. In 
addition, Alexander was planning just before his death in 323 to raise in 
honour of his father, Philip, ‘a tomb almost as large as the greatest of the 
pyramids in Egypt'.?? This was of course to be at Aegeae, overlaying the 
actual tomb of Philip, and it would have been made with soil and stone in 
an area deficient in stone. That plan was abandoned by the Assembly of 
Macedonians after Alexander's death in Babylon. The idea, however, did 
not die. A Great Mound was built at Aegeae; moreover, it was built to 
honour someone of the Temenid line of kings, since the builder chose the 
site where kings of that line were already buried. Had he Philip in mind? 
If so, he would have made Philip's tomb the centre of the Great Mound. 
Instead, he built it over a central spot which had no burial but was close 
to the tomb of Alexander IV.?5 In other words, the Great Mound was 
probably a cenotaph in honour of Alexander the Great, whose mortal 
remains were in Egypt, but whose homeland was Macedonia. The king 
most likely to have honoured the memory of Alexander was his contem- 
porary and friend, Lysimachus, who held sway over Aegeae from 285 to 
281; for he above all admired Alexander, and he alone put the head of 
Alexander on coins. 

The suggestion that the Great Mound was built in 285-281 is supported 


** This argument was used in Hammond, ‘RTV’ 115, in Andronicos, V 225, and in BSA 
82 (1987) 5. 

5 Diod. 18. 4. 5; for the genuineness of the plans, which is disputed, see Hammond Alex 
300 ff. 

56 [ do not discuss here the masses of stone which Andronicos found in the centre of the 
Great Mound, but apparently not at ground level; we must await his full publication. The 
view I expressed in 'RTV' 113 may have been based on a mistaken idea of where the stones 
were. 
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by the dating of numerous broken funerary headstones and reliefs which 
were found in the upper layers of the Great Mound. For they extend no 
later than the beginning of the third century. But there is a much stronger 
argument for the Great Mound having been completed before 274. In 
that year the Gallic mercenaries of Pyrrhus plundered the tombs of the 
kings at Aegeae. They must have known which tombs were where, and 
which tomb was likely to have the richest plunder, namely that of Philip 
II. The only explanation for their failure to rob that tomb is that Tomb 2 
was too far into the Great Mound and too heavily overlaid by the Great 
Mound for them — and later tomb-robbers — to reach it. In my opinion we 
owe to Lysimachus as well as to Andronicos the treasures which these 
tombs have revealed to us.” 

The position of the shrine, the contents of the tombs, and the evidence 
of continuing sacrifice make it certain that Amyntas III and Philip II were 
believed to live on as divine beings. But such a belief was not limited 
to these two kings. A Hellenistic inscription, found in Eordaea, made 
reference to 'the priesthood of Archelaus', which can only mean that 
Archelaus had been worshipped as a god since his death in 399 and was 
still so worshipped. This case makes it likely that ‘the priest of Philip’, 
mentioned in an inscription at Amphipolis, conducted a worship of Philip 
II rather than of Philip V.5 In 317 Philip II and Alexander the Great 
appeared side by side as deities in a festival for Macedonian and Persian 
soldiers; for there were 'altars to the gods and to Alexander and Philip' 
and magnificent sacrifices were made 'to the gods and to Alexander and 
Philip'. The worshippers looked to these deified kings of the past to help 
them in this life. Thus Eumenes had no difficulty in convincing his 
Macedonian soldiers of the alleged epiphany of Alexander the Great: 'In 
Eumenes' sleep Alexander appeared and pointed to a royal tent with a 
throne set in it. Alexander then said that, if they met and discussed 
matters there, he would be present and take a hand in all their planning 
and their acting, if they should begin with him.' Contemporary Greeks at 
Athens and Sparta might have ridiculed these ideas, but their predeces- 
sors of the fifth century held the same beliefs. Then the contemporaries of 
Aeschylus accepted the epiphany and the advice of the deified Darius, 
and the priest at Delphi was confident that the Spartans would accept the 
promise of Apollo to take their side in the war against Athens, whether 
they asked him or not.°? 


57 For the funerary headstones see Andronicos, V 83 ff. The ‘crater’ which he found in 
the top of the Great Mound was probably caused by would-be robbers. Andronicos 
attributes the building of the Mound to Antigonus Gonatas, who ruled over Macedonia 
until 239. 

56 EA 1936 Chron. 7 (Archelaus): another inscription unpublished from Philippi suggests 
worship of Philip II there (see CAH 7.17. go and Habicht 16). 

59 Diod. 19. 22. 1, 3; Plu. Eum. 13. 5-8; Aeschylus, Persae 787 ff.; Thuc. 1. 118. 3. 
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The belief in the power of a deified king is very different from the 
belief simply in an after-life. For example, the offerings in Tomb 3 
indicated a belief in the after-life of the young king, Alexander IV. For 
just as the frescoes of the rape of Persephone by Pluto and the grief of 
Demeter in Tomb I suggested the after-life according to the religious 
beliefs of the Orphic and Dionysiac religions, so too the subjects of some 
of the ivories in Tomb 3 were suggestive of the after-life. Nor was this for 
royalty alone. Belief in an after-life is apparent from many burials in 
Macedonia. For example, a cist-tomb of the late fourth century at Derveni 
in Mygdonia had a piece of a commentary on an Orphic hymn on papyrus 
and a gold vessel with Dionysiac scenes; and a Macedonian built-tomb of 
the same period at Sedhes near Thessaloniki had a bone statuette of 
Persephone, portraits of Persephone and Demeter on gold plaques, and a 
gold coin for Charon, the ferryman of the dead to the underworld. 


6. The women of the royal house 


The domestic life of the palace of the Temenid dynasty was simple. The 
women of the royal family made the daily meals and wove the clothing of 
their menfolk; there was no staff of slaves or eunuchs, as at the Persian 
court. He: women did not attend state banquets or appear at the royal 
symposia.° 1 Yet they had great importance in the affairs of state. The 
marriage of a princess was arranged by the king for political or military 
reasons; thus in the decade 510—500 Gygaea was given in marriage to the 
Persian governor, Bubares, and their son rose high in the service of the 
Great King in Asia Minor. Such royal marriages were celebrated with 
pomp and ceremony, as today. For instance, when Cleopatra was married 
to the king of the Molossians, her father Philip II made official sacrifices 
and xa db arranged state banquets and mounted competitions in the 
? [n particular, sacrifice was made to the presiding deity of the royal 
um Heracles Patroüs, who was worshipped within the palaces at 
Aegeae and Pella. Women of the royal house wielded much influence 
when the king was under age or the succession was disputed. Thus of 
Philip's grand-daughters, Eurydice in her teens was able to exploit the 
loyalty of the Macedonian soldiers in Asia; and Thessalonice by marrying 
Cassander, the son of Antipater, conferred a degree of legitimacy upon 
Cassander's rule.9 
The wives of a king formed a separate category; for the blood of the 


© Andronicos, V 86-95, 113, and 207 (frescoes and ivories); AD 18 (1963) 2. 193ff. 
(Derveni); EA 1937. 866 ff. (Sedhes). 
! Curt. 5. 2. 20; Aristides, ed. Dindorf, 45. 55; Hdt. 8. 137. 2. 
€ Hdt. 5. 21. 2; Just. 7. 3. 9; Hdt. 7. 22. 2; 8. 136. 1; Diod. 16. 91. 4-5. 
& AD 25 (1970) B 2. 394; AJA 77 (1973) 70; FGrH 156 (Arrian) F 33 (Eurydice). 
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Temenids did not often run in their veins. The king usually chose to 
marry princesses of other royal houses, whether of Upper Macedonia or 
of Illyrian or Thracian dynasties or of Molossia; Philip II, for instance, took 
seven, or possibly eight, wives, of whom only one came from the Mace- 
donian homeland. Polygamy created a network of political and military 
alliances and, hopefully, a stock of sons, available for duties of state and 
for succession to the throne. With such prospects in mind the king treated 
all his wives as queens and raised all their children from birth as equals.™ 
Later, when a king wanted to show his own preference among the sons 
whom the Macedonian Assembly would ultimately consider for the suc- 
cession, he introduced an order of priority among his wives and his sons. 
The future queen mother was accorded special honour, and the chosen 
prince took precedence over other princes in the court. Thus Eurydice, 
the mother of a daughter and three sons, took precedence over Gygaea, 
who had borne three sons, and the oaths to a treaty of alliance with 
Athens c.374 were given by the king, Amyntas III, and his son, Alexan- 
der, who was thus marked out as his preferred successor. The exalted 
position of a queen mother was shown in the early genealogy of the 
Temenid line, as constructed in the Hellenistic period; for queen mothers 
were supplied for Temenus, two of his successors, and then Perdiccas, 
Argaeus, Philippus, and Aéropus. On the same principle statues of the 
queen mother, Eurydice, and the future queen mother Olympias, were 
associated with Amyntas, Philip, and his chosen successor, Alexander, in 
the Philippeum at Olympia; and ivory miniatures of the same five mem- 
bers of the royal house were attached to a wooden couch in Tomb 2 at 
Vergina.© 

The importance of arranged marriages and of the queen mother in the 
royal house may be illustrated by the life of Eurydice. She was a princess 
of the Lyncestian royal house, being a granddaughter of its founder, 
Arrhabaeus, and a daughter of Sirras, who acted as regent in Lyncus. Her 
marriage to Amyntas III seems to have ended the longstanding feud 
between Lyncus and Macedonia. In his last years Amyntas saw a possible 
rival to his own son in Ptolemy of Alorus, the senior member of another 
branch of the family (he was the son probably of Amyntas II). So 
Amyntas and Eurydice gave the hand of their eldest daughter to Ptolemy 
in marriage. This alliance held for the election of Eurydice's son Alex- 
ander as king; but soon afterwards he and Ptolemy were locked in a civil 
war, which was terminated by a Theban commander, Pelopidas, who 


** Satyrus in FHG 3. 161 F s: of Philip's sons "multos alios filios ex variis matrimoniis 
regio more susceptos' (Just. 9. 8. 3). 
* Tod. GHI 129, 20-1: FGrH 630 (Satyrus) F 1; POxy 27 (1962) 2465 pp. 121 f., Paus. 5. 
20. 10 (Phihppeum); Hammond, ‘PT’ 336; Andronicos, V 124 ff. 
The evidence for these relationships is summarized in HM 2. 14ff. and 178ff. 
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exacted hostages (one of them being Eurydice's youngest son, Philip). In 
368/7, when Alexander died, the Assembly elected Perdiccas king at the 
age of fifteen, made Ptolemy guardian, and conferred some powers on 
the queen mother. For it was Eurydice who obtained the help of an 
Athenian mercenary general and expelled a rival to her son, called 
Pausanias.9' Thus the throne was preserved for Perdiccas III, who as- 
sumed full powers in 365/4. On his death in 359, the Assembly elected his 
infant son to be king and Philip to be guardian; and not long afterwards 
Philip was elected king in place of the infant. As queen mother, Eurydice 
had a hand in keeping the throne in the possession of her own children, 
and it was appropriate that her name was given to a later princess. It was 
a sign of her privileged position that she dedicated a statue to Eukleia 
('Good Repute', an epithet probably of Artemis) in front of a temple to 
that deity at Aegeae, sometime in the third quarter of the fourth century. 
We hear also of a dedication to the Muses by her.9? 

The affairs of royalty fascinated the scandalmongers of the republican 
city-states of Greece. To them polygamy meant promiscuity, and they 
wrote of one queen and many prostitutes; and similarly of legitimate 
children by one queen and bastards by other women. Eurydice was a 
favourite butt. She was said to have learnt her letters late in life. She used 
her wits to plot the murder of Amyntas (a plot which miscarried), to 
displace her daughter as paramour or even as wife of Ptolemy, to com- 
pass the murder of her son Alexander and finally to murder her next son 
Perdiccas without a qualm for his little boy. The analogy of the modern 
gutter press should warm us against accepting a word of it.” 

Another notable queen mother was Olympias, a princess of the 
Molossian royal house, who married Philip II and bore him a son and 
a daughter, Alexander and Cleopatra. The marriage alliance united 
Molossia and Macedonia against the Illyrians; and in 342 it gave Philip a 
reason for invading Epirus and placing a brother of Olympias on the 
Molossian throne. By 340 at the latest, when her son Alexander was 
chosen to deputize for the king in Macedonia, Olympias was marked out 
as the queen-mother-to-be, and despite a short period of estrangement, 
her statue was one of the five statues dedicated in the Philippeum at 
Olympia. From 334 to 324, when Alexander was in Asia, Olympias took 
charge of ‘ali that makes for the protection of the kingship’ (see p. 24 
above). She was then a representative of the Macedonian State, either 


$' Aeschines 2. 26-9. writing for Athenians: Plu. Pelop. 26-7. Scholia to Aeschines 2. 
29; the chronology is disputed (see A. Aymard, “Philippe de Macédoine étage à Thébes', 
REA 56 (1954) 15f., and HM 2. 18Roff.). Nepos. Iphicr. 3. 2. 

Discovered by Andronicos. V sof., and dated by the fine lettering. Plu. Mor. 14 B- C. 

*? Much of this was accepted as truth by Beloch, Geyer. Cloché, and especially G. H. 
Macurdy in AJPh 48 (1927) 201 f. Just. 7. 4. 7-7. 5. 8 is the chief source. 
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alone in receiving shipments of corn from Cyrene or in assoctation with 
'the Macedonians', Alexander or Antipater; and she had a special au- 
thority in matters of religious procedure." In 324 Alexander arranged 
that his mother should take over similar duties in Molossia; for he wanted 
his sister Cleopatra to act for him in Macedonia. There was no intention 
of humiliating the queen mother. It was probably at this moment that 
in gratitude for her intercession with the gods during his absence he 
decreed that Olympias would be worshipped as a divine being after her 
death. 

Fate ruled otherwise for Olympias. After her son’s death in 323 she 
intrigued in vain from her position at the Molossian court. Then she was 
invited by Polyperchon to take his side in the civil war against Cassander. 
As queen mother she issued orders in the name of ‘the house and family 
of Philip and the children of Alexander’ and ‘on behalf of the kings and 
herself’, the kings then being Philip III (a half-brother of Alexander) and 
Alexander IV (the son of Alexander); these orders were obeyed by 
officers in Asia who had served under Alexander, and some Macedonian 
troops there took an oath of obedience to ‘Olympias and the kings’.”? 
Then the royal house split. Philip III and his wife Eurydice joined 
Cassander’s cause. Olympias, with Alexander IV, invaded Macedonia, 
and the Macedonian soldiers deserted Philip and Eurydice to join her. In 
theory her prestige was such that she might have united the royal house. 
In practice she took an insane revenge, having Philip III done to death 
and Eurydice forced to commit suicide and executing the leading sup- 
porters of Cassander. The civil war continued. In 317 Cassander invaded 
and forced Olympias to capitulate on condition that her life was spared. 
He dishonoured his promise and sent 200 soldiers to kill her. Not one of 
them dared face her. She was dispatched by the relatives of those she 
herself had executed.” 

The career of Olympias was decked out with every kind of scandal by 
Greek and Latin writers. She was charged with being unfaithful to Philip, 
planning the murder of Philip, crowning the corpse of his assassin, in- 
stituting annual sacrifices in honour of the assassin, and killing Philip’s 
wife Cleopatra and her baby by different and incompatible methods. 
These charges, it seems, were echoes of a bitter propaganda war between 
the supporters of Cassander and those of Olympias. No weight should be 


7? Hyperides 3. 31, 32, 35. 36; Diod. 17. 108. 7; Tod. GHI 196, 6, 22; see Hammond, 
'SPA' 474 ff. 

7! Curt. 10. s. 30, cf. 9. 6. 26 ‘Olympiada immortalitati consecrare decreverat... 
quandoque excesserat vita.' Olympias was well described by Just. 13. 6. 12 as 'civium favor 
propter Alexandri Philippique nomina’. 

Nepos, Eum. 6. 3; Plu. Eum. 12. 4-5. 
7? Diod. 19. 11, 35-6, 49-51; Just. 14. 6. 6-12. 
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attached to them.” The corpses of Philip III and Eurydice and the corpse 
of Olympias may not have received a worthy form of burial at the time. 
But the proper feelings of Macedonians towards their royalty were 
satisfied later, when Cassander held a state funeral for the remains of 
Philip and Eurydice and her mother Cynane at Aegeae, and when sup- 
porters of Olympias raised a high tumulus over her remains in the vicinity 
of Pydna.”° 

In 309 Polyperchon invaded Macedonia, intending to place a natural 
son of Alexander, called Heracles, then reaching his majority, on the 
throne alongside Alexander IV. But Polyperchon and Cassander made 
a villainous pact: they killed Heracles, and Cassander rewarded Poly- 
perchon. In the same year the last male of the Temenid line died. The 
corpse was cremated. A gold wreath of oak-leaves and acorns, like that 
worn by Philip II, was hung on the neck of the silver urn which contained 
his ashes, and a coronation robe was placed beside the urn. The offerings 
deposited in Tomb 3 were as fine as those in Tomb 2. Curry-combs were 
among them, and a chariot-race was depicted on the walls of the chamber. 
He was a true Temenid in his love of horses." 

Alexander IV went alone to the after-life. Young women, capable of 
child-bearing, accompanied the adult kings, Amyntas III and Philip II. 
The belief that women and men both went under certain circumstances to 
an after-life seems to have been widely held in Macedonia, if we may 
judge from other tombs. The offerings in the unplundered Tomb 2 
suggest that the after-life of the deified king was imagined to be of a phy- 
sical nature, very much as portrayed by Pindar in Olympian 2. 71-80 and 
fragments 129-30; and this was true also of his wife and of Alexander IV. 
For a boy to engage in hunting, horse-tending, chariot-racing, athletics, 
drinking, and banqueting was the height of bliss; and for an adult man 
one added fighting in war and the making of love. The offerings in the 
antechamber were for the use of the young woman in the after-life: in 
particular a gold-covered quiver, a stock of shafted arrows in three 
categories of size, two javelins, and a spear. She too was to engage in 
hunting in the after-life.”’ 


™ Plu. Alex. to. 6-8; Paus. 8. 7. 7; Just. 9. 5. 9, 7. 1-2; for Satyrus as the probable 
source see Hammond THA 87 ff. Accepte | virtually by Berve 2. 285 ff. and E. Badian. ‘The 
death of Philip IT Phoenix 17 (1963) 249: dismissed for Olympias by G. T. Griffith in HM 2. 
685 as regards the assassination of Philip. 

5 Diod. 19. 52. 5; FGrH 73 (Diyllus) F 1; C. F. Edson, ‘The Tomb of Olympias', Hesp. 
18 (1949) 84ff., citing epigrams found near Makriyialos and Kitros. The tomb is probably 
one of the four noted in Hammond 'Pydna' 34 with map. 

?$ Diod. 20. 20. 1, 28 (Heracles); 19. 105. 2 (Alexander); and a garbled account of both 
in Just. 15. 2. 3-5. The order of the killings is disputed. For Tomb 3 see Andronicos, V 
198 ff. 

7' Pindar mentioned horses, athletics, draughts, and music-making. For the offerings see 
Andronicos, V 202 ff. for the boy-king and 177 ff. for the woman. Some Olympian gods and 
goddesses were envisaged wearing armour. 
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The manner of her death is a puzzle. Whereas we may infer that the 
young woman in Tomb 1 died in childbirth and was later placed in the 
tomb, which had a removable top, the evidence of Tomb 2 suggests that 
the young woman was cremated at the same time as the king and that the 
antechamber received her remains soon after the sealing of the main 
chamber. Did she coincidentally die a natural death or is this a case of 
suttee? The possibility of coincidence should not be excluded. Yet there 
are some points which may support suttee. The two named wives of 
Philip who could have been aged between twenty-three and twenty-seven 
in 336 were Cleopatra (married in 337) and Meda (married probably in 
339). Cleopatra can be excluded; for she was killed either in connection 
with the death of Attalus some months after the burial of Philip or in the 
period just before Alexander left for Asia. Meda fits the bill. For she was 
a princess of a tribe, the Getae, which practised suttee (Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Getia), and she might well have owned the gold quiver-cover, which is of 
an unusual type, known otherwise only among the Scythian tribes on the 
north coast of the Black Sea. The Getae were neighbours of Scythians. 
Another possibility is that the remains of the woman in Tomb 2 were 
those of a Scythian wife, if Philip held the Scythian king Atheas to his 
promise and became his son-in-law and heir by marrying his daughter, 
also in 339. For the Scythians too practised suttee at the burial of their 
kings (Hdt. 4. 71. 4.).”8 


78 For the date of Meda's marriage see Griffith in HM 2. 560. For Cleopatra's death see 
Just. 9. 7. 2, 12; 11. 2. 3, 5. 1: 12. 6. 14; Paus. 8. 7. 7; and for the sources of these references 
Hammond, Alex 39 and THA 8off., 95f., 104. 183 n. 9. and 185 n. 38. Andronicos, V 231, 
prefers Cleopatra, but does not dismiss Meda. For Atheas, whose coins bore the quiver as 
an emblem, see Just. 9. 2. 1 ‘in successionem eum regni Scythiae adoptaturus', and Ham- 
mond, 'RTV' 123; contra P, Green in Adams and Borza 145 n. 44. 
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THE MACEDONIANS AND THEIR 
NEIGHBOURS DOWN TO 452 


1. Southern, western, and north-western neighbours 


As the strength of the Macedones grew and they acquired the additional 
territories which we described in Chapter 1, namely Bottiaea, Almopia, 
and Eordaea, they came into closer contact with their neighbours. We 
shall now give a survey of those neighbours, as they were in the second 
half of the sixth century. Some of our information comes from the 
fragments of the earliest Greek historical geography, which was written 
late in the sixth century by Hecataeus of Miletus and was drawn upon 
by Strabo—some 500 years later—for his account of northern Greece 
and the central Balkans. Otherwise we rely mainly on archaeology and 
coinage. 

To the south the Thessalian state was far more advanced and wealthy 
than the state of the Macedones. It was a loosely organized union of 
independent city-states of the Greek type, which were ruled by able, but 
often rival, aristocracies. Their wealth was derived from the fertile plains 
of Thessaly, which grew precious cereals in abundance and pastured 
cattle and especially fine horses, and they had good harbours on the Gulf 
of Pagasae, which were conveniently placed on the coastal route between 
Athens, for instance, and the Black Sea and the coast of Asia Minor. The 
Thessalians were in touch with the descendants of the colonists who had 
gone from Thessaly and settled the islands of Lesbos and the north- 
western coast of Asia Minor. Fortunately for the Macedonians, the 
Thessalians aimed to expand southwards and gain control of central 
Greece. 

Between the Macedonians and the Thessalians there were two tribal 
groups, living in mountainous country, which acted as buffers. The 
Magnetes had a special affinity with the Macedones; for their ancestor 
Magnes was a brother of Macedon in the genealogy preserved by 
Hesiod.! They had in common with the Macedonians a worship of Zeus 
of the mountain top (Zeus Acraeus of Mt Pelion), a festival called the 
Hetairideia, an Aeolic dialect of Greek speech, and a partly pastoral way 
of life. Living in villages and encampments, they were organized in small 


! Hesiod, Eoeae fr. 7. 
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groups which took their name from salient features of the locality: for 
instance the Oxónaioi (‘men of the beech tree’, like the Kupatshari ‘men 
of the oak' whom we mentioned as being settled near Grevena) and 
Krokaioi (‘men of the crocus’).? 

The second group, the Perrhaebi, occupied the catchment area of 
the river Titaresius which flowed into the Peneus, the main river of the 
Thessalian plain. They were engaged in transhumant pastoralism, moving 
their flocks to the summer pastures of north Pindus, where they met an 
offshoot of their own race, ‘the migrating Perrhaebi’; but they had also 
developed three towns in the upper valley of the Titaresius. 

Both peoples were warlike. They had much in common with the other 
hill peoples who lived round the Thessalian plain and round the 
Spercheus valley farther south. The Magnetes and the Aenianes (a similar 
people, but speaking a West Greek dialect) were famous for a dance 
called the ‘karpaia’, which was a vigorous performance by men in full 
armour. The Macedonians had this same dance, which they called the 
*karpea'.? The Malieis limited the full franchise to those who were serving 
or had served as soldiers, and the holding of office to those who were 
still so serving. In this respect, as we shall see, they resembled the 
Macedones. The tribal system was still strong, and on certain occasions 
the boys went naked until the age of sixteen (as they did in the 
Gymnopaidiai at Sparta).* The martial spirit was strong among all these 
hill peoples. 

The areas to the west and north-west of what the Macedones now held 
(viz. Almopia, Pieria, Bottiaea, and Eordaea) contained a number of 
basins and plateaux which were some 500 m. higher in altitude than the 
coastal plain. Separated one from another by mountain ranges, they each 
had their own group of tribes. They were bounded to the west by high 
ranges: Pindus, Grammus, Vitsi, and Peristeri. If we proceed clockwise 
from the south to the north, they were the Elimeotae, the Tymphaei, the 
Orestae, the Lyncestae, and the Pelagones. They were at the pastoral 
stage, living in temporary encampments and not using any built-tombs for 
their dead; for excavation has yielded almost nothing of the sixth century 
except at Kozani in Elimea. There some graves of the late sixth century 
contained two gold bracelets, a silver bowl with an inscription which 
reads 'sacred [property] of the Athena at Megara'. If this Megara was a 


2 See F. Stahlin in Pauly Wissowa, RE 14 (1930) 463. For Krokaioi we may compare 
Krokion Pedion in Str. 435. 

? Hesychius, s. v. karpea. The dance as described in Xenophon, Anab. 6. 1. 7, imitated 
the stealing of cattle. The Macedonians had another dance of men in full armour, called the 
Telesias. 

* For the Aenianes and the Perrhaebi in the //iad, see Hammond, Ep 371-5; and for the 
Malieis Arist. Politics 1297^12- 18 and fr. 553 (Rose). 
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local place (and a Megara is attested in the vicinity), this is the earliest 
inscription yet known in Macedonia. It is appropriately in honour of a 
goddess. Each group then had its own monarchy with an indigenous 
royal house. All five groups spoke a West Greek dialect. They were 
associated politically with the leading pastoral group of Epirus, the 
Molossi. The association meant that they accepted the military leadership 
of the Molossian king and that they had peaceful access to the rich winter 
pastures of the coastlands of Epirus and beyond them to the coastal plain 
of Illyris (now central Albania). Although they made some use of the 
winter pastures of the Macedonian coastal plain and traded with the 
Macedones, their main interests lay in the west. Thus Hecataeus de- 
scribed them as ‘Molossian tribal states’ (Molossika ethne).$ 

While these peoples were backward and continued to be so throughout 
the fifth century, they were in contact with more advanced peoples to 
the north-west, who had developed the rich resources of the lakeland (the 
two Prespas and Ochrid) and of the uppermost valley of the Axius (the 
region called Polog today with two large towns, Tetovo and Gostivar). 
Excavations at Radoliste and Trebeniste in the lakeland have revealed 
two cemeteries of very wealthy burials. Each cemetery was used probably 
by a royal house, and it seems that the two royal houses combined to 
form a powerful state. At Trebeniste ten men were buried each with his 
sword, spears, and helmet, and with pins, ornaments, and other offerings; 
and there were three women's graves with their jewelry and fine offer- 
ings. The wealth in gold and silver was remarkable. There were gold 
death-masks, reminiscent of those at Mycenae a millennium earlier, gold 
gloves and gold sandals, and an abundance of silver objects; and there 
were fine bronze vessels and Greek pottery, which had been imported. 
The cemetery at Radoliste was very similar, but not quite so wealthy.’ 
Who were these royal houses? A passage, unfortunately corrupt, in 
Strabo, which on my interpretation was derived from Hecataeus, told of 
two dynasties joining forces: one was the house descended from Cadmus 
and Harmonia (mythical rulers of Thebes in Boeotia), ruling over the 
Encheleae, an Illyrian-speaking tribe, and the other had the name 
‘Peresadyes’. There is no doubt about the Encheleae; they occupied the 
fertile land round Lake Lychnitis (now Lake Ochrid). The Peresadyes 
were rulers probably of an Illyrian-speaking people, called Dardanians, 
who not only occupied Polog, but also had kinsmen of the same name on 
the Danubian side of the watershed range, that is, in the region known 


5 EA 1948-9. 85f. and HM 2. 95f. 

$ See Hammond, Ep 461f. and HM 1. 439 and 2. 63. 

7 B. Filow, Die archaische Nekropole von Trebenischte (Berlin, 1927), and L. Popović, 
*Radoliste' in Zbornik radova Narodnog muzeja 1 (1938) 75f. See HM 2. 91 for a summary 
and further references. 
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today as Kosovo.? If this is correct, the gold and silver came to Trebeniste 
from Polog (silver) and Kosovo (gold and silver), and the silver at 
Radoliste came from local deposits of silver which were associated with a 
region later called Damastium. Another sign of wealth and of trade was 
the appearance of a silver coinage inscribed ‘of the Tyntenoi'. The name 
was that of the neighbouring Illyrian tribe, the *Atintanoi'; but the Greek 
artists who stamped and inscribed the coins used the Ionic dialect and 
gave a shortened version 'Tyntenoi'.? 

We can trace the relations in trade of these dynasties. To the west they 
were in contact with two colonies of Corinth on the Adriatic coast, 
Epidamnus (later called Dyrrachium) and Apollonia; to the south-west 
with central Epirus and its oracle at Dodona; to the south-east with 
Deuriopus (a district in which towns were developing); and further to the 
south-east Paeonia covering the middle valley of the Axius, and Ichnae 
and Sindus at the head and eastern side of the Thermaic Gulf, which were 
in trade with the powerful colony of Corinth at Potidaea on the western- 
most prong of Chalcidice. Thus we see an early version of the Via 
Egnatia, running from Epidamnus and Apollonia to the lakeland basin of 
Ochrid and thence into Pelagonia and Paeonia (rather than, as later, into 
Lyncus, Eordaea, and Bottiaea), and so to Pella and Ichnae. The route 
from Epirus in the south went on from the Ochrid basin into what is now 
central Yugoslavia. The connection with Ichnae is revealed by the silver 
coinage inscribed *of the Ichnaioi' in Greek lettering, which shares some 
devices with the coins ‘of the Tyntenoi’; moreover, there is no silver near 
Ichnae and the silver bullion for its coins must have come from the 
prolific mines of the Atintanoi.'° 


2. Northern and eastern neighbours 


We come next to the Paeonians. They spoke a separate language, distinct 
from Illyrian, Thracian, and Greek. They had a god of healing, whom the 
Greeks transliterated as ‘Darron’; and it is this name which enables us 
to identify an early silver coinage inscribed ‘Derronikos’ as that of a 
Paeonian people named Derrones after their god. This coinage consisted 
mainly of very heavy pieces; they were evidently minted for export as 
bullion. The mine from which the silver came was probably at Kratovo 
(ancient Tranupara) and at other sites in the valleys of the Pecinj and the 
Bregalnitsa, which flow from the east into the Axius. The homeland of 


8 Strabo 326. See HM 2. gif. 

? See HM 2. 74f. and Hammond, Ep 600. 

10 For Ichnae see HM 2. 76f. and Hammond, 'LIMC' 245 f. Some coins are marked with 
a footprint, which is a pun on the Greek form of what was a non-Greek name. 
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these Paeonians comprised the wide and fertile lowlands of the middle 
Axius and its tributaries from the bend of the Axius north of Skopje 
(ancient Scupi) to the narrows of the Axius at Demir Kapu. The region of 
Stobi, west of the river, was also Paeonian. The country was famous for 
its oxen and for a form of beer which was brewed from an abundance of 
cereals; and the forested mountains sheltered lions and the aurochs, a 
large breed of wild cattle. The people were organized in tribes and were 
ruled by an indigenous monarchy, which had its capital at Astibus (Stip) 
on the like-named river (now the Bregalnitsa). A group of burials, begin- 
ning late in the sixth century have been excavated at Karaorman near 
Stip. The dead had been cremated, and there was evidence of sacrifices 
having been made for decades after the interment. It was probably a 
royal cemetery, the kings being worshipped after death.'' Another 
Paeonian homeland was the middle and upper valley of the Strymon with 
deposits of gold and silver at Pautalia (now Kjustendil). The leading tribe 
was called the Laeaei; they issued heavy silver coins, on which there was 
a distinctive winged horse walking, its wings being furled. They shared 
one device with the Derrones."? 

Around 550 the Paeonians expanded southwards. They captured 
Amphaxitis, that is the strips of fertile land on both sides of the Axius as 
it enters the coastal plain. They drove the Macedones back and occupied 
Ichnae and Pella themselves; and they took control of Crestonia, where 
there was gold near Kilkis, and also of Mygdonia, which included the bay 
of Thessaloniki and the area of the two lakes. Meanwhile the Paeonians 
of the Strymon valley invaded, and occupied, the basin of the Strymon 
down to the coast. The leading tribe which settled there was the Sirio- 
paiones, and they obtained gold and silver from Akhladhokhori. Their 
name has survived in that of the modern city Serres. The Kumli valley 
which provides the shortest route from the Axius to the Strymon was also 
occupied by the Paeonians, and here they exploited deposits of silver at 
Theodoraki. During their period of power the Siriopaiones issued large 
silver coins with the inscription SIRINON; and the Letaei in Mygdonia, 
where there was gold, issued a prolific coinage in silver, of which only a 
part were inscribed with their name. A characteristic device on the coins of 
the western group of Paeonian tribes was a god walking beside or riding 
on an ox-drawn wagon with the sun or a heimet above the oxen, while the 
Letaei and the Siriopaiones had a representation of a Silenus carrying off 
a Nymph.” 


1 For the Paconians see HM 1. 78f. and 2. 75íf. and 95 (Karaorman). The beer is 
mentioned by Hecataeus (FGrH 1 F 154). 

2 HM 2. 39 

D HM 2. 821. 
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So The Persian occupation of Macedonia 


The Paeonians were founders of cities and held their conquests by their 
military prowess, of which the helmet on the coins was a symbol. For- 
tunately for the Macedonians, the Paeonians expanded next not west- 
wards, but eastwards; for they reduced the south coast of Thrace and 
made an attack on Perinthus by the Sea of Marmara, which was unsuc- 
cessful. Their period of power came to an end when the Persians invaded 
Europe. 

The first aim of the Persian king, Darius, was to subdue the Scythian 
peoples north of the lower Danube and the Black Sea. Although he failed 
there in 512, his general Megabazus completed the conquest of central 
Thrace and then advanced along the south coast in 511. The Paeonians 
mustered their forces between Mt Pangaeum and the coast; but the 
Persian army took an inland route, overran the Paeonians’ undefended 
towns in the Strymon basin and deported the entire families of the lead- 
ing Paeonian tribes to Asia. Some escaped and returned; but Paeonian 
control of the Strymon basin was ended forever.'* For the Thracian tribes 
which had supported the Persian army occupied the best land and drove 
the surviving Paeonians into the hills. During this collapse of Paeonian 
power the Macedonians attacked the Paeonians from the west side and 
gained possession of Pella, Ichnae, and Amphaxitis. It was in Amphaxitis 
that the Macedonian king, Amyntas, made his submission to the Persian 
envoys who were sent ahead by Megabazus in 510.’° Opposition would 
have been disastrous. For some thirty years Macedonia was to be the 
most westerly district of the Persian Empire. Amyntas was left on his 
throne as a client of ‘The Great King, King of Kings’. 

Amyntas I and his successor Alexander I were eager to establish 
friendly relations with the Persian overlords. Amyntas gave his daughter 
Gygaea in marriage to one of them, Bubares. He acted in the interest of 
Persia by safeguarding the important crossing of the Axius near Ichnae 
and by holding the Iron Gates of the Axius inland against the Paeonians. 
In return Amyntas was left in control of the territory which he had won. 
There he initiated a new policy, perhaps under instructions from Persia. 
Instead of expelling the local population, he absorbed it into the Mace- 
donian kingdom, and the cities of Amphaxitis became centres of co- 
existence and ultimately of fusion. 

He now controlled the passages of trade through Amphaxitis to the 


^ HM a. s6f. with references to Herodotus’ account. For the extent of Persia's conquests 
in Thrace see Hammond, Chiron 10 (1980) S4- -61 contra H. Castritius in Chiron 2 (1972) 
1ff.; see also A. Fol and Hammond in CAH IV? (1988) 243 ff. and J. M. Balcer, Historia 37 
(1988) 1 ff. 

i Herodotus 5. 17-18 and HM 2. 58; contra Errington, GM 17 ‘Amyntas unterwarf 
sich den Persern nicht’, 
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Thermaic Gulf; and the power of Persia protected him from ambitious 
rivals. These were not lacking. For in 510 Thracian tribes in the company 
of the Persian forces had taken possession of Mygdonia as far as the east 
coast of the Thermaic Gulf, and the kings of their leading tribe, the 
Edones, issued their own prolific coinage from Lete. The river Gallikos 
was named Edonus at this time, and the gold of this region was exploited 
by the Edones. What appears to be one of their royal cemeteries has been. 
excavated recently near Sindos (a modern town, not necessarily identical 
with ancient Sindus), and the assembly of gold masks, mouthpieces, and 
jewelry rivals the finds from Trebeniste. Another tribe, the Bisaltae, 
which held the western part of the Strymon basin and Mt Dysoron, joined 
with the Persians and took possession of the northern part of Crestonia.!$ 
The Bisaltae regarded themselves as distinct from the Thracians. 

It must have been the Persians who gave to Amyntas an enclosed 
fertile valley called Anthemus, which lies between the hinterland of the 

alcidic peninsula and the east coast of the Thermaic Gulf. He could 
riot have won it by force of arms; for the powerful Edones held the part 
of Mygdonia which lies between Amphaxitis and Anthemus.!" This terri- 
tory was offered c.505 by Amyntas to the expelled tyrant of Athens, 
Hippias, who stood in high favour with the Persians. If Hippias had 
accepted it, presumably on loan, since he intended with Persian aid to 
reinstate himself at Athens, Persian authority would have kept Anthemus 
safe for Macedonia. In fact Hippias did not accept. This is the first 
recorded instance of what became a regular practice, the acquisition by 
the king of annexed or conquered territory. 


4. The reign of Alexander 1 


Amyntas died c.495. He had remained loyal to Persia during the revolt of 
the Greeks in Asia Minor, and his successor Alexander pursued the same 
policy when a Persian army marched along the Thracian coast and en- 
tered Macedonia in 492. He was rewarded handsomely by the successor 
of Darius, Xerxes, who was planning to invade Greece from Macedonia 
and wished therefore to add depth to his position by controlling the 
hinterland. According to Justin 7. 4. 1, 'Xerxes presented Alexander with 
the rule of the whole region between Olympus and Haemus.' This 


1€ "Thuc. 2. 99. 4; Strabo 7 fr, 11. The Sindos material is on show in the Museum of 
Thessaloniki. See the excellent Catalogue of the Exhibition written by I. Vokotopoulou and 
others (Thessaloniki, 1983). 

17 The excavations near modern Sindos have provided further evidence that the Thra- 
cians held this area at this time. When Megabazus defeated the Paeonians, he presumably 
directed the division of the territories between those who had fought against the Paeonians. 
Bosworth, C 1. 59, supposed that Anthemus was acquired in Philip II's reign. 
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grandiose phrase means that Upper Macedonia was brought under the 
rule of Alexander; for ‘Haemus’ was the name used for the watershed 
range between the Danube basin and the Mediterranean, and its western- 
most peak was Mt Scardus (Sar Planina) to the north of Pelagonia. In 
point of fact the tribes of Upper Macedonia were submitting to Persia 
and being placed under the authority of Persia's client king. But the 
claim of Alexander was passed on to his successor, and the tribes were 
described by Thucydides in 429 as e.g. ‘Lyncestae Macedones', whereas 
to Hecataeus they had been e.g. ‘Orestae Molossi'. But it was a tenuous 
authority. For Thucydides mentioned that each group of tribes then had 
its own monarchy and was ‘in alliance with and subject to’ the Mace- 
donians. It is apparent that they not infrequently sided with the enemies 
of Macedonia.” 

The Persian occupation was of immense value to Macedonia in bring- 
ing the king and the people into contact with a wider world, adding 
territories, extending the king’s authority, and strengthening his country’s 
economy. For the Persians were big spenders, and the timber and food- 
stuffs of Macedonia were in demand. Being on the frontier, Alexander 
was able to play a double game. He advanced Persia’s cause by his con- 
tacts with the ruling clan in Thessaly, the Aleuadae, who like himself 
were descended from Heracles; and the Aleuadae were to be staunch 
supporters of Persia. On the other hand as a Greek victorious in the 
sprint and, perhaps four years later, in the pentathlon at the Olympic 
Games, Alexander was on good terms with many aristocrats of the Greek 
city-states. He was given diplomatic honours as proxenos for some service 
to Athens before 480. It has been suggested that he supplied Athens with 
the timber for the building of the ships which defeated the Persians at 
Salamis in 480. In those days the seas and the land-frontiers were open, 
and trade seems not to have been restricted by political controls.?? 

In Herodotus' history of the Persian War of 480/79 Alexander was a 
charismatic figure in the eyes of both sides. He acted as Persia's emissary 
in negotiations with the Greek states, supplied light-armed troops to the 
Persian army and sent leading Macedonians to serve as Persia's represen- 
tatives in control of some city-states in Boeotia. But what Herodotus 
stressed was his help to the Greeks: the secret advice and the forewarn- 
ings which Alexander gave to the Greek commanders about passes from 


18 See HM 2. 63f. for the meaning of the passage in Justin 7. 4. 1. Wirth, Ph 20, took the 
extension to ‘Ochridsee’; this is an error in geography, since the Lake is 50 miles and two 
mountain ranges away from the plateaux of Lyncus and Pelagonia; see Hammond, Atlas 
Map 12 and Studies Edson 201 ff. and especially 215. 

1% Thuc. 2. 99. 2, 4; 4. 82. 1 "Lyncestae Macedones’. 

?? See C. F. Edson in AM 1. 251.; contra Meiggs, Timber 124, but without explaining 
why Athens bestowed such honours on Alexander I. 
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Macedonia into Thessaly, and the secret messages which helped the 
Greeks just before their decisive victory at Plataea.24 When the Persian 
forces retreated in disorder along the excellent road system which they 
had built in Macedonia,? Alexander followed after them and annexed 
Crestonia, Mygdonia, and Bisaltia, so that his kingdom now extended 
into the western side of the Strymon basin. It was the Thracians, not 
Alexander, who attacked the Persians during this retreat. 

By 477 it was clear that a Persian imperial army would not return in 
force to Europe. It was probably then that Alexander attacked the 
Persian forces at Nine Ways (its later name was Amphipolis). He won a 
great victory. For he dedicated gold statues of himself at Delphi and at 
Olympia as a 'firstfruit of spoils from captive Medes'.? From this it 
appears that he captured a Persian base and some leading Persians at 
Nine Ways. Thereafter Athens was not a friend, but a rival. In 476/5 
Cimon captured Eion, the port of Nine Ways on the coast, and he estab- 
lished a naval base there. The Thracians, led by the Edones, were hostile 
to both Alexander and the Athenians, and it was these Thracians who 
wrested Nine Ways from Alexander and resisted the Athenians. 

In this three-sided struggle the Athenians and their allies, who had 
complete thalassocracy, appeared to be the most dangerous; for they 
planned to cut off a large part of Macedonian territory” and to drive the 
Edones out of the Strymon basin. In 465 they landed a force of 10,000 
‘colonists’ to take possession. But they were destroyed by the Thracians 
at Drabescus, far inland. It was only in 436 that the Athenians and their 
allies captured Nine Ways, renamed it Amphipolis, and established a city 
of mixed Greek population, which controlled the export of the produce of 
the Strymon basin and its hinterland. 

Alexander's greatest success was his exploitation of the defeat of 
Persia. Serving as a cavalryman under the Persian commander Artabazus, 
he escaped with him from the battlefield of Plataea, and he probably 
hastened ahead to levy his Macedonian forces, which then followed on 
the heels of the Persians and conquered the Edones and the Bisaltae 
before they had time to organize themselves. Thereby he captured the 
gold-mine near Kilkis and the gold dross which was washed from the 
Edonus river, now renamed ‘Echedorus’, meaning 'Gift-bearer'; the rich 
mine at Theodoraki, which soon yielded a talent of silver a day; and the 
gold-mine at Nigrita, on the west side of the Strymon basin. For the first 


21 Herodotus 7. 173. 3-4: 9. 44-45. 

The Persians cut a road, for instance, through the forest west of Mt Olympus (Hdt. 7. 
131). We may compare the road which was cut through the forests of North Carolina from 
the coast to Hillsborough by General Cornwallis for the transportation of supplies. 

2 Hdt. 7. 121. 1 and [D.] 12. 21; see HM 2. 102 n. 1. 

Plu. Cimon 14. 2. 
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time in its history the Macedonian kingdom had the necessary means for 
issuing a coinage. 

Alexander began by placing the letters AA on the current coins of the 
Bisaltae instead of the ligature <E used by the Bisaltae. These coins had 
as devices a backward-looking goat and a man beside a walking horse, 
and on the reverse a quadripartite square, round which his name in the 
genitive case now displaced the word BISALTIKON. The first new device 
which Alexander invented was placed on his largest coin, an octodrachm. 
It shows a horseman (clearly himself) wearing a distinctive Macedonian 
hat encircled by a cloth diadem, of which the ends hang down his back, 
and carrying two hunting spears with broad blades, while a dog runs 
under the horse; and on the reverse the head of a goat, this animal being 
the mascot of the Macedonians. In artistic quality this coin was far 
superior to the coinages of the Balkan peoples — Tynteni, Derrones, 
Bisaltae, Laeaei, and since c.510 the Edones, and it was probably the first 
coin ever which portrayed a reigning king.” No less remarkable was his 
dedication, to Apollo and to Zeus, of statues of himself in solid gold. 

The coinage and the statues had no mention of 'Macedones'. The pre- 
eminent position of the king in the Macedonian State, which we have 
described in Chapter II, was clear for all to see. The mines of precious 
metals in the conquered territories won by the spear (doriktéton) were the 
perquisite and possession of the king, and he alone had what Aristotle 
later was to call ‘the immensity of wealth and prestige’*° which enabled 
him to make statues of himself in gold. 

The personality and the wealth of Alexander attracted the attention 
of the Greek world. Pindar, the poet of Thebes, wrote an ode in his 
honour, addressing him as *bold-scheming son of Amyntas', and is said to 
have visited his court, then at Aegeae. Pindar's rival, Bacchylides of 
Ceos, wrote a delightful song of the hopes engendered by wine and 
addressed it to ‘the son of greatly famous, proud Amyntas'; and it is 
probable that Bacchylides was Alexander's guest at a royal banquet at 
Aegeae.^ Herodotus of Halicarnassus visited the Macedonian court, 
enhanced the tradition of the king's Temenid descent, and portrayed the 
king's part in the Persian War in the most favourable light. When 
Themistocles was wanted by Athens and Sparta, he fled to Alexander, 
who gave him sanctuary at Pydna—a Greek city which Alexander had 
incorporated into his kingdom — and sent him on his way to Asia Minor. 
There Alexander's cousin, Amyntas, son of Bubares and Gygaea, was in 


25 HM 2. 104f. and Hammond, 'LIMC' 251 with Fig. 16.17 and in Macedonia 69 Fig. 
37. The hat may be a hunting version of the kausia. wineca was worn by distinguished 
Macedonians. 

Arist. Politics 1311*30 megethos ploutou kai times. 

?' Pindar frs. 120 and 121, and Bacchylides fr. 20b. 
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favour with Xerxes and ruled over Alabanda, a rich city of Caria. Later, 
in 468, when the population of Mycenae was expelled by Argos, the city 
of Alexander's ancestors, ‘more than half took refuge with Alexander’, 
who probably arranged matters with the Argive authorities.” He settled 
the Mycenaean refugees as a group, presumably giving them land and 
money which he had at his disposal. 

When Alexander developed his own coinage, he adopted a new weight 
standard which favoured exchange with Athens, and then later in his 
reign he used also another standard better fitted for trade with Chios and 
Rhodes. His largest coins, the octodrachms, were issued probably as a 
form of bullion, for which the best markets were Asia and Egypt.” By 
holding such ports on the Thermaic Gulf as Pydna, Pella and Ichnae 
(both being then near the sea), and Therme, Alexander was able to 
encourage trade with the states of the Aegean, which were eager to 
import Macedonian ship-timber and foodstuffs. But rich though he was 
personally, he and his kingdom did not have the military and financial 
resources needed to establish a leading position. In 462 Cimon was put on 
trial at Athens and accused of taking bribes from Alexander, presumably 
instead of following up some victory over the Macedonians. When the 
aggressive activities of Athens were switched from the north Aegean to 
the Peloponnese and Egypt after 462, the Thracian Edones were free to 
attack the Macedonians and drove them back from the Strymon basin; 
indeed the Edones gained control of the productive mine at Theodoraki 
in the mid-450s.? When Alexander died c.452, his kingdom was con- 
siderably weakened. 

Alexander showed the ability in diplomacy, opportunism, finance, and 
the art of kingship which were to be so marked in Philip II and Alexander 
III. But his country was still at a primitive stage of social and economic 
development, and his chief concern in his later years was to conserve the 
gains which he had made through factors which had been partly outside 
his control, such as the Persian occupation of Macedonia and the defeat 
by the Greeks of Xerxes' army.?! 


78 "Thuc. 1. 137. 1 and Plu. Them. 25. 2; Hdt. 8. 136. 1. (Amyntas); Paus. 7. 25. 6. 
(Mycenae). 

See HM 2. 104ff. for the interpretation of Alexander's coinage which is controversial; 
also Hammond, ‘LIMC’ 251 ff. For a different interpretation see Price, Coins 18 ff. 

9 Plu. Cimon 14. 2; HM 2. 114. 

3! In order to distinguish Alexander I from other Alexanders, the sobriquet ‘Philellen’ 
was added to his name; the evidence is all late, and the addition of a sobriquet was a 
Hellenistic practice, not needed in the fifth century. See HM 2. 101 n. 3. However, Badian 
in Barr-Sharrar 35 seems to assume it was a contemporary term, as did Cloché 37. To 
Herodotus Alexander was ‘Alexander the Macedonian’ or ‘the Macedonian Alexander the 
golden’ (7. 121. 2) or ‘the Greek man, client-king of the Macedonians’ when Persia ruled 
Macedonia (Hdt. 5. 20. 4). 
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5. South-eastern neighbours 


We turn finally to the last neighbours of the Macedonians: the people of 
Crousis, who were probably of Phrygian descent, and the peoples of the 
Chalcidic peninsula. The Bottiaei, whom the Macedonians had expelled 
from the Emathian plain, lived in the hinterland which they called 
'Bottia'. They spoke a dialect of Greek. A powerful colony of Corinth, 
named Potidaea, was established on the neck of the westernmost prong; 
and a large number of small Greek colonies, many originating from 
Chalcis in Euboea, gave the name ‘Chalcidice’ to the peninsula. The 
harbours of the coast from a Greek city, Aenea, in the west to Acanthus 
on the east coast were more conveniently placed than the harbours of the 
inner Thermaic Gulf for the coastal traffic which plied, for instance, from 
Athens to the Black Sea and the Asiatic coast. There were some rich 
deposits of gold, silver, and iron, especially near Acanthus, and olives 
and figs flourished in the Mediterranean climate, while there were stands 
of ship-timber on the mountains. 

When the Persians withdrew in 479, the Chalcidians drove the 
Thracians out of the middle prong, Sithonia, and consolidated their own 
position. The peninsula of Athos became a refuge for small communities 
from Crestonia, Bisaltia, and Mygdonia, which had been displaced during 
the expansion of the contending powers. They were, however, not 
numerous. For it seems that Alexander's Macedonians practised a policy 
in general of coexistence with the local populations of the districts east of 
the river Axius. The cities which were already there formed centres of 
collaboration and ultimately of fusion. Probably there, as well as in the 
communities of the Athos peninsula, the Greek language was being 
adopted and the annexed peoples were becoming bilingual (diglossoi) in 
the mid-fifth century.” 


32 See Thuc. 4. 109. 4. It may be noted that Athens and her allies did not create refugees, 
for instance, at Eion and at Scyros. For they massacred the adult males and enslaved the 
rest of the population. 


IV 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE MACEDONIAN 
STATE UNDER TEMENID RULE 


I. The territorial state and its peoples 


The attitude of the Macedonians to conquered territory was different 
from that of the leading Greek city-states. When the Athenians acquired 
Salamis, they did not extend the use of the term 'Attike', 'Athenian 
land', to include Salamis; instead, they planted some Athenian citizens 
there on good land as landholders (k/éroukhoi), treated the Salaminioi as 
inferiors, and continued to call the island Salamis. Sparta treated and 
regarded Messenia similarly. But until some date within the reign of 
Philip Il the Macedonians incorporated each newly acquired territory and 
thereby extended the application of the term ‘the Macedonian land’ (he 
Makedonis gé). Thus in 510, when the Persian envoys crossed from 
Bisaltia into the region just taken from the Paeonians, they entered *Mace- 
donia'.! Aeschylus, writing of the year 480 in his Persae, 492-3, brought 
‘the territory of Macedones' (Makedonón khóra) up to the crossing of the 
river Axius. Then the land between the Axius and the Strymon became 
*Macedonia' according to Thucydides in 429 and Ps. — Scylax c.360,? and 
finally ‘Macedonia’ was delimited from ‘Thrace’ by Philip II in 352, if not 
earlier, by the (lower valley of the) river Nestus.? Similarly when the 
Macedonians extended their authority northwards c.483, they called the 
new territories ‘Macedonia’ with a subdividing name ‘the inland Mace- 
donia' (hé anō Makedonia), as we see in Herodotus 8. 137. 1. Thus 
‘Macedonia’ grew and grew. We can therefore call the Macedonian State 
‘a territorial state’ in the sense that it can be defined by the territory over 
which the king as the executive agent of the state exercised a direct 
authority. Thus Alexander III sent officers to recruit men ‘from the 
territory' (ek tés khóras), and Darius III Codomannus proposed to set up 
a Macedonian officer as 'king of Macedonia' (basilea tés Makedonias) in 
Arrian, An. 1. 24. 2 and 25. 3. On the other hand, Athens in the fifth 
century was ‘a citizen state’ (he polis tōn Athenaidn), consisting of the 


: Hát. 7. 127. 1; 5.17 (thrice). 
Thuc. 2. 99. 4, 101.3; Ps. — Scylax 66 (GGM 1.53) with Hammond, Ep 511-17 for the 
date of the description, and Griffith in HM 2. 364 n. 2. 
3 Strabo 7 fr. 33. 
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fully enfranchised persons, whether they resided in Attica or in Athenian 
possessions overseas. After 352 different policies were pursued, first by 
Philip II and then by Alexander III. 

—— c» What happened to the existing inhabitants when the Macedonians 
incorporated their territory into ‘Macedonia’? We owe our knowledge 
mainly to Thucydides, who wrote a description of the areas which were 
about to be invaded in 429 by Sitalces, a Thracian king, and his warriors. 
As the description is concise to the point of obscurity, I have expanded 
the passage a little in my translation and added points in brackets. The 
sections are those of the Oxford Classical Text of Thucydides 2. 99: 


(1) They were preparing to cross the ridge (of Mt Orbelus) and invade Lower 
Macedonia. It was Lower Macedonia over which Perdiccas was ruling. (2) 
For although the Lyncestae and Elimeotae and other tribes [further] inland 
(epanóthen) were a part of the Macedones, they had their own monarchies despite 
the fact that they were committed to fight alongside the Macedones* and were 
subject to them. (3) It was the Macedonia of today — the Macedonia by the sea — 
which had been acquired first by Alexander, the father of Perdiccas, and by his 
ancestors, being Temenidae coming from Argos in early times, and they reigned 
expelling by force of arms the Pieres from Pieria, who later settled Phagres and 
other small places beyond the Strymon under Mt Pangaeum (indeed the land 
between Pangaeum and the sea is still today called the Pieric Gulf), and the so- 
called Bottiaei from Bottiaea, who now live as neighbours of the Chalcidians. (4) 
And they acquired a narrow strip of Paeonia alongside the river Axius, running 
down from inland to Pella and the sea. Beyond the Axius they cultivate? the land 
called Mygdonia as far as the Strymon, having driven the Edones out. (5) And 
they expelled also the Eordi from what is now called Eordia (the majority of them 
perished and a small part of them have settled by Physca) and the Almopes from 
Almopia. (6) And these" Macedones [i.e. those sharing in the conquest by the 
kings] acquired both from the other tribes the places which they still hold today, 
namely Anthemus and Crestonia and Bisaltia, and from actual Macedonian 
tribes? [i.e. the Lyncestae etc.] a large amount of land. The totality is called 
‘Macedonia’, and Perdiccas was king of them [i.e. king of Macedonians) when 
Sitalces was invading. 


* I have translated xymmakha in its literal sense rather than as ‘allied’, which is difficult 
to associate with ‘subject to them’ (Aypékoa). That the tribes of Upper Macedonia were 
under an obligation to 'fight alongside' the Macedonians of Lower Macedonia scems to be 
clear from the following chapter at 2. 100. 5, where 'the Macedones sent for horsemen from 
the inland allies’ (xymmakhdn). 

5 Thucydides means in contrast to the inland area (i.e. Upper Macedonia), which began 
with the Lyncestae and Elimeotae, both being beyond Eordaea. 

é The present tense is used here in order to indicate that the acquisition is more recent 
than the acquistions of the strip of Paeonia and of Eordaea for which the aorist tenses are 
used. 

7 Here houtoi are the same lot as routois in (2) and houtoi at 100. 1. 

5 The phrase ton allón ethnón is balanced by Makedonón auton. 
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In this passage Thucydides had three groups in mind First Alexander 
and his predecessors and, we assume, their followers, bemig ‘the Mace- 
dones'; they added to their original territory (not defined by Thucydides, 
but being by exclusion the highlands of Pieria and Olympus) by con- 
quering and occupying areas extending from coastal Pieria as far as the 
Strymon basin west of the river and northwards to include Eordaea, 
Almopia, and northern Amphaxitis. Second, the Lyncestae, the Elimeo- 
tae and other tribes of Upper Macedonia; these were semi-independent, 
but were ‘a part of the Macedonians’. Third, the tribes living in Anthe- 
mus, Crestonia, and Bisaltia who lost places to the Macedonians; and, if 
we judge by Thucydides’ silence, they were not ‘a part of the Mace- 

_donians’, His meaning is rather obscure because he passes from Alex- 
ander and his predecessors without adding to them their Macedonian 
followers in (3), and then he assumes these same Macedonians as the 
subject of the second sentence of (4), ‘they cultivate’. 

The first of his groups are the Macedonians proper, the conquering 
race. Under their Temenid kings, as we have seen in Chapter II, they 
acquired much territory. In 429 they alone — with no substratum of earlier 
inhabitants — were in occupation of Pieria, Bottiaea, Almopia, and Eor- 
daea. They were intermingled with the earlier inhabitants in Amphaxitis, 
since Thucydides does not mention that any of them were expelled, and 
with some of the earlier inhabitants in Mygdonia, where Thucydides 
mentioned the expulsion of the Edones alone (the Edones had been the 
ruling Thracian tribe in that area) and indicated that the Eordi were still 
at Physca in Mygdonia. The Macedonians and their kings controlled 
Anthemus, Crestonia, and Bisaltia (for example, the king held the rich 
miné in Bisaltia), but the native tribes continued to inhabit these areas. 
The Bisaltae, for"imstarice, were à self-standing people. They continued 
to be so as long as Macedonia was an independent state. Finally, the 
Macedonians and their kings held 'a large amount of land' in the 
territory called Upper Macedonia, still occupied by the Lyncestae, 
Elimeotae, and others.'? This land may have consisted of areas con- 
fiscated and annexed by the first group of Macedonians, operating from 
Pieria and Eordaea, and also of estates which the royal house used for 
itself. These areas must have been substantial to justify Thucydides' 
words ‘a large amount’. They were evidently acquired when Xerxes 
forced ue tribes to submit and put them under the rule of the Temenid 
house. 


? For the arrangement of the thought in this passage see HM 1. 437. My interpretation is 
different from that of C. F. Edson in AM r. 27f. with n. $4. 

© When Thucydides wrote in (6) ‘the other tribes’, he meant other than those of Upper 
Macedonia, which had been mentioned in (2) and which were resumed in (6) as 'actual 
Macedonian tribes’, as I have translated Makedonón auton. 

!! See pp. 43f. above. 
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2. Companions, Pages, and Advisers 


We must now consider the institutions of the first of these groups, the 
conquering race of Macedones. They had been ruled by kings of the 
Temenid house for more than two centuries by 429, and they had made 
very remarkable territorial gains, whether we compare them with their 
Balkan neighbours or with the Greek city-states. Since the great bulk of 
our evidence comes from the fourth century, most of the Macedonian 
institutions are first attested then; but in what follows I have assumed that 
the institutions were already in existence during the fifth century. I am 
concerned in what follows with the Macedonians proper and not with the 
tribes of Upper Macedonia and the peoples overlaid by the Macedonians 
east of the Axius river. 

There is no evidence at all of a Council of Elders, such as was charac- 
teristic of Greek city-states from the beginning of their history. C. F. 
Edson tried to fill the gap for Macedonia by restoring gerontes Make- 
donón rather than arkhontes Makedonón in an inscription; but only es 
Makedonón is certain. He also attributed to the conquering Macedones 
the title of a board of magistrates 'peliganes'; but this title, being in the 
West Greek dialect, clearly belonged not to the conquering Macedones, 
but to the peoples of Upper Macedonia." In theory too there is no 
reason to suppose that there was a Council of Elders, if we derive the 
Macedones from a background of transhumant pastoralism; for in the 
conditions of a migratory open-air life the elderly men played little part in 
daily life, and they might be left behind at the time of the migration from 
the lowland pastures. The safety of the herds depended on the elected 
leader and the armed warriors of the company (parea). It was therefore 
appropriate that he and they should direct all their affairs. 

What we do find are advisers, paredroi, who sit beside the leader. 
According to Herodotus, one of them advised the king to pursue Perdic- 
cas, after Perdiccas had cut out the circle of sunlight (see p. 3 above). 
Herodotus' account was no doubt a reflection of conditions at the Mace- 
donian court in the mid-fifth century. We next hear of such advisers in 
the reign of Alexander the Great. Then the king himself chose his ad- 
visers to fit the particular circumstances, and he was free to adopt or 
reject their advice as he thought fit. Those who assumed positions of 
leadership after his death did likewise. The summoning of advisers was an 
ad hoc measure at the king's discretion. The meeting which ensued was 
not that of a formal Council, not a part of any consitutional procedure. 


12 Edson in AM 1. 22; for the inscription /G 1° 89 see HM 2. 136. For peliganes see 
Hesychius s.v. and HM 2. 648, Hesychius has been confirmed by an inscription from 
Seleucid Syria (Syria 23 (1942-3) 21 f.). The adeiganes of Plb. 5. 54. 10. at Seleucia in Syria, 
were probably a separate board of magistrates; contra Walbank, C 1. 583, who emends to 
read peliganes. 

13 Hdt. 8. 138. 1. 
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The titles of the king's advisers were significant: hetairoi, meaning 
‘companions’, philoi, meaning ‘friends’, and in a military context hége- 
mones, meaning ‘commanders’. The title hetairoi had a long history. For 
a festival called Hetairideia was observed in classical times by the Mag- 
netes and by the Macedones separately. Its origin is probably to be 
found in the Late Bronze Age, when these two people were living to- 
gether 'around Pieria and Olympus' (see p. 3 above); and this prob- 
ability is strengthened by the occurrence of the word hetairoi for the 
companions of Achilles in the Iliad. The Macedonian king presided at the 
Hetairideia and the festival was celebrated in honour of Zeus Hetaireios; 
thus the king and his Companions were bound together by religious 
ties.!^ In war too they were close associates. In the story told by Hero- 
dotus the pursuers of Perdiccas were evidently his advisers acting as 
cavalrymen; and later, when we know the military terminology, the élite 
cavalry was called "The Companion Cavalry’. 

How were the Companions selected? Some have supposed that they 
were members of a hereditary nobility or a feudal landowning class, and 
have written of them as ‘proud nobles’ or ‘feudal barons’.! However, the 
pastoral society from which the Macedonian state developed had not had 
a traditional nobility. When the Temenidae came to rule over them, the 
Temenidae were the only aristocrats, being in their origin entirely se- 
parate from the Macedonians. Nor is it wise to apply to early Macedonia 
the system of medieval European feudalism. For as we have seen, the 
pastoral Macedones owned their sheep and their summer pasturelands in 
common, and those families which were settled in ‘cities’ received from 
the king small holdings which were presumably all of similar size. The 
fact is rather that the king chose for his ‘Companions’, ‘Friends’, and 
‘Commanders’ those individuals who were in his opinion best fitted to 
serve him in war or administration and to share in the pastimes of the 
royal family, hunting and banqueting. His choice was not restricted in any 
way. Thus late in the fifth century the Athenian tragedian, Euripides, 
was chosen by Archelaus to be a ‘Companion’; and after his death in 
Macedonia his grave at Arethusa was honoured by 'the hetaireia of 
Archelaus’.'® 

As compared with any Macedonian and with any citizen of a Greek 
state, the Macedonian king was immensely wealthy. He owned all mines 


^ Athenaeus 13. 572 d, and /liad 1. 179. 

15 e.g. Edson, loc. cit. 29, ‘the proud and intractable nobility’; G. T. Griffith in HM 2. 
409, ‘an original nucleus of Macedonian grand nobility'; E. Badian in Barr — Sharrar 37, ‘no 
Macedonian (king, baron, or commoner)’ and 38, ‘the Macedonian barons’; Errington, GM 
198 and often, ‘Adel, Barone, Magnaten'; E. N. Borza in AM 3. 54 writes of "underlying 
feudal (if one may use that term) origins’. These terms have been used partly because most 
writers have not distinguished between the Macedones proper and the tribes of Upper 
Macedonia; it was only the latter which had indigenous royal houses. 

16 Aelian, VH 13. 4; A. Gellius, AN 15. 20; Anth. Pal. 7. 51, line 4. It is probable that 
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of precious metals and all stands of shipbuilding timber within the king- 
dom, and in addition he had many hunting-parks, stud farms for horses, 
and landed estates. He was thus in a position to reward his Companions 
very handsomely for their services by giving them gold and silver plate, 
fine horses, or portions of royal land. If a gift of land was made, the king 
might make the gift ‘hereditable to him and his descendants’, but in 
practice the gift was open to consideration by a new king; thus in an 
inscription we find Cassander confirming gifts made by Philip II and 
Alexander III, although they had been declared ‘hereditable’ orginally. 
The reason for this is that a new king could appoint his own selection of 
leading Companions and was not tied to his predecessor’s selection and 
donations." 

The 'Companionate' (hetaireia) was a corporate body, and there was 
some form of hierarchy within it. The king, as president, invited the 
leading Companions to sit with him at the banquets which were held for 
instance at Aegeae and Pella in the dining-rooms of the palace or at 
Dium in a movable marquee with 100 couches, specially commissioned by 
Alexander III.!? So too at Opis Alexander arranged the seating for some 
9,000 guests at his banquet of reconciliation in 324. These banquets were 
preceded by sacrifices to Zeus Hetaireios, and the beginning of the 
banqueting was announced by a trumpet-call. Women were not present, 
as we see from Herodotus' description of the banquet held by Amyntas I 
for the Persian envoys, and the guests engaged in competitions, which 
sometimes included the drinking of unmixed wine in large quantities. 

The Companion Cavalry paraded in full armour for ceremonial oc- 
casions. In the spring festival which was called the Xanthica, as at the 
Trooping of the Colour during the Edinburgh Festival, the Companion 
Cavalry executed a series of complicated manceuvres.'? We hear of a 


the father of Hellanocrates was a Companion and that Hellanocrates was a Royal Page; as 
Hellanocrates' father was a Thessalian from Larissa (see HM 2. 167), we may have a 
parallel case to that of Euripides for the closing years of Archelaus' reign. Philip II brought 
many non-Macedonians into the ranks of the Companions. 

d e.g. the mine of silver near Lake Prasias yielded revenue to 'Alexander' (Hdt. 5. 17. 
2), timber was provided for the Athenian navy by Perdiccas II and Archelaus (/G 1°. 89. 
22f., and 117), horses were bred in basilika hippophorbia (e.g. Plu. Eum. 8. 5), and land 
was offered to Hippias by Amyntas I and granted to Chalcidian evacuees by Perdiccas II 
(Thuc. 1. 58. 2). The inscription is SIG 332. A 'Companionate' was attached to a particular 
king, as we have seen in the case of ‘the Hetaireia of Archelaus’. 

1° For the palace at Aegeae see R. A. Tomlinson, ‘Ancient Macedonian Symposia’, in 
AM 1. 308 ff., and for the marquee Diod. 17. 16. 4. 

9 Arr. An. 7. 11. 8-9 (Opis); Athenaeus 12. 538 d and Aelian, VH 8. 7; Hdt. 5. 18; 
Suda, s.vv. diadromai and enagizón, gives details of the Xanthica parade, the cavalrymen 
being enoplioi and the horses hoplismenoi; Hesychius s.v. Xanthika. See E. N. Borza, 'The 
Symposium at Alexander's Court’ in AM 3. 45-54, for the social aspects. Since he does not 
differentiate between the sources, he accepts for instance the story of Roxane being in the 
front line of the chorus of dancers at a banquet — à story which comes surely from Clei- 
tarchus and is worthless (see Hammond, THA 146). 
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cavalry parade at a state sacrifice, a state funeral, and a royal wedding. 
Oaths and hostages were exchanged between Perseus and Gentius at 
Dium in the presence of a ‘column of armed cavalry’, no doubt Com- 
panion Cavalry. During the reign of Alexander III the top-ranking group 
_of Companions were ‘those around him’, i.e., his immediate retinue (Aoi 
amphi auton hetairoi), and it was eighty and more of these Companions 
who joined Alexander in marrying brides of the Asian anstocracy in 324. 
On another occasion Alexander held competitive games for the Com- 
panions only.”° 

The leading Companions were fortunate in that, together with the 
princes of the royal family, their sons were given first consideration for 
admission by the king to the School of Royal Pages, the basilikoi paides. 
This School resembled in many ways the traditional ‘public boarding 
school’, at it was in England and Scotland in 1850-1930. ‘It was the 
custom’, wrote Curtius, drawing perhaps on Marsyas through Diyllus,?! 


for the leading Macedonians (principes Macedonum) to entrust their grown sons 
to the kings for duties not far removed from the services of slaves. They kept 
watch at night in relays, staying close to the doors of the room in which the king 
was sleeping.... They took the king’s horses from the grooms and presented 
them for the king to mount; they accompanied him in the hunt and in battle; and 
they were trained in all aspects of a liberal education. They regarded it as a signal 
honour that they were allowed to sit with the king at table. They were caned for 
any serious misdemeanour by the king and by him alone. This school was a 
training ground for commanders and administrators among the Macedonians. 


The final form of the School was established by Philip II.? But it existed 
already in the reign of Archelaus (c.413—399), and it may have been 
invented earlier in the fifth century.~ The boys boarded in or near the 
palace between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. They may have 
numbered 200.74 Within the school the young princes learnt to serve and 
to mix as equals with other boys and vice versa, an experience which 
prepared them for their life as close companions of the reigning king. On 


% Livy 44. 23. 8 (Gentius); Arr. An. 7. 4. 4f.; Plu. Alex. 15. 8. 

*! See Hammond, THA 129 for Curt. 5. 1. 42, which is expanded at 8. 6. 2, the passage 
here translated; and for the attribution of passages in Curtius citing 'Macedonian custom' to 
Marsyas see HM 2. 151 f. 

Arr. An 4. 13. 1 "already from the time of Philip it was an established custom that the 
sons of Macedonians in leading posts etc.’; the passage does not mean that Philip originated 
the practice, because the expression ek Philippou is inclusive of Philip's reign. The custom 
was already an established custom in his reign. 

P See HM 2. 167, citing Arist. Pol. 1311°8-35 in particular. 

7^ For their being stationed in the palace see Curt. 10. 5. 8 ‘intra vestibulum regiae' and 
10. 7. 16. Griffith in HM 2. 401 put the number of Pages at eighty-five: but the ‘fifty’ of 
Curt. 5. 1. 42 probably represented the oldest year, because the Pages of Eumenes and of 
other generals in 317 served in groups of fifty (Diod. 19. 28. 3, 29. 5). 
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foot and armed only with a spear, they braved the dangers of hunting a 
variety of animals — mountain lions, brown bears, boars, and stags, as 
we can see from the fresco of the Royal Hunt which adorned the Tomb of 
Philip II. Some of them fell in battle when trying to protect the king. It 
was a hard training which produced a series of very able and brave men. 

"The training in all aspects of a liberal education' should not be under- 
estimated. Quite apart from the formal instruction, for which the king 
will have engaged Greek teachers (Socrates is said to have been invited), 
the Pages must have met and conversed with leading thinkers and artists 
of the Greek world, who stayed at the Macedonian court. There is good 
reason to include among the visitors in the fifth century the greatest lyric 
poets (Pindar, Bacchylides, and Melanippides), the greatest historians 
(Herodotus and Thucydides), the founder of scientific medicine (Hippo- 
crates of Cos), leading tragedians (Euripides and Agathon), the greatest 
painter of frescoes (Zeuxis), a leading musician (Timotheus), and a 
famous writer of epic poetry (Choerilus). The Macedonian kings in- 
tended that their administrators and their commanders should be men of 
intelligence and of culture, and we know that some of them were; for 
histories of considerable importance were written by Antipater, one of 
Philip II's commanders, and by two contemporaries of Alexander at the 
School of Pages, Ptolemy and Marsyas.? 

In many respects the king associated with his Companions as primus 
inter pares. But he was in fact in complete control of them. He had 
chosen them in the first place. He promoted or demoted them; he gave or 
withheld posts and awards. It lay entirely with the king to decide whether 
a Companion was failing in his duty or exceeding his powers, and the king 
could deprive him of a post without any possibility of an appeal. If a 
Companion was suspected of disloyalty, the king’s officers were quick to 
arrest him or in some circumstances to destroy him. This happened, for 
instance, to Attalus when he was a general in Asia, and to Parmenio, 
when his son Philotas had been executed. When the king asked his lead- 
ing Companions or Commanders to express their views on a matter of 
policy, they knew that their advice would not necessarily be followed, and 
they were sometimes apprehensive that opposition to the king’s wishes 
might be damaging or even dangerous for themselves. The report of such 
a consultation at the river Hyphasis in 326—a report derived by Arrian 
from two of the king's favourite Companions?' — is worth quoting, be- 
cause it shows how far removed a meeting of Companions was from a 
sitting of a Council with constitutional authority. 


?5 See C. F. Edson in HM 1. 38f. and Hammond in HM 2. 148f. with full references. 

2 FGrH nos. 114; 138; 135-6. 

27 Arr. An 5. 27. 1 and 28. 1, based on accounts by Ptolemy and Aristobulus, both being 
officers of Alexander. Ptolemy may well have been present. 
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For a long time there was silence, as no one dared to contradict the king directly 
and no one was willing to agree with him. During the silence the king kept 
ordering anyone to speak who held an opinion opposed to his own stated views. 
Even so, silence lasted long, and in the end Coenus mustered his courage and 
spoke.... Alexander was angered at the time by the outspokenness of Coenus 
and by the hesitancy of the other commanders. So he disbanded the meeting. 


3. The citizenship: 'Macedones' 


The government of the Macedonian state was vested in two parts: the 
king of the day, e.g. ‘Alexander, son of Amyntas', and the ‘Macedones’. 
In common parlance, and also in the language of diplomacy, it was suffi- 
cient sometimes to name only the one or the other, as we might mention 
Queen Elizabeth, implying the British, or Kaiser Wilhelm, implying the 
Germans. Both appear in the earliest records of a treaty between Mace- 
donia and a foreign power, namely Athens c.415, which has survived as 
an incomplete inscription on stone, found at Athens.” In it ‘Macedones’ 
corresponded evidently to ‘Athenaioi’, and the representatives of the 
*Macedones' who took the oath to the terms of the treaty were ‘Perdiccas, 
son of Alexander’ and after him the adult male members of the royal 
house and then the leading Companions, all in order of precedence. As 
we have just seen, the members of the royal house and the Companions 
were associates of the king, an extension, as it were, of his executive 
authority. In another inscription, which records a treaty between ‘Chal- 
cidians and Amyntas, son of Errhidaeus’ c.391, mention is made first of 
‘Amyntas, son of Errhidaeus’ and later of 'Macedones' as the body by 
which and to which payments were to be made for the transportation of 
timber. In the context of the payments ‘Chalcideis’ and ‘Macedones’ 
figure side by side.” In 337, when the relations between Macedonia and 
the Greeks of the Common Peace were being regulated, mention was 
made only of the king; for in the surviving inscription the agreement was 
made with ‘Philip (the) Macedonian’ or ‘Philip (son) of Amyntas' (either 
fills the lacuna), and the Greeks undertook not to subvert ‘the kingship of 
Philip and his descendants’. But the alliance between Macedonia and 
the Greeks of the Common Peace was expressed in Arr. An 3. 24. 5 


?8 IG 1°. 8o, noting ‘of the other Makedones' at line 26; see ATL 3. 313 n. 61; Bengtson, 
SVA 1. 186; R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire 4231.; and my views in HM 2. 134 ff. 

2 Tod, GHI 111, line 17; HM 2. 173 and Hammond, ‘SPA’ 462. 

90 Tod, GHI 177, lines 5 and 11f. For the idea of preserving the kingship see Plu. Pyrrh. 
§. 2, where the Molossians swore to preserve ‘the kingship’ in an exchange of oaths with the 
king, and X. Lac. 15. 7 for the oath of the Spartans to the same effect. The meaning is not 
to preserve the kingdom in a geographical sense, as G. T. Griffith suggests in HM 2. 625. 
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as ‘the alliance made with Macedones'. Then both appear in an in- 
scription of 325, which recorded the names of delegates appointed by 
‘Alexander’ and the payment of 5 talents to the Delphic Amphictyony by 
*Macedones' .?! 

The evidence of these inscriptions, which has often been overlooked, is 
incontrovertible, because each inscription gives the exact wording of the 
time when it was cut upon the stone. When we turn to literary accounts, 
which were written after the time and often very long after the time, we 
still find the same way of referring to the Macedonian state. For instance, 
in 346 Diodorus had the Amphictyonic Council admit 'Philip' to its 
membership with two votes (16. 60. 1); Pausanias, in giving a summary of 
the history, not of Macedonia, but of the Amphictyony, and therefore 
using the terminology of the Amphicytony, had the admission of ‘Mace- 
dones' and the award of the two votes to ‘Macedones’ (10. 3. 3 and 8. 2). 
When we compare these passages with the last inscription of the preced- 
ing paragraph, we see that both authors were correct in terms of common 
parlance and that Pausanias echoed the official language of the Amphic- 
tyonic Council.?? In the same year, 346, a treaty of peace and alliance was 
made between Athens and Macedonia in the form ‘Philip and his descen- 
dants’, according to a contemporary, Demosthenes; and this form is as in 
the inscription of 337, which we have cited.” The wording of a treaty 
which has not survived was the ultimate source evidently of a passage in 
Arrian, An. 1. 26. 4 which regulated the status of Aspendus in the winter 
of 334/3. The people of Aspendus were to be subject to the orders of the 
satrap (i.e. the governor of a province) appointed by ‘Alexander’ and 
to pay taxes to ‘Macedones year after year'.?* We have an analogy in 
the inscription of 391, which we have cited. Similarly in passages of 
Diodorus, who was drawing probably on the history of Ephorus, a con- 
temporary of the events, ‘Philip’ is said to have compelled various Balkan 
tribes to obey ‘the Macedones', accede to ‘the Macedones’, and ‘pay a 
tithe to the Macedones'. Once again we have an analogy in the treaty of 


391. 


?! J, Bousquet in Mélanges G. Daux 22 and 24, ‘Le compte de l'automne 325 à Delphes’. 
See also Hammond, ‘SPA’ 462. 

M See 462f. For a different interpretation see G. T. Griffith in HM 2. 453, ‘there is no 
question of the Macedonian ethnos achieving membership now in place of the Phocians’; he 
held that two votes and membership were given to Philip as a person. So also Errington, 
GM 66 'an Philipp persónlich'. 

?? D. 19. 48. 

** Arr. An. I. 26. 4. 

?* Diod. 16. 4. 2, 22. 3, 71. 2. For the source of Diodorus here see Hammond, ‘Sources’ 
79 ff. 
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4. The Assembly of 'Macedones' 


How did the ‘Macedones’ come to their decisions in making treaties, 
accepting membership of an Amphictyony, receiving and disbursing pay- 
ments, and so on? The literary sources make it clear that they met in an 
Assembly and decided by a majority vote (or a majority shout). The 
earliest example concerns Euripides, the Athenian playwright, who died 
and was buried in Macedonia in 406. The Athenians asked, apparently 
more than once, that his remains should be sent to Athens. "The Mace- 
dones', wrote Aulus Gellius, ‘persisted in their refusal with a general 
agreement' (maximo consensu), or as we should say 'by a very large 
majority'. The Assembly was convened by an executive autliority. This 
was usually the king, or the king's representative, if the king was a minor 
or abroad. The best examples are to be found in the narrative of 
Diodorus, derived probably from a contemporary historian, Ephorus, for 
the years 359 and 358, when Philip was acting for his ward, Amyntas IV. 
‘Philip convened the Macedones in a series of assemblies (ekklésiai), and 
he put heart into them by the vigour of his speeches.’ In the following 
spring ‘convening an assembly (synagagón ekklésian) he encouraged the 
soldiers to [go to] war and led them into Illyrian territory.’ It is reason- 
able to infer that the 'Macedones' decided at that spring meeting of the 
Assembly to go to war. 

We have already mentioned some matters which came before the 
‘Macedones’ for their decision. They were relations with foreign powers, 
the making of treaties, the hearing of requests from foreign powers, the 
acceptance of membership of the Amphictyony, and the acceptance and 
the making of payments. We know that the Assembly elected a king, 
deposed a king, and chose the guardian of a king who was a minor.?? It 
decided whether or not to proceed with the plans of Alexander after his 
death in 323,°° and it played a leading role in the events of that excep- 
tional period (see pp. 237-41 below). It must have appointed ‘the repre- 
sentatives of the Macedones' at Thebes in Boeotia who were exempted 
from the sentence of enslavement in 335. They were different from 
the persons with whom the royal house had a special relationship at 
Thebes.” Finally, the Assembly acted as judge in cases of treason for 
which the sentence was normally death. 


% Gellius, An 15. 20. 10. For the king or his representative convening the assembly see 
Diod. 16. 22. 3 and Curt. 6. 8. 23 ‘rex edixit, omnes armati coirent.’ 

?' Diod. 16. 4. 2. 22. 3, 71. 2. 

38 Amyntas III was deposed by 'Macedones' c.391 (Porphyr. fr. 1 in FHG 3. 691) and 
Amyntas IV was deposed to make way for Philip who 'compulsus a populo regnum 
suscepit" (Just. 7. 5. 10). 

% Diod. 18. 4. 3, 6. 

© Plu. Alex. 11. 12 and Hammond, ‘SPA’ 463. 
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We pass now to some treason trials. Those who were suspected of 
treason were arrested by the king as the executive authority and were 
then brought to trial before the Assembly of the 'Macedones'. The 
procedure is known to us from an impeccable source, Ptolemy, a leading 
Macedonian and a contemporary of the chief suspect, Philotas, in 330. 
‘Ptolemy, son of Lagus', wrote Arrian at An. 3. 26. 2, ‘says that he 
[Philotas] was brought before Macedones, that Alexander prosecuted 
vigorously and that Philotas defended himself.' Philotas was found guilty 
by the Macedones and he was executed at once with their javelins; for it 
was 'the custom of the Macedones' to execute thus with their weapons or 
with stoning. This procedure was appropriate in that the king was not 
judge of an attempt on his own life or on that of a relative; the suspect 
had the right of defending himself; and the Macedones judged the case. 
Another suspect on the same occasion, Amyntas, was reported (doubtless 
from an account by Ptolemy) to have defended himself vehemently ‘be- 
fore Macedones' (en Makedosi), while Alexander prosecuted. The Mace- 
dones acquitted Amyntas and went on to recall his brother, who had 
taken flight in fear that he might be apprehended.^ There are reports of 
other treason trials in the reign of Alexander in the pages of Arrian, 
Diodorus, Curtius, and Plutarch. Indeed Plutarch cites an execution by 
'the Macedones' from a letter of Alexander, which may well be genuine. 
They all conform with the procedure reported by Ptolemy.“ 

As these treason trials took place in Asia, it has been argued some- 
times that the procedure was in some respects exceptional. We should 
therefore consider the two mentions of a treason trial in Macedonia itself. 
In 336 Philip was assassinated by Pausanias. His successor, Alexander III, 
prosecuted; and the 'Macedones' acquitted some suspects, condemned 
others to death, and had the corpse of Pausanias hung on a cross. Some 
of the condemned were killed ‘at the tumulus’ of Philip, the corpse of 
Pausanias was taken down and burnt ‘above the remains’ of Philip, and 
three sons of Pausanias were executed in accordance with the ‘custom of 
the Macedones'.? Twenty years later Olympias was put on trial for 
having arranged the killing of Philip III Arrhidaeus. It is probable that 
Cassander as ‘manager’ (epimelétés) of the young king, Alexander IV, 
was the prosecutor. The case was tried ‘before the general assembly of 
Macedones'. Olympias was not present; she was condemned to death in 


*! Curt, 7. 2. 1-7. 

*2 See Hammond, ‘PT 340f., where the evidence is assembled. 

43 These points occur in the restorations which I have proposed for POxy 1798, in Just. 9. 
7. 10-11, Diod. 17. 21, Arr. An. 1. 25. 2, and /tin. Alex. 5. all of which are discussed in 
Hammond, ‘PT’ 342-9. The corpse of Pausanias was probably set up on the flat top of the 
facade of Philip's tomb, where a purificatory fire was found by M. Andronicos in 1977. The 
two charred swords on top of the tomb may have belonged to the two sons of Aéropus who 
were condemned to death. 
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absentia. When she was informed, she asked to be tried ‘before all 
Macedones', but Cassander was afraid to grant the request and had her 
killed by the relatives of some of her victims.“ The trial which did take 
place was evidently irregular, not only in the absence of the defendant, 
but also in the matter of attendance; for it is probable that only the 
Macedones with Cassander at Pydna were present. Olympias asked surely 
for what was her legal right: trial by ‘all Macedones'. The reports of 
these two trials suggest that the procedure in the trials in Asia was not 
exceptional, but that it accorded, as Curtius said it did, with 'the age-old 
manner of the Macedones’ in a passage which will be discussed later 
(p. 176 below). 

We turn now to the important question. Who were eligible to attend 
the Assembly of Macedones, when it was convened for whatever pur- 
pose, decision-making or adjudicating in a trial? One clue is provided by 
the fact that the members of the Assembly came armed to the meeting for 
electing a king and for conducting a judicial inquiry, and it may be 
inferred from these cases that the members of the Assembly always met 
under arms. Thus they were predominantly serving soldiers; and those 
others who attended under arms were presumably those who had served 
as soldiers and still had their arms (e.g. the veterans of Alexander III who 
lived in Macedonia after their return from Asia). In order to understand 
this unusual feature of the Assembly we go back to the pastoral origins 
of the Macedones. Then the tshelniku dealt with the armed men of 
the pastoral company; for they were the warriors, the hunters and the 
handlers of the sheep and goats. It was the king and the armed Mace- 
dones who created the larger Macedonian State between c.650 and 478, 
and it was they who undertook the defence of their territories against 
their neighbours. 


5. The King and the Assembly 


Thus the King and the Macedones, both serving and ex-serving, were 
what Aristotle would have called ‘the government’ (hé politeia) in the 
sense that they deliberated, decided, and acted on the decisions on behalf 
of a wider community; or as we might put it, they alone were the fully 
enfranchised citizens. Aristotle approved such a form of government in 
principle at Politics 1297°1-2 (‘the government should consist only of 


“ Diod. 19. 51. 4-5; Just. 14. 6. 6-12. 

55 Curt. 6. 8. 24-5. There are no grounds for altering the text as Hedicke did in his 
edition. 

se e.g. in elections at Arr. An 1. 25. 2 (cf. Curt. 7. 1. 6); at Curt. 6. 8. 23 ‘omnes armati 
coirent'; and on occasions when the Macedones executed condemned persons with their 
weapons at the place of the trial (e.g. in Arr. An. 3. 26. 1-3 and Diod. 17. 79. 6-80. 2). 
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those who have the arms’), and in practice at 1297°13-15 (‘in some cases 
the government does consist not only of those who are serving as soldiers 
but also of those who have served’).*’ He went on to cite as an example 
not the Macedones, but more appropriately for his study of Greek politics 
the Malieis, who were a martial race according to Thucydides 5. 51. 2: 
‘Among the Malieis,’ he wrote, ‘the government was limited to the 
soldiers and ex-soldiers, and it was they who used to elect their officials 
from those who were serving [ek tōn strateuomenón].' We may prefer a 
better-known example, namely Sparta. There the king and the ‘Spartiatai’ 
(these being the soldiers of the day and the ex-soldiers) were 'the govern- 
ment'. They alone directed the policy of the much larger community, 
known as ‘the Lakedaimonioi’, of which the Spartiatai themselves were 
only a small part. At Sparta, as Aristotle noted at 1333°14-15, ‘the 
government’ was designed entirely ‘for conquest and for war.’* It was so 
also in Macedonia. 

The ‘Macedones’ in this governmental sense were the men serving in 
the King's Forces, hai basilikai dynameis (Diod. 18. 16. 1), and those who 
had so served.*? They were the men chosen by the king to serve in his 
forces. There were other soldiers within the confines of Macedonia: they 
formed the local militia of each city or region, and among them were the 
militia of the Greek cities within the kingdom. A distinction was clearly 
drawn by Thucydides in describing the army of Perdiccas II in 423: 'the 
force of Macedones over whom he ruled, and the hoplites of the Greeks 
living in [the country|.? These Greeks, like the Paconians and the 
Thracians who served in the army of Alexander III as cavalrymen, were 
not 'Macedones', although they too resided in Macedonia and were 
subjects of the king. The same distinction obtained at a higher level. 


“ Arist. Pol. 1297°12-18. It is important to keep the meaning of politeia distinct from 
our colloquial expression 'the government', which is often the party in power or the cabinet. 
It is in this colloquial manner that G. T. Griffith wrote in HM 2. 384: "The lack of anything 
in Macedonia resembling a "government" in the absence of the king is underlined perhaps 
by the king's evident need to appoint a deputy on occasion.' In Greek terms Griffith was 
writing of the holders of office; and the fact that the king, like the President of the USA, 
had a deputy during his absence has no bearing on the nature of ‘the government’ in the 
Greek sense. 

*5 We might call it ‘a warrior society’, and Aristotle did use that term, ‘from those at war’ 
(ek tōn polemountón), at 1297°17. He held that such a society had existed in the earliest 
phase of Greek political development. In the same way Thucydides noted at 1. 6. 1-2 that 
to conduct one's life under arms had been a general practice in Greece and was still the 
Practice among the backward Greek states and among ‘the barbarians’ (among whom he 
rated the Macedonians). 

4? It was the ex-soldiers that Olympias wished to be present at a trial by ‘all Macedones’ 
(see n. 47 above). Similarly the ex-soldiers ‘residing’ in or near Tyre made up part of the 
Assembly of ‘Macedones with Antigonus' at Tyre in 315 (Diod. 19. 61. 3, 62.1). 

4. 124. I tōn enoikontón Hellénón hoplitas, where there is the stated contrast between 
‘Macedones’ and ‘Hellenes’ and also the implicit contrast that the Macedones were not 
*hoplites', i.e. not armed in the Greek manner. 
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Euripides was made a Companion, but certainly not a 'Macedon' by 
Archelaus late in the fifth century. Numerous Greeks were made Com- 
panions by Philip II. Yet we do not hear of them becoming 'Macedones'. 
For instance, two Athenian sympathizers were given land grants and ‘very 
comely wives' by Philip, but they were not accused by Aeschines of 
having become Macedonians.*! Callisthenes and Eumenes stood very 
high in the service of Alexander III; but neither of them was a 'Mace- 
don'. Accordingly Callisthenes did not have 'the right' to appear in, 
and be judged by, the Assembly of ‘Macedones’ (Curt. 8. 8. 19); and 
Eumenes, although appointed to be a trierarch, was a ‘Greek’ and not a 
‘Macedon’ (Arr. Ind. 18. 7).°* These instances show us that even Philip II 
and Alexander III introduced very few Greeks into the Assembly of 
Macedones. They wanted the ‘Macedones’ to have their own esprit de 
corps; and those of them who came from Lower Macedonia continued to 
speak the Macedonian dialect among themselves and to address the king 
or a commander in that dialect as a sign of affection.” The Macedones 
who served with Philip and Alexander, whether as cavalrymen or as 
infantrymen, were twice called ‘the citizen soldiers’ by Diodorus, using 
different sources. In 324 Alexander released from the campaign 'the 
oldest of the citizens'; and in 323 Antipater found himself short of 'citizen 
soldiers’ (politikoi stratiótai ).** 


6. Relations between the King and the People 


When a king convened an Assembly of Macedones, any Macedon was 
entitled to speak. For the Macedones prided themselves on having 'equal 
rights of speech' (iségoria); and if a speaker did address the king, he 
doffed his helmet as a token of respect and spoke freely in the Assembly. 
In a political debate the king's vote counted no more than that of any 
other Macedon; indeed it is doubtful whether he had a vote. Similarly in 
an Assembly sitting as a court when the charge was treason, anyone could 
speak and initiate a proposal, as Atarrhias did in 330 (Curt. 7. 1. 5), the 


3! Aeschines, Letter 12. 8. 

3 Some Greeks were made not only Companions, but also Macedoncs; e.g. Nearchus of 
Crete was a Companion and a Macedon. Medius, a Thessalian, was ‘a most trusted 
Companion’ (Arr. An, 7. 24. 4), but not a Macedon (Arr. Ind. 18. 7). 

5 e.g. an ordinary soldier is represented as speaking in the Macedonian dialect to the 
dying Alexander in Ps-Callisthenes B 32. 14 (ed. Kroll), and the Macedonian soldiers 
greeted Eumenes in the Macedonian dialect when he came to command them (Plu. Eum. 
14. 11). 

*^ Diod. 17. 109. 1, drawing probably on Diyllus (see Hammond, THA 72f.) and Diod. 
1B. 12. 2, drawing on Hieronymus. Both were well-informed Hellenistic historians. 

55 W. L. Adams in AM 4 (1986) 43-5 gives a good summary of the discussion about the 
meaning of the word. He considers it to be "freedom of speech’ and not. as argued by R. M. 
Errington, ‘freedom of language’, for which parrésia is the better word. 
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defendant was encouraged to speak for himself (7. 1. 8, 16, 18), and the 
king acting as prosecutor expressed his opinion (7. 2. 8), but probably did 
not vote. 

In war the king fought alongside his men, on horseback or on foot, and 
this made for an open and frank camaraderie. When there were arrears 
of pay, some soldiers surrounded Philip II as he was wrestling in the 
gymnasium, and they demanded their pay with loud shouts. He put them 
off with a joke which made them laugh, and he then dived into the 
swimming-pool/ (Polyaen. 4. 2. 6). Alexander III chose to walk rather 
than to ride on long marches, and there were stories of him helping the 
weary and waiting in full armour until the last man reached the camp. 
One duty of the king was to sit as the final judge of appeal. On one 
occasion, when a number of cases were deferred by Philip, saying that he 
had no time, an old woman called out ‘Do not be king!’; and he, being 
ashamed, heard her case and the others also. During a hearing Philip 
dozed off, but woke up and imposed a fine on the defendant, and when 
the defendant protested, Philip maintained his verdict, but paid the fine 
himself.5" 

This openness of relations between King and People was rare then and 
is unparalleled today. It led to the epigrammatic statement of Curtius (4. 
7. 31), who experienced the autocratic rule of some Roman Emperors: 
"The Macedones were indeed accustomed to the rule of a king, but they 
lived in a greater semblance of liberty than any others who were subject 
to a king.’ 

What were the formal relations between the king and the men he 
enlisted as his own soldiers, the Macedones? The decisive evidence is in a 
statement by Plutarch which was derived from Hieronymus of Cardia, a 
contemporary and dependable historian, who was himself present at the 
event in 319. The Macedonian soldiers who were laying siege to the castle 
of Eumenes were asked to judge between the forms of an oath which had 
been proposed respectively by Antigonus and by Eumenes. The assump- 
tion seems to be that they knew about such an oath. In any event they 
chose the form ‘to be loyal to (eunoésein), and to have the same enemy 
and friend as Olympias and the kings' (being Philip III and Alexander IV; 
Plu. Eum. 12. 2). Eumenes took this oath, and so presumably did his own 
Macedonian soldiers. Thus we infer that such an oath was customary. It 
consisted of two parts: allegiance to the kings and obedience to the kings' 
policy in the matter of enemies and friends (there was civil war at the 
time). We can now understand the emphasis on allegiance (eunoia) to 


36 A ‘plunge bath’ has been found in the Palace complex at Pella which originated in the 
reign of Philip; see AR 1986-7. 39; 1984-5. 44. 

57 Plu. Mor. 179 C and 178 F- 179 A; Plu. Demetr. 42. 3-4 (it is mistranslated by B. 
Perrin in the Loeb edn.). 
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Philip as guardian of the infant king in 359 (Diod. 16. 3. 2) and to 
Alexander III in 336 (Diod. 17. 2. 2), and on the oath of obedience to the 
guardians of Roxane's unborn child in 323, which was taken by the 
leading Macedonians and then by the Companion Cavalrymen (Just. 13. 
2. 14 in tutorum obsequia iurant, and 13. 3. 1).?? The second part of 
the oath was included in a speech which was provided by Curtius for 
Amyntas, son of Andromenes, in 330. It runs thus, being addressed to 
Alexander III: ‘Have we not sworn as your men, one and all, in like 
manner in your very own words, as you were going past, that we would 
have the same enemies and friends as you might have??? The occasion 
was apparently a parade, with the king passing along the ranks and 
dictating the words of the oath which each man took — initially on his 
accession as king and later in drafting a new enlistment into the army. 
The oath dated probably from the beginning of the Temenid monarchy in 
Macedonia.” 

In view of this oath, we can accept the statements in our sources that 
Macedonian soldiers swore an oath of allegiance to an authorized com- 
mander, acting on behalf of the king. Eumenes is a case in point. In 320 
he congratulated his men on keeping their oath, which they had sworn 
three times to his dictation (Just. 14. 1. 10 ‘fidei sacramenti’, 14. 4. 3 
‘ter ... in mea verba’); and we hear of this oath as being sworn three 
times ‘to defend Eumenes and never to desert him’ (Nepos, Eum. 10. 2)?! 
In 316 he said that he was ready to release them three times from that 
oath, which included a readiness to die for him (Just. 14. 4. 7, 8). In fact 
they broke their oath and committed ‘periurium’ (Nepos, Eum. 13. 1). 

We can also understand what happened in 323 after Alexander's death. 
Then an oath was taken 'by each man, to be in the power of a king 
begotten by Alexander’ (Curt. 10. 7. 9 ‘iusiurandum a singulis exactum, 
futuros in potestate regis geniti Alexandro"), i.e. of Roxane's child if it 
should prove to be a boy. Later, when satraps were appointed, they were 
to 'obey the king and Perdiccas' (Diod. 18. 2. 4), i.e. Philip III and his 


38 See HM 3. 95ff. and 101 ff. for a fuller account of the sources and of the course of 
events. 

59 The text of Curtius 7. 1. 29 is corrupt. I give the text of J. Mützell, who kept the 
readings of A as far as possible. 'An non propemodum in tua verba tui omnes te praeter- 
eunte iuravimus, cosdem nos inimicos amicosque habituros esse quos tu haberes?' Curtius 
goes on to call it a ‘sacramentum pietatis’. The fact that Roman soldiers also took an oath 
has led some scholars to reject the Macedonian oath as an anachronistic assumption by 
Latin authors. But this does not, of course, apply to writers who drew on Hieronymus, or 
probably on Diyllus in this case (see Hammond, THA 138). 

© On the controversial subject of the soldiers’ oath I have gained much from discussions 
with Dr John Morgan on the whole topic and with G. T. Griffith who expressed his views in 
HM 2. 386f. 

$1 Justin and Nepos drew on a common source, namely Hieronymus. 
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manager. When Alexander III released the oldest soldiers from the 
campaign in 324 BC (Arr. An. 7. 8. 1), we can see that he released them 
from their oath to fight on under his command. When the other soldiers 
ordered him to release them one and all and to go on campaigning with 
‘his father’ (meaning Ammon), he treated it as mutiny and dismissed 
them as deserters (7. 10. 7 apolipontes). The king alone, it seems, could 
release a soldier from the oath of allegiance, obedience, and service in his 
defence. In the situation at Opis Alexander did not do so, as Justin 
clearly indicates (12. 11. 5-6). 

The commoners of the kingdom thought of the king primarily as the 
intermediary between the state and the gods. Wherever he might be, the 
first duty of the king was to sacrifice daily and to seek the divine favour 
which would bring increase of crops and herds and victory in war.?? He 
participated not only in national cults and festivals, but also in local ones, 
which were exceedingly numerous. We learn of one such from an in- 
teresting fragment, as follows: "The guala is a kind of goblet, since 
Marsyas writes, [as] the priest of Heracles, thus: "Whenever the king 
enters into the city, he is met by someone carrying a guala full of wine, he 
accepts it and he pours a libation."' 

Marsyas, author of a history of Macedonia from the earliest times, was 
a contemporary of Alexander, a commander, and a priest of Heracles. 
He seems to be describing a traditional custom, which may have been 
practised at any Macedonian city. We may learn more about it from the 
treasure which was found at Rogozen in north-west Bulgaria.“ Of 65 
silver vessels, a number carried the names of a Thracian king and of a city 
from which the vessel came, mainly during the fourth century. The 
inference is tempting, that Macedonian kings and Thracian kings alike 
(Cotys, Cersobleptes, and Sadocus are named) were presented after 
a religious ceremony with a ritual vessel by a city. Certainly Philip II 
possessed a fine display of silver vessels, and gold ones too, which he 
offered as gifts sometimes to ambassadors from Greek city-states; and 
the tombs of Philip II and Alexander IV contained many beautiful silver 
vessels. 

Another traditional ceremony was the marking of the limits of a new 
city by the king with barley-meal. This may have dated from the 


& The most recent remarks on the religious aspect of the monarchy are by W. Greenwalt 
in AM 4. 214ff. 
FGrH 135-6 F 21. If Marsyas was writing of his own city, it was Pella, where two 
worships of Heracles are attested; see HM 2. 155 n. 3. 
See R. Hoddinott in /LN (December 1986) 56; some vessels were clearly for ntual use. 
55 D. 19. 139. The offer was made just after a sacrifice at a dinner given by Philip. 
$6 Curt. 4. 8. 6 ‘ut Macedonum mos est’. 
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founding of Aegeae and the first cities of the Emathian plain. The king 
presided at local festivals, which were held annually as in modern Mace- 
donia, and he made sacrifice to the appropriate deity: for instance, Zeus 
at Dium, and the Muses at Aegeae. On some of these occasions the king 
distributed largesse in the form of animals for sacrifice to the people, or, 
if it happened to be present, to the army. 

The everyday style of the royal family was modest. The women of 
the family cooked the food and worked at the loom. When Alexander 
overthrew the Persian Empire, he was wearing homespun garments which 
had been woven at heme by his sister and half-sisters. What distinguished 
him from an ordinary Macedonian was the colour of his clothing, purple, 
and of his cloak, white, and the wearing of a cloth headband, of which 
the ends were tied at the nape of the neck and hung down, the so-called 
diadem.™ Alexander prided himself on eating the same plain food and 
sleeping under the same conditions as his soldiers on any campaign. 
There were no slaves to wait upon him at table or keep watch at night, as 
there would have been in a wealthy Greek household with some fifty 
house-slaves; those duties were carried out by members of the leading 
families of the land, namely Bodyguards and Royal Pages. 

As head of state, each king advertised his own scale of values in his 
choice of emblems for the coinage which was his own personal possession 
and the only currency of the realm. Gods and heroes figured most: 
especially Zeus, Heracles, and Caranus, all connected with the royal 
house, and Apollo and occasionally Pan. Special attributes referred to 
certain deities: plumed helmet and spearhead to Athena Alcidemus, 
crescent moon to Artemis, vine-leaf and ivy-leaf to Dionysus, caduceus to 
Hermes, and trident and buil to Poseidon. The kings’ secular interests 
were represented by fine horses trained for dressage, scenes of hunting on 
horseback with spears against lions in particular, and special hunting 
dogs. There were few attempts to impress foreigners. Alexander I por- 
trayed Rhesus on his silver octobols, probably to appeal to the Thracians 
who were being incorporated into his kingdom. After him the first was 
Philip II, who advertised himself as the champion of Apollo and as the 
victor at the Olympic Games with his racehorse and jockey in 356 and his 


$' Diod. 17. 16. 3-4 and Arr. An I. 11. I. 

$8 Curt. s. 2. 18-20, the purple cloth being worn also by leading Macedonians (Plu. 
Eum. 9. 7): for the white cloak see Diod. 16. 93. 1 (Philip IT) and Curt. 8. 13. 21, where 
Attalus, impersonating Alexander, wore the 'vestis regia’ which had to be conspicuous and 
peculiar to the king. In order to be seen from the other bank of the Hydaspes. a cloak had 
to be white, and to be identified as that of the king it had to be worn only by the king. 

9? Arr. An 7. 9. 9; Plato, R. 578 d-e. 
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two-horse chariot in 348. The bronze coins, issued first by Archelaus, are 
the most indicative of popular taste within the Macedonian area. His 
emblems were those of hunting: the head of a lion, the running boar, and 
the running aurochs. Alexander II laid emphasis on Caranus, and Perdic- 
cas III on Heracles. The excavations at Olynthus and Mecyberna (the 
former city was sacked in 348 and the latter continued after that date) 
yielded one silver tetrobol, thirteen bronze pieces with the head of 
Heracles, and ninety-two bronze pieces with the head of Caranus and the 
victory-winning jockey and racehorse. The people liked to honour the 
accepted founder of the Temenid dynasty in Macedonia itself and to 
commemorate the victory at Olympia. The only reigning monarchs of the 
Temenid line who had themselves portrayed on coins in Macedonia were 
Alexander I going hunting on horseback, Philip II on horseback, with one 
arm raised in salute probably at a victory parade (see the jacket), and the 
last boy-king of the Temenid dynasty, Alexander IV.” 

The king was called, like any other person, by his name, his patrony- 
mic, and his ethnic, if all were needed (e.g. Philippos Amyntou Make- 
don); but usually the name with or without one of the attributes was 
enough. Foreign powers pleased themselves in referring to a king simply 
by name (Tod, GHI 61 ‘Perdiccas’ and 129 ‘Amyntas’), or with patrony- 
mic (310 ‘Amyntas, son of Errhidaeus’), or with ethnic (177, restored, 
Philippos Makedón). Within the kingdom his name was enough, as on 
the royal coins; but the patronymic might be added, as in Pindar's ode, 
sung presumably at the court of Alexander, 'son of Amyntas'. If his 
political standing was relevant, he was called in addition 'King of the 
Macedonians’ (e.g. Thuc. 1. 57. 2 ‘Perdiccas, son of Alexander, King of 
the Macedonians’ and JG 13. 89 the ‘kings’ of the tribes of Upper Mace- 
donia);’! but in a subsequent reference in the same document the name 
alone was often enough. Within the kingdom the evidence is late be- 
cause extant inscriptions are late. The earliest (as yet) records a de- 
dication by ‘Eurydice, daughter of Sirras’, whether as queen of Amyntas 
III or queen mother of Philip II. Next come two recently published 
inscriptions of 335/4, in which 'King Alexander' made a gift of lands in 
northern Bottike and an embassy was sent by Philippi to 'King Alexander' 
(restored). In the second of these inscriptions mentions of Philip are by 


7? See Hammond, 'LIMC' 251-7 and HM 2. 104-14, 120f., 138, 171, 180, 189-93, 663- 
7; Price, Coins, a short account; and G. Le Rider, La Monnayage d'argent et d'or de Philipp 
li: , and for Alexander IV HM 3. 1632 f. 
! This was standard form with other kings, e.g. 'Hebryzelmis, king of the Odrysae' (Tod 
ho and edicts of the Molossians in 370-368 were dated by the name of the ‘reigning king’ 
(see Hammond, Ep 525 ff.). 
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name alone, and subsequent mentions of Alexander are by name alone. 
There is no reason to suppose that earlier practice within Macedonia had 
been in any way different.” 


7? Andronicos, V sof. (Eurydice); I. P. Vokotopoulou in AM 4. 90 (Bottike); C. Vatin in 
Proc. 8th Epigr. Conf. 259 ff.; and L. Missitzis in Anc. World 12 (1985) 3 ff. (Philippi). The 
‘title’ or ‘style’ of Macedonian kings has been much discussed. Even the common view as 
stated by G. T. Griffith in HM 2. 387f., ‘the Macedonian kings did not generally call 
themselves basileus or expect to be called this by their people', is shown to be mistaken by 
the two inscriptions. Most of the literature is cited in the article of R. M. Errington on the 
subject in JHS 94 (1974) 20ff. I see no reason to suppose that either the king or the people 
were shy of using the word basileus, and the common adjectival use is likely to have been 
traditional, e.g. for coinage, army, and pages (Polyaen. 4. 10. 2 basileion nomisma, Diod. 
18. 39. 7 basilike dynamis, and Diod. 17. 36. 5 paides tou basileds)}. The practice of dating by 
the year of the ‘reigning king’, attested for the eleventh year of Alexander III in 5G? 302, 
was probably a traditional one. If the Philip in the Oleveni inscription is Philip II, as M. B. 
Hatzopoulos argues in Adams and Borza 23ff., we have a dating to the sixteenth year of 
Philip II and mention of ‘the king Philip’. But Philip V seems more likely; see p. 137 n. 1 
below. 
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A PERIOD OF WEAKNESS 452-359 


I. Problems of succession to the throne 


Alexander I died a violent death c.452 (Curt. 6. 11. 26). The Assembly 
of Macedonians had suddenly to choose a successor. Alexander had had 
at least two wives, and he left five adult sons. For reasons not known to 
us the Assembly elected three of them to be kings and awarded to each a 
principality. The eldest was probably Philip; for his principality included 
Amphaxitis, which was the richest region and had the greatest strategic 
importance. Alcetas probably came next in age; for Plato, writing c.390, 
represented Alcetas as having more right to the throne than a son of 
Perdiccas, presumably because Alcetas was older than his brother Perdic- 
cas.! The other two brothers were probably younger still. All five had 
sons in their turn. The results over the period we are considering is shown 
in a genealogical chart (p. 72). 

The three kings were not of one mind. When the dissension reached a 
climax, the Assembly deposed two of them and made Perdiccas king at 
some time within the five years 440—435. By then Macedonia was severe- 
ly impoverished; for whereas Alexander I had issued octodrachms, tetra- 
drachms, and tetrobols, the three kings produced only tetrobols. These 
were not inscribed with any name. One of their losses was the area east of 
Amphaxitis and so of the mine which had provided Alexander with a 
talent of silver a day (Hdt. 5. 17.2). The new owner of the mine, the king 
of the Bisaltae, put his own name, 'Mosses', on the drachms which he was 
able to issue. The election of Perdiccas II as sole king was accepted by 
Alcetas, but disputed by Philip, who obtained armed support not only 
from Derdas, the king of Elimea in Upper Macedonia, but also from the 
strongest power in the Aegean area, Athens. Perdiccas II issued tetrobols 
until 424, but only on the standard which was suitable for trading not with 
Athens, but with Chios and Rhodes.? The feud with Perdiccas was con- 
tinued by Philip's son, Amyntas, who intrigued not only with Athens, but 
also with Sitalces, the very powerful king of the Odrysians in Thrace. In 
429 Sitalces and Amyntas invaded Amphaxitis with huge forces and 


! Plato, Gorgias 471, which is discussed on p. 99 below. 
2 For the coinage see HM 2. 120f. with further references. 
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THE SONS OF ALEXANDER I (OB. C.452) AND THEIR 


DESCENDANTS 
1. Philip 
ob. c.430 
Amyntas Agerrus Alexander 
ob. c.429 ? ob.429 ob. 413 
3. Perdiccas 
ob. 413 
by a by Cleopatra by Simiche 
Aéropus 8 son Archelaus 
ob. 394 ob. 413 ob. 399 
Pausanias by à by Cleopatra 
ob. 393 8 daughter 
Orestes Argaeus 
4. Menelaus 5. Amyntas 
Amyntas ‘the Little" Arrhidaeus 


ob. 393 


Philip Ptolemy 


ob. 365 


by Eurynoe 


Philoxenus 


Note: 


by Cleopatra 


Amyntas 
ob. 370 
by Eurydice 
Eurynoé Alexander Perdiccas Philip Archelaus 
ob. 368 ob. 359 ob 336 


2. Alcetas 
ob. c.413 


Agelaus 
? ob. 413 


by c 


Pausanias à daughter 


by Gygaea 


Arrhidaeus Menelaus 


The sons of Alexander I are numbered 1 to s. Those who became king are in italics. 
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ravaged the eastern part of the plain by Cyrrus and Pella, where they 
expected to be joined by an Athenian army. But the Athenians did not 
come; for they were alarmed by the size of Sitalces' forces. Sitalces then 
ravaged far and wide in the areas east of the Axius. Perdiccas managed to 
bribe a brother of Sitalces, called Seuthes, with the hand of his sister and 
a handsome sum of money as her dower. Seuthes persuaded Sitalces to 
leave Macedonia.) No more was heard of Amyntas, and Seuthes suc- 
ceeded to the Odrysian throne in 424. 

Towards the end of his reign Perdiccas II made a treaty with Athens, 
probably c.415, and the names (those restored being shown in brackets) 
of the men who took the oath on behalf of the Macedonians give us an 
insight into the situation within the royal family. The opening names were 
as follows: ‘Perdiccas [son of Alexander], Alcetas son of Alexander, 
Archelaus son of P[erdiccas, Aéropus son of Perdiccas, Alexander son of 
Alcetas], Menelaus, son of Alexander, Agelaus son of A[lcetas . .. .]yrus 
son of Alcetas’, and then the name of a commoner.‘ Thus, in the order of 
precedence for the succession which Perdiccas was favouring, Alcetas 
came first and Menelaus came late in the order, and the third surviving 
brother, Amyntas, did not figure at all. Of the next generation, two sons 
of Perdiccas II had precedence over three sons of Alcetas. The sons of 
Perdiccas were by two marriages, and there was a third son, still an 
infant, by a third marriage. 

When Perdiccas died a natural death in 413, the Assembly elected one 
of his sons, Archelaus, king. Thereupon Alcetas and his eldest son, 
Alexander, either plotted or attempted to seize the throne. They were 
both executed (see HM 2. 134ff. for the details). An infant son of 
Perdiccas died at that time. Archelaus sought the support of another 
branch of the royal house. He married a daughter to a grandson of 
Menelaus, called Philip. 

Archelaus died a violent death in 399, leaving at least three sons and 
two daughters by at least three wives. Aéropus, a half-brother of Arche- 
laus, was also available. For reasons unknown to us, the Assembly elected 
as king a son of Archelaus called Orestes, who was still a minor, and 
appointed his uncle Aéropus as his guardian. It empowered Aéropus to 
act on Orestes’ behalf. This arrangement was short-lived. In 397 the 
Assembly elected Aéropus king, and Orestes disappeared from history. 
In 394 Aéropus died of a disease, in July. Although Aéropus had a son, 
Pausanias, the Assembly turned to the family of Menelaus and elected as 
king a son of Menelaus, 'Amyntas II the Little’. Disorder followed. 
Amyntas II died a violent death within a few months. In 393 the Assemb- 


? Thuc. 2. 95 and 100-1. | 
* IG 1°. 89; see HM 2. 134-6 for the restorations and the date, which are controversial, 
and R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford, 1972) 428f. 
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ly elected Pausanias, the son of Aéropus; but he died and a successor was 
elected before the year was out.? 

Six kings in as many years was a reductio ad absurdum of the monar- 
chic system. The royal house was in utter disarray by the end of 393. This 
time the Assembly turned to a new branch, that descended from Alexan- 
der's fifth son, Amyntas. His grandson was elected king as Amyntas III 
late in 393. But this left disgruntled members of the two older branches. 
Two sons of Archelaus, called Argaeus and Pausanias, obtained the 
support of Illyrians, who overran the country and put Argaeus on the 
throne. He ruled for the better part of 392/1. But in 391 Amyntas, who 
bad been deposed 'by the Macedones' in 392, regained his throne with 
the help of the Thessalians. He exiled Argaeus and Pausanias. He made 
a marriage alliance with another branch of the royal house by giving his 
daughter Euryoné to Ptolemy, a son of Amyntas II 'the Little'. Here he 
was successful; for in the record of a treaty with Athens c.374 we find 
Ptolemy acting as Amyntas' senior envoy and Alexander, son of Amyntas, 
taking the oath after his father.’ Thus the order of precedence which 
Amyntas favoured for the succession was his own son and then Ptolemy. 

In late 370 Amyntas III died a natural death. He left at least six sons 
and a daughter by two wives, called Eurydice and Gygaea. The Assembly 
elected the eldest son to be king as Alexander IL? He was a son of 
Eurydice, and he had two young brothers, Perdiccas and Philip, so that 
the succession seemed to be secure. But Alexander II and Ptolemy fell 
out. Civil war ensued. It was ended in 368 by a Theban general, Pelopi- 
das, who reconciled the two men, but removed Philip and thirty sons of 
leading men to Thebes as hostages to guarantee the settlement. 

In the winter of 368 Alexander II was assassinated. Some suspected 
Ptolemy of complicity in the assassination. But the Assembly elected 
Perdiccas king as Perdiccas III and appointed Ptolemy as his guardian, 
since Perdiccas was still a minor; it also empowered Ptolemy to act on 
behalf of Perdiccas III. But a son of Archelaus, namely Pausanias, and a 
son of Amyntas II, Philip. who had married Pausanias' sister, were rivals 
to Perdiccas III and Ptolemy. They organized an invasion of eastern 
Macedonia. With the help of an Athenian general, Iphicrates, Ptolemy 
drove them out; but a new danger appeared in 367, when Pelopidas 
intervened again. This time he took a son of Ptolemy, called Philoxenus, 
and fifty Companions as hostages. In 365 Perdiccas III came of age. 


* For this troubled period see HM 2. 168f. citing other reconstructions, e.g. by Beloch 
and Geyer. 
$ The information comes mainly from Diod. 14. 37. 6-7, Aéropus being epitropos, i.e. 
guardian; 84. 6; 89. 2; and 92. 3-4; FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 29 as emended in HM 2. 
175; FHG 3. 691 Porphyr. fr. 1; and Suda s. v. Karanos. 
Tod, GHI 129. 
£ Just. 7. 4. 5, 8, probably drawing on Theopompus; Aeschines 2. 26; Diod. 15. 60. 3. 
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Ptolemy died (perhaps killed at the instigation of Perdiccas) and Philip, 
the brother of Perdiccas, returned from Thebes to Macedonia." Many 
dangers threatened the king. When Philip came of age, in 364, Perdiccas 
enlisted his aid, and then or later entrusted to him an armed force and a 
principality within Macedonia. In 359 Perdiccas was killed in battle and the 
Illyrians occupied part of Upper Macedonia. Disaster loomed. Yet the 
Assembly elected an infant son of Perdiccas to the throne, Amyntas IV, 
made Philip his guardian, and empowered Philip to act on his behalf.'° 

We have now reviewed almost a century of Macedonian history, during 
which no fewer than twelve kings from five branches of the royal family 
reigned. By contrast, if we accept the Macedonian tradition, during the 
two centuries before 452 seven kings had reigned, father being succeeded 
by son in each case. What were the principles which guided the Assembly 
in its elections and what had gone wrong with the system? 

The principles which the Macedonians observed with such conservatism 
are clear enough. The throne was to be held only by males of the 
Temenid house.'! The succession went ideally from father to son, prob- 
ably in the belief that the divine favour and power passed directly from 
father to son (see p. 22 above). If the chosen son was under age, the 
nearest male relative — usually an uncle — of adult age was appointed as 
guardian, and he was empowered to act during the king’s minority.'? The 
actual succession was not governed by any formal law, e.g. that the eldest 
son or the son first born to the king in office should inherit the throne. ! 
It was determined solely by the choice of the Assembly. It was the duty of 
the king to produce not only one heir, but a number of sons, from whom 
the choice could be made. Monogamy would not have served the 
purpose. Even a full-blooded polygamy might result in a very restricted 
choice. Thus Philip had at least seven wives; but he left a choice in 336 
between two sons only. For, as Justin observed, 'Philip had many other 
sons by various marriages, and they were raised as legitimate sons ('sus- 
cepti' in accordance with royal custom; but they had died, some by 
accidental cause, others in war' (9. 8. 3). 

Although we do not know the circumstances, it does seem that the 


? For the sources of information, the identification of Ptolemy, and the taking of hostages 
see HM 2. 181-5. 

10 The principality of Philip and his position as guardian are discussed on pp. 104 and 137 
n. 1 below. 

11 The principle was expressed in Curt. 10. 7. 15. Direct descent from father to son was 
mentioned by Hdt. 8. 139. 

'7 Examples being Aéropus, Ptolemy, and Philip between 399 and 359. 

P. As at Sparta according to Hdt. 6. 51 and 7. 3. 3; but Spartan practice seems to have 
been different. Contra M.B. Hatzopoulos in AM 4. 287. 

'* Parmenio reminded Alexander the Great of his duty before his departure to Asia in 
334- 
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Assembly committed an error of judgement in electing three kings to 
succeed Alexander I. It may have aimed, like Lear, to avert dissension, 
and in effect created dissension. The strife between the kings was con- 
tinued by their descendants, who claimed an equal right to the throne, 
and some of the disappointed claimants invoked foreign aid and even 
invaded the kingdom. Trouble continued for forty years. The reign of 
Archelaus was a brief respite. 

In 399 the Assembly was probably wrong to choose a minor as king, 
not only because it reversed its decision two years later, but because the 
Choice raised the hopes of Orestes' brothers. In 394 the Assembly may 
have foreseen trouble between the son of Aéropus and the: brothers of 
Orestes, if it elected any one of them. In any case it turned to a different 
line, that of Menelaus. This move proved to be a failure. The Assembly 
reverted to the line of Perdiccas and chose Pausanias, son of Aéropus. 
On his death the Assembly moved to yet a different line and chose 
Amyntas, son of Arrhidaeus. That was a good choice; and the Assembly 
remained faithful to it by electing only members of his family down to the 
last male of the line, Alexander IV. 

An inevitable side-effect of polygamy and of the Assembly's moves 
from one line of descent to another was a proliferation of disappointed 
pretenders to the throne. The Assembly tried to protect the kingdom by 
passing and observing a severe law of treason. Any pretender or person 
accused of treason was brought before the Assembly of Macedones, 
meeting under arms, and was prosecuted by the reigning king. The 
defendant had the right of speaking and of calling witnesses. The decision 
was taken by the Assembly (see p. 61 above for examples). If the 
defendant was found guilty, he was put to death, often at once by 
members of the Assembly using their spears or stoning their victim — a 
more ignominious and slower form of death.!? Moreover, to cite a case 
where there were several defendants, 'their fathers and relations ... were 
not sure of their own survival, for in accordance with the custom of the 
Macedonians all who were related by blood to the defendants were to be 
doomed with them' (Curt. 8. 6. 28; cf. 6. 11. 20 and 8. 8. 18). Relatives 
here included man, woman, and child. The family disappeared, as we 
have seen in the case of the families of Philip and Alcetas. We may 
condemn this law of treason by modern standards, with every justifica- 
tion. But the Macedonians might have replied that the survival of the 
kingdom was the supreme law of the state. 


15 The sources of information are given in Hammond, 'PT' 340f. 
16 This is probable in itself, and it is supported by the case of Cleopatra and her child, 
who were, on my interpretation. involved in the fall of Attalus (sec p. 34 above). 
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We shall follow the same order in considering the neighbours of Mace- 
donia as in Chapter III. We therefore begin with Thessaly. There the 
individual city-states, often at war with one another, offered no threat to 
the Macedonian kingdom; and the two areas were strongly separated 
from one another by the mountainous range of Lower Olympus. How- 
ever, as at the time of the Persian wars (see p. 44 above), the Temenid 
kings and the ruling clan of Larissa, the Aleuadae, being related by 
common descent from Heracles, tended to support one another. In 424 
and 423 they combined in regulating the passage of Spartan forces through 
Thessaly towards the north (Thuc. 4. 78. 2, 132. 2). On two occasions the 
Aleuadae invited the Macedonians to intervene at Larissa. Around 400 
Archelaus at the head of the Macedonian army captured Larissa and 
placed the Aleuadae in control. They conferred Larissaean citizenship 
upon him, but the hatred of the Larissaean democrats was expressed in a 
pamphlet, which included the rhetorical question: ‘Shall we who are 
Greeks be the slaves of the barbarian Archelaus?’ In 369 Alexander II 
captured Larissa and took its citadel by siege. He placed the Aleuadae in 
charge and brought Crannon into alliance with Macedonia; but he over- 
stepped the mark by stationing Macedonian garrisons in the two cities. 
Any hope he had of holding north-eastern Thessaly by force was dispelled 
by the Theban general Pelopidas.'® The Aleuadae rendered a great ser- 
vice to Macedonia in 391. At that time the Illyrians and their puppet king 
Argaeus had expelled Amyntas III, and it was thanks to 'the Thessalians', 
led no doubt by the Aleuadae, that Amyntas was enabled to regain his 
kingdom (Diod 14. 92. 3). 

A united Thessaly was far stronger than the Macedonian kingdom of 
Amyntas III. In the 370s Jason of Pherae, as head of a confederacy of the 
Thessalian city-states, disposed of large financial revenues and command- 
ed an army which was said to comprise 8,000 cavalry, 20,000 heavy 
infantry, and innumerable skirmishers. Even if we allow for exaggeration, 
Jason's resources were twice those of Amyntas, and it was no doubt 
perforce that Amyntas entered into alliance with Jason.'? The assassina- 
tion of Jason in 370 was a blessing for Macedonia. In the 360s the 
confederacy of city-states which opposed Alexander of Pherae turned to 
Thebes for help, and it was from his Thessalian basis of power that 
Pelopidas was able twice to intervene decisively in Macedonia. In the 370s 
and the 360s Perrhaebia was an area of strategic importance; for it 
controlled the Thessalian end of two passes, the Petra pass leading into 


U Thrasymachus of Calchedon, For the Larissaeans. 
!5 Diod. 15. 61. 3-5: 67. 4: Plu. Pelop. 26. 
19 See Martin, Sovereignty 82 ff. for Jason's position (as tagos) and resources. 
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the Macedonian kingdom and the Volustana Pass leading into the usually 
independent kingdom of Elimea in Upper Macedonia. An inscription 
testifies to the influence of Amyntas III in that region; for he acted as 
arbitrator in drawing a boundary line between a Perrhaebian city, called 
Doliche, and Elimea.?? 

The Illyrians were a constant threat to the cantons of Upper Macedonia 
and beyond them to the Macedonian kingdom. In 423 the report that the 
Illyrians were coming into Lyncus was enough to make the Macedonian 
troops of Perdiccas II take to flight (Thuc. 4. 125. 1). Such a reputation 
was based upon frequent, but sporadic, raids and withdrawals. Early in 
the fourth century a powerful Illyrian state was created by Bardylis I, 
king of the Dardanians, who occupied the rich areas of Kosovo, Metohi- 
ja, and Polog and extended his sway over the lakeland area (see Fig. 2). 
He possessed mineral wealth, excellent agricultural land, and rich fisher- 
ies, and he organized the Illyrian freebooters into an efficient army. In 
392 his Illyrians occupied not only the cantons of Upper Macedonia 
(except for Elimea and perhaps Orestis), but also the Macedonian king- 
dom. They forced the Macedonians to depose Amyntas III and accept 
Argaeus as king. He held the throne for some two years as a vassal of 
Bardylis. 

In 385/4 the Illyrians penetrated into central Epirus, killed 15,000 
Molossians in battle, and would have occupied Molossia, had not Sparta 
come to the rescue. In 383/2 the Illyrians returned to Macedonia, inflicted 
a severe defeat on the army of Amyntas, and ravaged the kingdom; but 
Amyntas rallied his forces and succeeded eventually in expelling them 
(Diod. 15. 19. 2; Isoc. 6. 4. 6). In 369 Alexander II bought off an Illyrian 
invasion by paying danegeld and delivering his younger brother Philip as 
a hostage, no doubt to guarantee further payments (Just. 7. 5. 1). 

When Perdiccas III fought against the Illyrians, he lost a large number 
of men who were taken prisoner (Polyaen. 4. 10. 1). As the Macedonian 
kings could not help them, the people of Orestis joined the group of 
tribal states under Molossian leadership.?! In 360 Molossia was overrun 
by Illyrian raiders; but when they scattered to collect loot, they were 
taken by surprise and suffered loss. In 359 Bardylis won a decisive victory 
over the army of Perdiccas, which numbered 10,000 men. The king and 


7?) BSA 17 (1910-11) 193f. Doliche accepted him because he was not master of Elimca; 
contra Geyer 125 and Cloché 119. 

?! For Bardylis’ kingdom see Hammond, ‘KI’ 243 and 248, and for his title F. Papazoglou 
in Historia 14 (1965) 143 ff. I am not persuaded by the argument that his realm was in the 
lakeland, i.e. mainly in Dassaretis, which is presented by M. B. Hatzopoulos in L'filyrie 
(1987) 84 ff. and by F. Papazoglou in Les lllyriens (1988) 175ff. The membership of the 
ae in the Molossian group of tribes is known only from an inscription (SEG 23. 471. 
13). 
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more than 4,000 were killed, the Illyrians occupied 'cities' of Upper 
Macedonia and were well placed to invade Lower Macedonia in the 
following year (Diod. 16. 1. 3, 2. 5). 

The Greek-speaking tribal states of Upper Macedonia — Elimea, Ores- 
tis, Lyncus, and Pelagonia — were usually independent of, and often hos- 
tile to, the Macedonian kingdom. The war between Arrhabaeus I, king of 
the Lyncestae, and Perdiccas I1, king of the Macedonians, of which 
Thucydides informs us, was evidently not untypical. Yet they all had a 
common interest in opposing the Illyrians. To the east of them the 
Paeonians were in a particularly vulnerable position. For the fertile basins 
east of the upper Axius were exposed to attacks by the Dardanians from 
Polog and Kosovo and by Thracian tribes from the east (e.g. Thuc. 2. 98. 
I). Nor was their southern frontier safe. For excavation has revealed the 
presence of an offshoot of the Macedonian kingdom, a settlement found- 
ed by Archelaus late in the fifth century, at Manastir on the Paeonian side 
of the Demir Kapu or 'Iron Gates' of the Axius. A walled fortress of the 
same date stood on the hill above the settlement, and Archelaus must 
have cut a road through the narrow pass in order to maintain contact with 
the settlement.” 

The Thracians were the most formidable of all the Balkan peoples in 
the opinion of Herodotus (5. 3. 1). They were exceedingly numerous, and 
their renowned fighters preferred to live ‘by war and rapine' (5. 6. 2). It 
was fortunate for the Macedonians that the Thracian tribes often fought 
one another, and that when the Odrysians created a powerful state its 
centre lay far away in the Hebrus valley. Between 452 and 359 we know of 
only one Thracian invasion of the Macedonian kingdom. In 429 Sitalces 
ravaged all Macedonia east of the plain below Cyrrhus with an army 'said 
to have been not less than 150,000'; and he would probably have annexed 
the eastern part of the kingdom, if his allies, the Athenians, had support- 
ed him.? At other times the Bisaltae, who spoke Thracian, but were a 
separate people, formed a buffer between Lower Macedonia and the 
Thracians of the lower Strymon valley. 

—> The Greek city-states of Chalcidice were not far removed from that 
part of the Macedonian kingdom which lay east of the Axius. During the 
fifth century the Chalcidians, as the peoples of the city-states were called, 
and the Macedonians wére more concerned with the ambitions of Athens 
and Sparta than with one another. We shall deal with that period later. 
The position changed when the Illyrians occupied Lower Macedonia in 
392 and Amyntas in flight 'gave the near-by territory to the Olynthians' 
(Diod. 14. 92. 3), presumably in the hope that it would be defended 


2 Starinar 12 (1961) 217f.; a plan is reproduced in HM 2. 146. 
?3 Thuc. 2. 98. 3. 
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against the Illyrians by Olynthus and her allies. The territory was restored 
to him on his return to the throne in 391, and a treaty of defensive 
alliance was concluded between 'Amyntas, son of Arrhidaeus, and Chal- 
cidians' for fifty years. A stone found at Olynthus records part of the 
treaty (Tod, GHI 111). The treaty is phrased as between equals. Reci- 
procal arrangements for the export of pitch and of constructional and 
shipbuilding timber are laid down. Each is to help the other, if its 
territory is attacked. Neither is to enter into friendship with Amphipolis, 
the Bottiaeans, Acanthus, and Mende, unless the other agrees. At this 
time Olynthus was the leading state in the Chalcidian League, which 
Acanthus and Mende had not joined. In 383/2 the Illyrians defeated the 
Macedonians in battle, and Amyntas in despair 'gave much of the terri- 
tory adjoining their frontier to the Olynthians', from which they proceed- 
ed to derive revenue. Some months later, when Amyntas recovered his 
throne, he asked for the return of the territory. The Olynthians refused 
(Diod. 15. 19. 3)."* One reason for the refusal was the greater strengthof _ 


the Chalcidian league, which had attracted more members, extended its __ 


territory up to the Macédonian frontier of Anthemus, and forced the 
Bottiaeans back into the hinterland. The Chalcidians answered Amyntas’ 
protests by invading Macedonia and ‘liberating’ city after city as far as 
Pella, ‘the largest of the Macedonian cities’ (X. HG 5. 2. 13). 

As the Chalcidian League was said to have 800 cavalry, 8,000 heavy 
infantry, and many more peltasts (troops armed and trained in the Thra- 
cian manner), Amyntas saw no hope of saving what remained of his 
kingdom. He therefore turned for help to the leading Greek state, Sparta. 
His appeal was answered. In 379 the Chalcidian League was dissolved, 
and the individual city-states were made subject to the direction of Sparta 
in matters of foreign policy. Amyntas recovered his eastern territories, 
but a bitter hatred was engendered between the Macedonians and the 
Chalcidians. In 367 the pretender Pausanias recruited Greek troops. 
among, or with the connivance of the Chalcidians and captured A Anthe- 
mus, Therme, Strepsa, and some other places, until he was held up by the 
forcés of. Ptolemy art ejected with the help of the Athenian_general, 
Iphicrates.^ The Chalcidians were probably playing a waiting game, for 
they had not yet recovered from the ravages of the three years’ war 
against Sparta. 


^ There has been much controversy about the two Illyrian invasions and the conse- 
quences, because Beloch and others thought that Diodorus gave two accounts of only one 
invasion. The above account is based on HM 2. 174f.; see also J. R. Ellis, ‘Amyntas III, 
Illyria, and Olynthos 393/2-380/379', Makedonika 9 (1969) 1-8. 
This Pausanias represented Calindoea in the 360s; see /G 47. 9s, 11. It was a city of 
the Bottiaeans (Tod, GHI 68, 45). 
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During most of this period the northern part of the Aegean Sea was 
dominated by the fleet of Athens first as head of an Alliance and then of 
an Empire. Her interests impinged on those of the Macedonian kingdom 
at three points. Athens wished to bring into her Alliance the maritime 
cities of the Thermaic Gulf and thus to have first priority and/or impose 
prices in the purchase of goods exported from the rich and extensive 
hinterland, especially timber and pitch, essential for building ships and 
for other purposes. The Macedonians wished to keep or bring these cities 
under their own control and to trade freely from them with any state. 
Next, Athens was concerned with the main route for shipping which ran 
from the Euripus Channel via Sciathos to the Chalcidic Peninsula and on 
to the Thracian coast and the Hellespont. To this end she wanted to bring 
all the Chalcidian cities into her Alliance. Macedonia too was interésted 
in having close relations with the Chalcidians and felt herself threatened, 
if Athens should gain full control of Chalcidice. Third, and perhaps most 
important, the Strymon basin had everything Athens wanted: access to 
gold and silver mines, fisheries in a great lake, rich agricultural produce, 
shipbuilding timber floated down the river Strymon, and easy control of 
all exports from the rich and extensive hinterland.?$ This coveted prize 
was of interest also to Macedonians, Bisaltae, and Edones; and the parti- 
cular danger for the Macedonians was that whoever held the Strymon 
basin was well placed to seize the productive silver mine which Alexander 
I had acquired (near Theodoraki in Bisaltic territory). 

> It has been inferred from the Athenian Tribute Lists that c.452-435 
Athens exacted tribute in the eastern recess at the head of the Thermaic 


dad er heater Ere and Aenea) and from Strepsa, prob- _ 
abl on the border between the Macedonian area AAnibemus. 
.and the territory of the Chalcidian.cities.^ No Macedonian king would 
willingly have allowed Athens to control these three cities, and it was 
probably with reference to this time that "Macedonia was under us [the 
Athenians] and there was more mutual trade between us then than there 
is now.’ Macedonian tetrobols were being minted at that time on the 
standard suitable for trade with Athens, at first by the three kings and 
then for a year or two by Perdiccas. It was then that the Athenians 
regarded Perdiccas as ‘an ally and friend’. The situation changed 


7$ Hdt. 5. 23. 2; Thuc. 4. 108. 1; ‘the great lake’ silted up later and became two small 
lakes. It has now been drained. 

7! Earlier views of the position of Strepsa (e.g. in HM 1. 183) are outmoded by the 
arguments of M. B. Hatzopoulos in Meletemata 3 (1987) 22-60 and by the subsequent 
discovery of an inscription which placed Strepsa within Chalcidian territory, an inscription 
now published in Meletemata 5 (1988) 17, line 17. 

% [D.) 7. 12; cf. D. 3. 24, [D.] 11. 16 and Arr. An. 7. 9. 4; Thuc. 1. 57. 3. 
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quickly. In 435 or 434 Perdiccas was at war with Athens and ceased to 
coin on that standard. 

From 452 to 434 Athens controlled the Greek cities of Crousis and of 
Chalcidice as far to the east as Acanthus and Stageira. In addition she had 
a footing on the western side of the Strymon basin at Argilus, a Greek 
city, which was assessed to pay a very large sum annually, and at two 
settlements which she planted jointly with some Bisaltae (one was at 
Berge); she probably had an agreement with the king of the Bisaltae 
called Mosses (see p. 71 above). In 436 Athens achieved her ambition. 
She defeated the Edones and founded a settlement, mainly with people 
from her allies, at Amphipolis in a bend of the Strymon where there was 
a bridge for the coastal road. Her ships now controlled the inland water- 
way and all the trade from the interior, and her settlers probably captured 
the Bisaltic mine near Theodoraki from Perdiccas c.435.? 

Athens’ control of the Strymon basin constituted a threat to the 
Macedonian kingdom, as it had done c.462 (see p. 45 above). Moreover, 
Perdiccas was in difficulties, because he was facing two enemies who were 
in league, Derdas, the king of Elimea, and his brother the ex-king Philip, 
now probably in possession of Amphaxitis. Athens entered into alliance 
c.435 with Derdas and Philip. The terms are probably given in a frag- 
mentary inscription: Athens to aid Philip, if his territory should be in- 
vaded, and not to join in any attack on Philip and his allies; and Athens 
not to plunder Philip's territory or harbour pirates. The last two clauses 
highlight the normal behaviour of Athenian fleets off the Macedonian 
coast. The alliance was technically a defensive alliance. But Athens' aim 
was clear, to subjugate Macedonia, use Philip as a puppet, and perhaps 
found a second Amphipolis at the mouth of the Axius. Perdiccas made 
secret negotiations elsewhere; but he took no overt action. In early 
summer 432 Athens sent to Macedonia thirty triremes with a complement 
of 6,000 men, including 1,000 hoplites. There they joined forces by 
prearrangement with the army of their two allies, which invaded from 
Upper Macedonia (i.e. via Amphaxitis). The combined force captured 
Therme. Then the Athenian fleet and the 1,000 hoplites crossed the Gulf 
and laid siege to Pydna, which had a good harbour and was close to the 
capital, Aegeae. When the siege was under way, a further force of forty 
triremes with a complement of 8,000 men, including 2,000 hoplites, 
arrived from Athens.?! It must have seemed that the independence of the 
Macedonian kingdom was about to end. 


? For Argilus in ATL see HM 2. 117; for Bisaltae Str. 7. fr. 36 and Plu. Per. 11. 5. For 
Amphipolis Thuc. 4. 102. 3. For gold and silver in the area see Map 1 in HM 1 and details in 
HM 2. 118 and 122, and C. F. Edson, ‘Notes on the Thracian Phoros’, Class. Phil. 41 (1946) 
88 ff. 

© Thuc. 1. 57. 3; IG 1°. 61; HM 2. 122. 

?! Thuc. 1. 59. 2 ‘Macedonia ... their original objective’; 1. 61. 1-3. 
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The situation was changed by the fact that Perdiccas' negotiations had 
borne fruit. He had persuaded Potidaea (a colony of Corinth), the 
Bottiaeans, and the Chalcidians to be ready to side with him against 
Athens; and he promised the use of his own territory near Lake Bolbe for 
the noncombatants, if some of the small Chalcidian cities should choose 
to concentrate their troops at Olynthus. While these plans were being 
laid, the envoys of Perdiccas and those of the Potidaeans were persuading 
Corinth to organize help for Potidaea, and Sparta to invade Attica, if 
Athens should attack Potidaea. When the first Athenians arrived in 
the north, they found Potidaea and the Chalcidians in revolt; but they 
decided to knock out Perdiccas first. While they were operating in 
Macedonia, Peloponnesian ‘volunteers’ under a Corinthian commander 
sailed into Potidaea. The news of their arrival reached the combined 
Athenian forces which were laying siege to Pydna. The timing could not 
have been more fortunate fcr Perdiccas. 

The Athenian generals were in a quandary. They had to supply the 
besieging troops by sea from their newly won base, Therme, not an easy 
operation _in-itself; but what if they should lose Therme, to which their 


Macedonian troops ready to attack the withdrawing Athenians. The 
generals sought an agreement ‘under compulsion’; Perdiccas required and 
obtained ap alliance, and it seems that he guaranteed the Athenians a. 
free passage overland to Therme. The 3,000 Athenian hoplites crossed 
the Haliacmon at the lowest ford, below Beroea, attacked some place 
near-by (perhaps Beroea itself) without success,°? and then marched 
across the Emathian plain. Picking up the forces of their allies, which 
included 600 cavalry, they advanced slowly towards Potidaea and 
Olynthus, where they learnt that Perdiccas was already installed with 200 
cavalry of his own and with some Chalcidian allies. He might have cited 
the treacherous attack of the Athenians near or at Beroea as having 
terminated the alliance. 

The whole affair showed the vulnerability of the Macedonian kingdom, 
when Athens had complete control of the sea and found land-allies near- 
by. And later (probably in 432) the position worsened, in that Methone, a 
city with a harbour even closer than Pydna to Aegeae, entered the 


32 The emendation by Pluygers of Thuc. 1. 61. 4 to yield the place-name ‘Strepsa’ has to 
be abandoned (see n. 27 above). It is doubtful whether the text unemended can mean an 
attack on Beroea, as Hatzopoulos suggests (op. cit. 54f.); if the text is corrupt, it may 
conceal the name of a place between Beroea and Therme. The movements of the fleet are 
obscure. Perhaps the fleet was operating at Therme at the time when the Peloponnesian 
voluntees reached Potidaea by sea. It then moved to Pydna with the army. When the 
agreement was made with Perdiccas, the fleet probably moved to Therme while the army was 
leaving ‘Macedonia’ (the area west of the Haliacmon) and crossing to below Beroea. When 
the army reached Therme, it and the fleet moved together along the coast for a time. 
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Athenian Alliance and gave Athens the desired base. If she had used it in 
429 to launch an invasion simultaneously with the incursion of Sitalces, 
she would have destroyed the Macedonian kingdom and shared the land 
with Sitalces, perhaps using Philip or his son Amyntas as a puppet king 
(see p. 79 above). However, Athens did not relish the idea of having so 
very powerful a neighbour. Meanwhile Perdiccas walked the tightrope of 
diplomacy. In 431 he entered into alliance with Athens, which 'restored' 
Therme to him. 

In summer 429, before Sitalces moved, Perdiccas sent 1,000 Mace- 
donian soldiers ‘without the knowledge of Athens’ through Epirus to help 
Sparta in Acarnania against Athens' allies. They arrived too late for 
action, but the gesture paid off in 424, when Sparta sent 1,700 hoplites, 
commanded by Brasidas, in answer to an invitation by Perdiccas and the 
Chalcidians. When Brasidas descended via the Petra pass into Pieria, 
Athens broke off her alliance with Perdiccas and strengthened her gar- 
risons in some Chalcidian cities. Perdiccas met his match in Brasidas, as 
each tried to use the other for his own ends. In 424 Perdiccas led Brasidas 
into Lyncus, where he hoped to subjugate the independent king, Arrha- 
baeus; but Brasidas arbitrated and favoured Arrhabaeus in the opinion of 
Perdiccas, who retaliated by reducing the maintenance he was providing 
for Brasidas' army. Brasidas was helped by the partisans of Perdiccas to 
capture Amphipolis and by Perdiccas' troops to make conquests east of 
Amphipolis; but he made no concessions to Perdiccas. In 423 Perdiccas 
persuaded Brasidas to attack Arrhabaeus. Their forces won an initial 
victory. But when a force of Illyrians joined Arrhabaeus, the Macedonian 
troops fled in panic (see p. 78 above) and Brasidas extricated his men 
with the greatest difficulty. This fiasco ended the cooperation of Mace- 
donia and Sparta.?? 

Alarmed by the hostility of Brasidas, who now had the support of the 
Chalcidians, the Bottiaeans, and the Edones, Perdiccas had no option but 
to turn to Athens for some protection. Athens exacted her price. For in 
the assessment of tribute in 421/0 we find that Heracleum on Macedonia's 
southern frontier, Bormiscus on her eastern frontier, and Trailus inland 
of Bormiscus were members of Athens' Empire. In effect Perdiccas was 
almost a subject king; he ceased to coin, perhaps on the order of Athens. 
In 418 he joined the coalition of Argos, Sparta, and the Chalcidians 
against Athens; and he issued coins stressing his family's connection with 
Argos.” But he obtained no help from the coalition. Athens retaliated by 
blockading his coast from her bases at Heracleum, Methone, Potidaea, 
and Bormiscus, and then by sending a cavalry force of Athenians and 


9 Thuc. 2. 29. 6 (Therme); 80. 7; 82-3; 103. 3; 107. 3; 124-8. See HH "Via Egnatia’ (1). 
* Thuc. 4. 132. 1 (Athens); 5. 80. 2 (Argos); HM 2. 133 (coins). 
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Macedonian émigrés to ravage the Pierian plain from Methone. In this 
extremity Perdiccas issued plated coins. Then he yielded to necessity; for 
he served under Athenian command in an attack on Amphipolis in 414.” 
He died a natural death in 413. The kingdom owed its survival largely to 
his agility in changing sides adroitly. 

Inscriptions afford a further. insight into-conditions in Macedonia. In 
430 Methone, having entered the Athenian Alliance, was suffering fr from 
actions by Perdiccas which restricted her trade locally and also by sea. 
Athens required Perdiccas to desist, or to plead his case at Athens and 
accept any ruling she might make. She also reminded Perdiccas that her 
army at Potidaea had its eye on him. The decree to this effect is probably 
of winter 429/8. Thereafter Methone ran short of grain, although the 
Pierian plain was a wheat-growing area; and in summer 426 Athens 
allowed Methone to import corn annually from Athenian stocks at 
Byzantium and to opt out of providing military and other assistante to 
Athens. At the time Athens had already sent two sets of envoys to 
Perdiccas, and Methone's complaints against him were to be considered 
after the envoys' return to Athens.?$ Then c.41 5, though the date is much 
disputed, a fragmentary inscription, found at Athens, records a treaty 
between three parties: Athens, ‘Perdiccas and his allies’ and ‘Arrhabaeus 
and his allies'. The 'allies' of Perdiccas are evidently 'the kings with Per- 
diccas' in the text, and they are '[De] rdas’, i.e. of Elimea, ‘Antiochus’, 
i.e. of Orestis (Thuc. 2. 80. 6), and at least one other (of Tymphaea?). 
In this treaty Athens is recognizing the complete independence of Arrha- 
baeus, king of Lyncus, and of Arrhabaeus' allies (Pelagones and Der- 
riopes?); and she is treating the ‘kings with Perdiccas' as his allies, but 
not his Subjects (as Thucydides had described them at 2. 99. 2, referring 
to 429 BC).?" In the East it seems that Perdiccas had lost ground to the 
Bisaltae (in particular the mine at Theodoraki) and to the Bottiaeans. 
Thus at the time of his death, in relation to the kings of Upper Mace- 
donia, he was primus inter pares by the smallest of margins. 

The year of Perdiccas' death was the year of the Athenian collapse in 
Sicily. The seapower of Athens, which had reduced the kingdom of 
Macedonia to such a low level, was now broken. Athens had to change 
her tactics in order to obtain the shipbuilding timber which she needed 
desperately from Macedonia, having herself lost Amphipolis. Thus in 410 
an Athenian fleet helped Archelaus to blockade and capture Pydna, the 
city which the Athenian forces had tried to capture for themselves in 432. 
In a decree of 407/6, as restored by B. D. Meritt, Athens congratulated 


35 Thuc. 5. 83. 4. with Góller's reading: 6. 7. 3; 7. 9. 
% IG 13. 61 = Tod, GHI 61 and M-L 65 with bibliography, to which should be added 
R. Meiggs, The Athenian Empire (Oxford, 1972) 534-6, and HM 2. 124f. 
37 IG 1°. 89; see Meiggs, op. cit. 428f. and HM 2. 134ff. 
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Archelaus as a good and zealous man for his benetactions to the city and 
recorded him and his sons as proxenoi and euergetai. He had not only 
allowed Athens to buy timber, oars, and other materials, but also to build 
hulls in his own harbours with shipwrights sent from Athens and to tow 
them to Athens. Macedonia's growing prosperity was seen in the royal 
coinage. Whereas Perdiccas had issued nothing larger than tetrobols, and 
those intermittently, Archelaus minted didrachms on the Persian standard 
and lesser denominations of good silver on the standard which favoured 
trade with Athens. He evidently controlled the Bisaltic mines. He was 
the first king to issue bronze coins, obtaining the copper in western 
Macedonia.?? 

The alignment of Archelaus with Athens and then his invasion of 
Thessaly incurred the hostility of Sparta, the leading power in the Greek 
world after 404. An army under Spartan command expelled dissidents 
from Heraclea in Trachis, brought the Athamanians and Aenianians into 
the Spartan Alliance and placed a garrison in Pharsalus in 399. It seems 
that Aéropus (Archelaus having just died) withdrew his garrison from 
Larissa and allowed free passage through his territory to Spartan forces in 
their war against Persia. The situation changed in late 395, when a 
coalition of Athens, Argos, Boeotia, Corinth, Euboea, Acarnania, 
Leucas, Ambracia, and the Chalcidian League sent troops which freed 
Pharsalus and executed all Spartans at Heraclea. Aéropus showed his 
sympathy with the coalition by being unwilling at first to allow Agesilaus 
to lead his army through Macedonia towards Thessaly. In fact Agesilaus 
overawed Aéropus with a show of force.?? 

In 382, when the Chalcidian League had occupied some Macedonian 
cities, including Pella (see p. 80 above), Sparta answered the pleas of 
Amyntas III, split up the Chalcidian League and restored the cities to 
Amyntas in 379. During the three-years war Derdas II, king of Elimea, 
rendered more aid to Sparta than did Amyntas, who was only able to 
raise ‘a personal force’, consisting probably of his friends as cavalrymen 
and mercenaries as infantrymen. Chalcidice, ravaged and looted, was 
weakened for a generation to come.^^ Help arrived next from Athens, 
which needed shipbuilding timber from 377 onwards. She made a treaty 
of alliance with Amyntas, of which fragmentary evidence survives, c.374; 
and she negotiated in 371 for peace with Sparta, which still regarded 
Amyntas with favour. Sparta and her Allies, co-operating with Athens 


9 X. HG 1. 1. 12 and Diod. 13. 49. 1-2 (Pydna); M-L gi; HM 2. 138 (coinage). 
Archelaus allowed his personal friend, Andocides. to have oars cut in Macedonia and sent 
to the fleet at Samos in 411 (Andoc. 2. 11 and Meiggs, Timber 126, 128). 

? Herodes Atticus, Peri politeias (ed. U. Albini) 19-20: Diod. 14. 38. 4-5. 82. 1-7. For 
Aéropus Polyaen. 2. 1. 17; Plu. Ages. 16. 1. 

*? Diod. 15. 19. 3: X. HG 5. 2. 38, 40; 5. 2. 43, 3. 1, 3 for ravaging. 
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and Persia, invited delegates from the Greek states to meet at Sparta, and 
the King of Persia sent envoys urging the Greek states to make a 
Common Peace. Amyntas was invited to the conference and he exercised 
'his own vote' through his representative. This was the first time that 
Macedonia was present at a meeting of Greek states, admittedly one in 
which Persia was involved. Amyntas cast his vote in favour not only of 
the Common Peace, but also of restoring Amphipolis to Athens by 
force.*! Whether Amyntas expected some quid pro quo from Athens for 
this vote is not known. He died in the following year. 

Macedonia's alignment with Sparta and Athens incurred the hostility of 
the Boeotian League, which became the leading land power after the 
battle of Leuctra in 371. The kingdom came under pressure from both 
Thebes and Athens during the 360s. When a Boeotian army entered 
Thessaly in 368 and captured Larissa, expelling the Macedonian garrison, 
Alexander and Ptolemy were at war with one another. Each separately 
invited the Theban general Pelopidas to intervene. They were reconciled 
to one another by Pelopidas, who imposed an alliance on terms no doubt 
in favour of the Boeotian League; moreover, he took as hostages Philip 
and thirty sons of leading Macedonians, in order to ensure that those 
terms were kept. We may be sure that this alliance committed Ptolemy 
to oppose Athens, the enemy of the Boeotian League; for at that time 
Iphicrates, the Athenian general, was trying to capture Amphipolis and 
he was being resisted by the Chalcidian League. Early in 367 Ptolemy was 
driven out of eastern Macedonia by a pretender, Pausanias, who was 
operating from the territory of the Chalcidian League (see p. 80 above). 
Ptolemy therefore turned to Iphicrates for help. Iphicrates drove Pau- 
sanias out and (we may assume) brought Macedonia into alliance with 
Athens; for Athens was in need of Macedonian timber. 

Pelopidas responded at once to the challenge. In summer 367 he 
invaded Macedonia with an army of mercenaries. Although Ptolemy 
bribed the mercenaries to desert, he yielded to the demands of Pelopidas, 
accepted an offensive and defensive alliance with the Boeotian league, 
and surrendered his son and fifty Companions as hostages. Macedonia 
thus became a satellite of the Boeotian League, her obedience being 


^. X. HG 6. 1. 11; Tod, GHI 129, not entering the Athenian Alliance; Diod. 15. 38. 1 
and 50. 4 (Persia); Aeschines 2. 32 (Amyntas). It is probable that, as the invitation came to 
Amyntas from Sparta and her Alliance, he was treated as the king of an independent state. 
Since Aeschines cited evidence 'from the public records', the action of Amyntas should not 
be doubted. 

^ Plu. Pelop. 26; Diod. 15. 67. 4; Just. 7. 5. 2-3. The chronology is disputed; A. 
Aymard, ‘Philippe de Macédoine ótage à Thebes’, REA 56 (1954) ts f.. prefers 359. See the 
excellent article by M. B. Hatzopoulos, 'La Béotie et la Macédoine à l'époque de 
l'hégémonie thébaine', in Editions du CNRS (Paris. 1985): La Béotie antique 247-56. 

D. 22. 150 (Chalcidian League); Aeschines 2. 26-9. 
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guaranteed by two sets of hostages, and she behaved so well that on 
becoming king in 365 Perdiccas obtained the release of Philip (and prob- 
ably of the other hostages). Such good relations were probably due to 
Perdiccas supplying the timber which was needed for the building of a 
Boeotian fleet of 100 triremes; for the keels must have been laid in that 
year. 

In 364 Athens conducted an offensive against Macedonia and the 
Chalcidian League. Her fleet captured Pydna and Methone and some 
surrounding territory in Pieria, and she made alliances *with many of the 
free and independent tribes’ of Upper Macedonia against Perdiccas.*? He 
was beaten into becoming the satellite of Athens. He had to send troops 
to serve under Timotheus against the Chalcidians and against Amphi- 
polis, and he probably paid tribute in Macedonian silver coins, which 
Timotheus then debased, re-minting them with an admixture of copper. 
The naval expedition of Epaminondas in 363 seems to have prompted 
Perdiccas to break away from Athens; for he took the side of Amphipolis 
in resisting Athens. It was a false move. Athenian forces defeated Perdic- 
cas and he accepted an armistice, of which the terms are not known, in 
362. But he saw that it was vitally important to prevent Athens from 
gaining possession of Amphipolis; and one of his last acts was to place 
some Macedonian troops in Amphipolis. They played a part in the com- 
plete defeat there of Timotheus, who had to burn his fleet in 360.“ 
But Pydna and Methone were still in the hands of Athens, and she had 
a powerful base at Potidaea, where she had placed a settlement of 
Athenian citizens in 362 or 361. 

In relation to the leading powers the Macedonian kingdom was at a 
lower ebb in 369-359 than it had been since the last years of Perdiccas II. 
It had been invaded twice from the south, blockaded by sea, and made to 
provide money and troops to its enemy. As Alexander III was later to say 
to his men, ‘Athens and Thebes were always ready to attack us ... we 
had to pay tribute to Athens and to obey the orders issued by Thebes.'* 
In 359, when the Illyrians killed Perdiccas and 4,000 of his soldiers, there 
seemed to be no prospect of escaping from a position of subservience to 
the leading powers of Greece. Nor was it simply a matter of political 
status. Athens may have been a model of democracy but she was a harsh 


“ Plu. Pelop. 27. 1-3: Diod. 15. 79. 1, drawing on the contemporary historian Ephorus, 
but giving a confused account; Isoc. 5. 53, the triremes reaching Byzantium. Such contem- 
porary evidence should not be called in question. See now REG 96 (1983) xix. 

*5 D. 4. 4-5. One of the independent tribes was probably the Pelagones, one of whose 
kings is convincingly restored in /G II?. 190; and a Pelagonian émigré, who provided 
money and served with Timotheus against Chalcidice and Amphipolis, was honoured by 
Athens in 362 (Tod, GHI 143: see HM 2. 19f.). 

* D. 2. 14; Aeschines 2. 29-30; Polyacn. 3. 10. 8. 14. 

* Arr. An. 7. 9. 4, à speech which is probably derived from Ptolemy, a Macedonian. 
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conqueror. Macedonians remembered the fate of Eion, Scyros, Torone, 
and Scione, where all adult males had been massacred and the women 
and children sold as slaves; of Potidaea twice conquered, stripped of its 
land, and occupied by Athenian settlers; and further afield of Samos from 
which the population was expelled progressively in 365 and 361 and which 
was occupied by Athenians. 


4. Internal weaknesses 


It is essential to bear in mind the distinction between the the kingdom of the 
Macedones and the kingdoms of Upper Macedonia, | "The former con- 


sisted of Pieria, Eordaea, Almopia, Bottiaea, Amphaxitis, Crestonia, 
Mygdonia, Anthemus, and sometimes districts east and north-east of. 


Mygdonia, Thus in 423 the area ruled by Perdiccas ended in the north- 
west at the frontier of Eordaea (Thuc. 4. 128. 3). The latter were next to 
Eordaea — Elimea, Orestis, and Lyncus — and the kingdoms to the north- 
west — Pelagonia and Derriopus, which sometimes went with Lyncus and 
sometimes with Pelagonia.“* The only king of the Macedones who was 
said to have exercised rule over the kingdoms of Upper Macedonia was 
Alexander 1 in the final years of Persian occupation; and then, we may 
surmise, thanks to the authority and power of Persia. His successors 
down to 359 claimed the right to that rule, but as far as we know they 
never substantiated it. Thucydides described the situation as it was in 429, 
on the eve of Sitalces' invasion (2. 99), when a common danger held all 
the kingdoms together in a common cause. ‘The. tribal states. (ethne) 
inland (epazóthen) had their own monarchies, but were in.alliance with, 
and subject to' the kingdom of the Macedones; and for that reason they 
were correctly : described as e.g. Lyncestae. Macedones (4. 83. 1 ), and the 
total otal territory of all the kingdoms was called ‘Macedonia’ (2. 99. 6). 

“In fact ‘Macedonia’ in the territorial sense was not a political unit 
between 452 and 359. Therein lay its chief weakness. The king of Elimea 
fought against Perdiccas in 435-431, and his grandson as king of Elimea 
was engaged directly and not through Amyntas to fight against the Chal- 
cidian League in 382-379 (X. HG 5. 2. 38). Orestis acted independently 
of Perdiccas in 429 and brigaded its troops with a canton of Epirus (Thuc. 
2. 80. 6); and at some time between 370 and 365 Orestis broke away and 
entered the Molossian state, the people calling themselves *'Orestai Molos- 
soi'. Lyncus stood its ground against the combination of Brasidas' troops 
and the army of Perdiccas in 424, and with Illyrian help defeated that 
combination in 423. Then c.400 Lyncus had the better of Archelaus in 


48 The claim to control Tymphaea was probably disputed between Macedonia and 
Molossia. 
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war, until Archelaus allied himself with Elimea (Arist. Pol. 1311°12-14). 
A king of the Pelagones was honoured by Athens in 365/4 probably for 
services against Perdiccas III. There were also times when all or most of 
the kingdoms of Upper Macedonia were indifferent to or even hostile to 
the kingdom of the Macedones. In 382 Teleutias, the Spartan officer, 
advised Amyntas 'to give money to the near-by kings, so as to be his 
allies, if he wanted to regain his realm’ (X. HG 5. 2. 38). And writing in 
351 Demosthenes said that in putting pressure on Perdiccas III Athens 
had made alliances ‘with many of the independent, free tribal states’ (4. 4 
adtovopobueva káAeó8epa tÕv væv). 

The situation in this long period of weakness is clearly summarized in 
the terms of the treaty which Athens made with representatives of the 
kingdom of the Macedones c.415. ‘The kings with Perdiccas’, appearing 
also as ‘Perdiccas and his allies’, were presented in the treaty as not 
subject to, but associated with, Perdiccas. It was a loose association, 
liable to change. On the other hand ‘Arrhabaeus [King of Lyncus] and his 
allies’ formed a separate power block, dissociated from 'Perdiccas and his 
allies’. One of Athens’ aims in the treaty was to obtain for 'Arrhabaeus 
and his allies' access to the 'trading-posts' (i.e. on the coast of the 
Thermaic Gulf), from which Perdiccas had evidently been debarring them 
as an act of hostility.” 

One might suppose that the Kingdom of the Macedones was equal in 
strength to all the kingdoms of Upper Macedonia, in view of its extent 
and its geographical position as an intermediary in trade. Between 452 
and 359 that was not so. Lyncus alone was evidently a match for the 
Macedonian kingdom in the fifth century. Elimea, although isolated from 
Athenian forces and from the supporters of Philip in Amphaxitis, was 
able to operate against Perdiccas apparently with impunity in 435-431. 
Xenophon attributed to Teleutias in 382 the remark that the Olynthians 
had overthrown the greater power (the Kingdom of the Macedones) and 
would not fail to take the lesser power (the kingdom of Elimea); but in 
the campaign it was the cavalry of Derdas II, king of Elimea, which won 
distinction. The reason is not far to seek. The Kingdom of the Mace- 
dones was exposed to attacks by Athens and later by Thebes as well, and 
by the Chalcidians, Bottiaeans, and Bisaltae at various times. The king- 
doms of Upper Macedonia were remote from those enemies. It is true 
that they suffered more than Lower Macedonia from Illyrian raids; but 
such raids caused occasional and often superficial damage, whereas the 


* SEG 23. 471, 13 (Orestai Molossoi); /G 27. 190 (Pelagonia); /G 1789 (treaty with 
Athens) ‘Maked [ono]n' and ‘tōn allan Makedonon' (line 26). 
59 X. HG 5. 2. 38; 40-2. 
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naval power of Athens imposed a continuing check on the trade of Lower 
Macedonia. 

During the Persian period the flow of trade from the interior of the 
Balkans had been southwards and eastwards, and this had been of great 
benefit to the Macedonian kingdom when it controlled the head of the 
Thermaic Gulf. The situation was different during the period c.452-359. 
Then, and particularly after 400, a new trading area developed. The 
goods of the interior of the Balkans were sent westwards, northwards, 
and eastwards to routes which led to the Adriatic, the Danube, and the 
Black Sea, so that imported Greek goods came not overland through 
Macedonia, but by water from Corcyra in the west and from Greek 
centres in the eastern Aegean. This development was indicated by 
Theopompus (in Str. 317) and Aristotle (Mir. Ausc. 839 b), and it has 
been confirmed by the results of excavation. On the other band, goods 
manufactured in Greece itself, apart from the so-called 'Illyrian' helmet, 
have been found only in small numbers in Paeonia, Lyncus, Pelagonia, 
and Dardania in this period. South of that line, particularly in Elimea and 
in the coastal zone of the Macedonian kingdom, there was a considerable 
import of Attic pottery and of goods associated with that pottery. In 
short, Macedonia had ceased to be an intermediary in trade between the 
interior of the Balkans and the Aegean area, and was merely an ap- 
pendage of the coastal system set up by Athens and her allies. As such 
she lacked the revenues which she had enjoyed during the Persian period. 

The existence of the northern trading group is very well illustrated by 
the distribution of the coinage of the Damastini, minted from silver de- 
posits in the district of Resen, east of Lake Ochrid. The coins, beginning 
c.395, were mainly tetradrachms, intended for large-scale trade; and one 
item of trade was the silver ingot, portrayed on the Damastine drachma. 
The heads of a male deity and of a female deity were adopted from the 
Chalcidian League coinage and from that of Larissa, which probably 
provided the first die-cutters; and the coins were in part on the Chalcidian 
standard but mainly on the “‘Thraco-Macedonian’ standard, used in the 
Balkans. The coins have been found chiefly in Dardanian territory and 
beyond it in the coastal area from Scodra northwards, in the Morava 
valley, in Paeonia, and in western Thrace; they are extremely rare south 
of that line. Another mint in Dardanian territory issued silver coins from 
365 onwards with the inscription in Greek letters 4AILAPPIA; these coins 
had the same types as the coins of Damastium, including (later) the 
portable ingot. The 'great wealth' of Bardylis I, the king of Dardania, and 
his military power were certainly based upon the efficient organization of 
overland trade towards the Danube valley, the middle Adriatic zone, and 
western Thrace. This last area passed into the control of Cotys, who re- 
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established the great Odrysian kingdom of Sitalces c.385, issued a fine 
coinage in silver and bronze, and used gold and silver plate and vessels, 
some of which have recently been found in north-west Bulgaria.?! 

It is illuminating to compare the record of coining in the territory of 
Macedonia. The kings of the Upper Macedonian kingdoms did not coin 
at all. The kings of the Macedones between 452 and 359 did not issue any 
tetradrachms. Their largest coin, the didrachm, was issued by Archelaus, 
his immediate successors, Amyntas III (occasionally), and Perdiccas III; 
this coin was usually on the Persian standard and was intended for export 
to Asia. From 452 to 413 tetrobols were the largest coins issued — 'an 
almost incredible performance', as D. Raymond remarked; there was a 
gap in coining c.424—416, and soon afterwards some silver-plated copper 
coins were produced. Amyntas IIT's silver coins were underweight at the 
beginning of his reign; and he coined more in bronze than in silver. 
Alexander II coined in bronze only; and Perdiccas III coined more in 
bronze than in silver. Thus the Macedonian kingdom was far less wealthy 
than that of Bardylis I or that of Cotys; and the signs of an increasing 
impoverishment from Amyntas III onwards are unmistakable. On the 
other side of the Thermaic Gulf the Chalcidian League was issuing tetra- 
drachms and lesser denominations in silver from late in the fifth century 
down to 359 and, in times of crisis, gold coins. Amphipolis too, as an 
independent city-state, issued tetradrachms from the late fifth century 
onwards and sometimes gold coins. The silver coins of the Chalcidian 
League and of Amphipolis were on the Thracian standard; the gold were 
on the Attic standard.?? 

The main feature of the economy of the kingdoms of Upper Macedonia 
was transhumant pastoralism, which yielded the means of subsistence. 
‘Philip took you over’, said Alexander III to his men, ‘as nomads, without 
resources, wearing skins, most of you as you pastured your few sheep on 
the mountains, and fighting poorly to protect them against Illyrians, 
Triballians, and neighbouring Thracians.'"? The lack of coinage and the 
absence of town-settlements generally speaking (for we must remember 
that most of Upper Macedonia has lacked archaeological investigation) 
are consistent with Alexander’s picture of life c.359. There were excep- 
tions (he said ‘most of you’), and the ‘cities’ Bardylis occupied in 359 


51 J. M. F. May, The Coinage of Damastium (Oxford, 1939) is still the standard work; for 
the site see HM 1. 93, citing Ziva Antika 3 (1953) 261. The evidence for this paragraph is 
given in HM 2. 189-200. For Cotys see JLN 274 (Dec. 1986) 56f. 

52 For the Macedonian coinage see HM 2. 119-21, 138. 180, 186, 192-3; and a brief 
account in Price, Coins 19-20. who calls the silver coins of 10 gr. or so 'tetradrachms' and 
not, as I do, 'didrachms'. I have omitted the coins of Aëropus, Amyntas II, and Pausanias, 
for which see HM 2. 171; and for the last M. C. J. Miller, Anc. World 13 (1986) 23 ff. 

55 Arr. An. 7. 9. 2. Some of his men were recruited from cities in the eastern part of 
Macedonia, where their neighbours were Thracians. The Triballi nearly destroyed Abdera 
in 376/5 (Diod. 15. 36. 1-4) and may well have raided eastern Macedonia. 
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(Diod. 16. 4. 4) were evidently in Upper Macedonia. Town-settlements, 
founded in the late sixth century, continued to grow on the edge of the 
plain by the Erigon (Cerna today); these were 'the poleis of the Derrio- 
pes'. One of them called Styberra has been excavated; life was humble in 
the fourth century and only an occasional coin of our period was found. 
In the campaign of 423 in Lyncus the defeated troops of Arrhabaeus fled 
'to the heights', not to any walled fortification, and Perdiccas wanted to 
advance to 'the villages (komai) of Arrhabaeus', which presumably 
formed the capital of the realm. They were evidently small open settle- 
ments in Lyncus.?* 

In the kingdom of the Macedones a large number of towns were 
mentioned for the fifth century by writers, in inscriptions, and on coins. 
Coastal towns, which were of special interest to historians, were Hera- 
cleum, Dium, Pydna (Greek), Methone (Greek), Alorus (if Hecataeus is 
the source of St. Byz. s.v.), Pella, Ichnae, Chalastra, Sindus, Therme, 
Dicaea (Greek). Inland towns were Lebaea, Megara, Beroea, Cyrrhus, 
Gortynia, Atalante, Eidomene ('and some other places', Thuc. 2. 100. 4), 
Europus, and Lete. Then in the Strymon basin there were ‘towns of the 
Paeonians' (Hdt. 5. 15. 2). Mention was made of the following in the fifth 
century: Bormiscus, Argilus (Greek), Trailus, Berge, Myrcinus, Siris, and 
Eion. New towns were founded in the last decades of the fifth century at 
Manastir (on the northern side of the Demir Kapu), and in the Strymon 
basin at Heraclea Sintica, the founder being Amyntas, son of Philip.’ 
These towns were generally described as poleis. Some were no doubt 
small, as Thucydides indicated in calling Dium a polisma, but they were 
never called kórnai, ‘villages’. The literary sources indicate that Pydna, 
Beroea (or a place near it), Eidomene, and Europus were fortified or 
included a fortified citadel.°° There was a fortified citadel above the town 
at Manastir; it was dated to late in the fifth century by the excavator. The 
town itself was open and unfortified. This was probably true also of most 
of the Macedonian towns; for during the invasion by Sitalces it was not 
the Macedonians, but the Chalcidians and the Bottiaeans who stayed 
behind their walls (Thuc. 2. 101. 1). However, we cannot speak with 
certainty; for archaeological exploration in Macedonia is in its infancy, 
and the plains were so devoid of rock that perishable mud-brick was 
much used for defences. Where stone was used, it has usually been 
removed by modern builders.?? 


5* Arch. lugo. 4 (1963) 89 and HM 1. 67f. and 2. 169 (Derriopes); Str. 327; Thuc. 4. 124. 


3-4. 

5 Starinar 12 (1961) 217f. and HM 2. 146 with Fig. 5; Steph. Byz. s.v. Heraclea; the 
founder's name is sometimes emended to ‘Philip, son of Amyntas’, but without justification, 
since we know that Amyntas was supported by Sitalces. 

56 Thuc. 4. 78. 6; 1. 61. 2, 4; 2. 100. 3. 

57 Andronicos remarked on the removal of worked stone from the site at Vergina. 
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Between 400 and 359 there are mentions of other towns, such as 
Aegeae and Edessa, and we have the remark of Ps.-Scylax, describing the 
situation probably in the 360s, that ‘in the interior there are also many 
other cities of Macedonia.' It is not known yet whether many were 
fortified or had a fortified citadel (e.g. at Edessa, where nature provided 
a strongpoint); but the reports of the excavators will soon enlighten us. 
To the east of Therme a small fortress is probably to be dated to 375- 
350. It was built on the top of Mt Cissus (1,201 m. high) and it resembled 
the fortress at Manastir.?? There were a few such fortresses in 429 accord- 
ing to Thucydides (2. 100. 2). The towns were still small by the standard 
of the southern Greeks. For while Xenophon called Pella 'the largest of 
the poleis in Macedonia’ (HG 5. 2. 13), Strabo described it as ‘small’ until 
Philip II developed it (7 fr. 20). 

In Eordaea, the outlying part of the kingdom which abutted on three 
kingdoms of Upper Macedonia, Thucydides mentioned Arnisa as the first 
place — evidently an inhabited centre — in 'the realm of Perdiccas' in 423. 
In the same area at Gradista near Petres there was a settlement, probably 
the ancient Cellis, which was occupied from the Early Iron Age through 
the classical period. There was another such settlement at Pharangi, the 
ancient Boceria, on the east side of Lake Ostrovo. It seems that the 
Macedones in this canton were at least in part living in settlements, which 
they would have called poleis.?? 

The inhabitants of the towns were engaged chiefly in agriculture. Grain 
was basic for their diet and any surplus was valuable for export. Horses 
and cattle enjoyed the rich pastures of the swampy lowlands of Eordaea, 
Bottiaea, Amphaxitis, and Mygdonia; sheep and goats grazed on the hills 
in the summer and on the coastal lowlands from October to March. The 
climate and the soil were excellent for vines, fruit-trees, and nut-trees; 
but the olive grew only near the coast. One should envisage the po- 
pulation of the kingdom as mainly peasant farmers (without the slaves 
which abounded in contemporary Greece) and shepherds. The king 
owned all stands of fine timber. Macedonian lumberjacks and craftsmen 
amassed stocks of matured timber, called axos and addai in the Mace- 
donian dialect, and made wooden artefacts, especially naval oars. Timber 
was an important export.© Within the kingdom, so large and varied by 
the standard of the Greek city-state, there was much local trade, as we 
can infer from the issuing of a strong bronze coinage by Archelaus and his 
successors. This trade found outlets also in the independent Greek city- 

5* Makedonika 3. (1953-5) 3531.; see HM 1. 187 and 2. 1971. with Fig. 6; arguments for 
the dating are advanced in 2. 197. 


5 See Hammond and Hatzopoulos, AJAH 7. 141-3 and Ancient Macedonia (Athens, 


1988) 98 f. 
© For a summary see Meiggs, Timber 123, 126, and more fully E. N. Borza, PAPS 131 


(1987) 32-52. 
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states of the Thermaic Gulf: Pydna, Methone, Dicaea, and Aenea. For 
these states issued bronze coinages and used some of the emblems of the 
Macedonian kings— Amyntas III, Alexander II, and Perdiccas III— 
which would commend their coins to the Macedonians. At some time in 
the 360s Pydna placed on her bronze coins an owl on an olive twig, to 
mark her close association with Athens. Another city which issued its 
own bronze coinage c.400-375 was Apollonia in Mygdonia; its devices, 
fish and marsh-birds, advertised the products of Lake Bolbe.*! 

The king owned all minerals in the ground: gold, silver, copper, and 
iron principally. The deposits of silver were in Bisaltia and in the Strymon 
basin, and the Macedonian kings rarely held those areas between 452 and 
359. When they did, they were able to issue didrachms for export to the 
East and perhaps silver in ingot form also. For instance, Perdiccas III 
issued didrachms, and he evidently controlled the Bisaltic mines when he 
placed Macedonian troops in Amphipolis. The king owned large estates 
of fertile land in various parts of the kingdom. Since Alexander III 
remitted certain taxes in 334 (see p. 131 below), it is probable that the 
subjects of the king paid taxes during this period, but we have no details, 
except in regard to harbour dues. An able Athenian in exile, Callistratus, 
is said to have doubled the value of the harbour dues, ‘in Macedonia’, i.e. 
at the native ports such as Heracleum, Chalastra, and Therme. He did so 
by reducing the deposit which competitors for the contract had to make; 
for in the past only the richest could compete, but (so it seems) with the 
reduction the contract came within the range of what we may call a 
numerous well-to-do middle class. When Callistratus came to Macedonia 
in 361 or 360, the contract had been selling for 20 talents a year, a 
relatively modest sum, which indicates that many goods went out through 
the independent Greek city-states.9? 

In the social structure of the kingdom of the Macedones the king was 
unique in prestige, power, and wealth. His chosen associates came next in 
order. These were those members of the royal house who gained his 
approval, and the Friends to whom estates were granted by the king from 
his own lands. If some of these grants were hereditable, as some were 
from the reign of Philip onwards, then at any one time there existed 
a considerable number of very wealthy families by local standards. 
Members of these families could have afforded to compete for the tax- 
raising contract before the reform by Callistratus. The rest of the Mace- 
donian population, being mainly farmers and shepherds, seem to have 
been at a much lower level, but self-supporting. They had small-holdings 
and small flocks, perhaps in family rather than private ownership. The 


$! See HM. 2. 132, 180, 192f. 
62 For the mines see Map 1 of HM 1; Ps.-Arist. Oec. 2. 2. 22 (Callistratus). 
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better-to-do in this class will have been the more capable people in the 
towns. Another part of the state was formed by southern Greeks, trans- 
planted from Greek city-states, which other Greeks had destroyed, and 
settled on land made available by the king; in the fifth century they had 
come from Mycenae and Histiaea, and there may have been other ex- 
amples of which we have not been informed.® These settlers retained 
their southern character; in 423 they provided troops armed in southern 
style. The reform by Callistratus may have admitted the better-to-do of 
the Macedonian townspeople and of the Greek settlers into the competi- 
tion. Although the evidence is thin, some such social structure is neces- 
sitated by the military system, to which we now turn. 

Again we must distinguish the ‘Macedonian army’ from the armies of 
the Upper Macedonian kingdoms, e.g. ‘the army of Derdas' (X. HG 
5. 2. 43). The élite in all the kingdoms was the cavalry, described when 
they came together to resist the huge army of Sitalces as ‘good men, 
armed with cuirasses’ (Thuc. 2. 100. 5). The most highly praised, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, were the horsemen of Derdas II, king of Elimea. They 
charged in close formation, routed the scattered Olynthian cavalry and 
pursued for some 16 kilometres. On this occasion, in 382, they numbered 
up to 400, whereas the Olynthian cavalry numbered 600. A similar num- 
ber of Elimean cavalry may be inferred fifty years earlier from the fact 
that the cavalry ‘with Philip and Pausanias were 600 strong (Thuc. 
1. 61. 4). On the other hand, the cavalry of the Macedones proper 
under the command of Perdiccas numbered only 200 (1. 62. 2-3). These 
numbers are compatible with a total force of almost a thousand cavalry 
provided by ‘Macedonians together with Chalcidians’ in 423; for in that 
campaign the cavalry of Elimea, and possibly of Orestis, were evidently 
operating together with the cavalry of the Macedonian kingdom. These 
numbers show two things: the static nature of the social system at the top 
both in Elimea and in the Macedonian kingdom, and the smallness of the 
upper class. It is interesting that the cavalry of Lyncus (perhaps with 
allied cavalry from Derriopus and Pelagonia) were able to engage and 
hold the opposing force of ‘almost a thousand’. 

The infantry of the Macedonian kingdom and the Upper Macedonian 
kingdoms was dismissed as worthless by Thucydides in the campaigns of 
429 and 423, with two exceptions. The Macedonians ‘did not even think 
of resisting’ Sitalces with their infantry (2. 100. 5); and in 423 ‘the great 
throng of the barbarians’ seems to be Thucydides’ concise description 
of the infantrymen of the Macedonian kingdom and parts of Upper 


$5 Paus. 7. 25. 6: FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 386. 
& This Pausanias was evidently the senior of the "brothers of Derdas' (1. 59. 2) 
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Macedonia. They fought, like the Illyrians, without any formation 
(4. 126. 5). They panicked and fled in confusion (4. 124. 1; 125. I; 
126. 3). The exceptions were the hoplites of the Greeks resident in the 
Macedonian kingdom, and the hoplites of the Lyncestae. The former 
were only one element in the 3,000 hoplites of Brasidas and Perdiccas and 
Chalcidice, so that no estimate of numbers is possible (4. 124. 1). The 
hoplites of Lyncus came down from their hill to engage the 3,000. They 
were routed in the hoplite battle, but even so they must have approached 
3,000 in number. The strength of Arrhabaeus in cavalry and in hoplites is 
impressive. The economic prosperity which it indicates must have been 
due to contacts with the central Balkan trading area, of which Bardylis I 
was later the chief beneficiary (see p. 91 above). 

Thucydides credited Archelaus with improvements in the military pre- 
paredness of his kingdom (2. 100. 1-2): further fortified points (that at 
Manastir being an example known through excavation), the cutting of 
straight roads (i.e. through wooded areas as the word 'cut' implies) and 
improvements in the organization of 'cavalry, hoplites, and other forms of 
armament' to a greater extent than the efforts of his eight predecessors all 
together. This feat of modernization evidently impressed Thucydides, 
who had estates on the Thracian side of the Strymon basin and knew the 
Macedonia of Archelaus. One of Archelaus' roads involved the cutting 
away of rock in the Demir Kapu on the way to the new settlement at 
Manastir. These straight roads, the forerunners of the network of 'royal 
roads' or viae militares, were built in order to move troops rapidly to 
Upper Macedonia, Paeonia, Thrace, and Chalcidice, as well as to vul- 
nerable points on the coast. He may have tried to raise the tactics, equip- 
ment, and numbers of his cavalry to the standard of the Elimean cavalry. 
The training and the equipment of native Macedonian hoplites to serve 
alongside the hoplites of the transplanted Greeks in his kingdom was an 
important development. It was a sign of increasing prosperity in the 
better-to-do townspeople, and it showed an ambition to meet on their 
own terms the hoplite infantry of the Chalcidians, the Thessalians, and 
any invading southern Greeks. 

Whatever progress Archelaus made in the training of a hoplite force 
was lost in the following decade of instability and weakness (see pp. 86-8 
above). The Chalcidians overran the towns and countryside of Mace- 
donia up to Pella without difficulty, and in 382 the Spartan commander 
advised Amyntas to hire mercenaries, if he wanted to regain his kingdom 
(X. HG 5. 2. 38). One of Archelaus' achievements was the capture of the 

$5 The words dv éxpatar Maxcóóvov tjv óbvayuv recall the phrase at 2. 99. 6 ixpátgaav dé 


xai tàv Gidwy E9wDv of Makeóóve;. They differed, i.e. in their equipment, from the Greeks in 
the kingdom. Best 140f. discusses this passage. 
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Greek city Pydna after a lengthy siege. He then transferred the popula- 
tion to a site some 4 kilometres inland. Thus his aim was not to obtain 
and use the port, but the deny its use to any would-be invader. A siege- 
train may have been one of his ‘other forms of armament’. His successors 
did not or could not prevent the Greeks from returning to the original 
easily fortified site. 

The next attempt to improve the organization and the standing of the 
infantrymen of the Macedonian kingdom was made by an Alexander, 
who can hardly be other than Alexander II. In the first book of his 
Philippica, presumably dealing with the antecedents of Philip II, Anaxi- 
menes, speaking of 'Alexander', said as follows (apparently a verbatim 
quotation): ‘While he gave the name “Companions” to the most distin- 
guished whom he accustomed to serve as cavalrymen, he divided up the 
majority, that is, the infantrymen, into companies (lochoi) and “tens” 
(dekades) and the other command groups and gave them the name ‘Foot- 
companions' (pezetairoi), in order that both, sharing in the royal com- 
panionship, should always be most zealous’.®’ The details of the passage 
show that Anaximenes was concerned chiefly with the infantry, and that a 
new organization was devised for it to fight in phalanx formation with 
files of ten men each. In the reign of Alexander III the file was called a 
dekas, but it consisted either of eight men or of a multiple of eight,? 
armed normally with the long pike. In the reign of Alexander II the new 
phalanx had a greater depth and the phalangites were armed in Greek 
fashion with a spear. We have no means of telling what proportion of the 
manpower of the kingdom was organized in this way; but as the peze- 
tairoi were evidently an élite, the proportion may have been quite small. 
Any development which Alexander II achieved was lost in the troubled 
ten years which followed, and in 359 the infantry was shattered by the 
Illyrian invaders. 

The Macedonian kings were patrons of Greek culture and sufficiently 
wealthy themselves to attract leading artists to their court. Zeuxis painted 
frescoes for the palace of Archelaus; Euripides produced his Archelaus 
in honour of the king, and probably the Bacchae also, in the theatre at 
Aegeae;9 and his successor, Agathon, was also a guest at the court. 
Archelaus was said to have paid a very high salary to Choerilus, a writer 


*6 Diod. 13. 49. 1-2. 

8" FGrH 72 F 4, the association of pezous and pezetairous showing that the latter is a 
contraction of pezous hetairous, 'infantrymen companions'. 

$8 e.g. in the approach to Issus in FGrH 124 (Callisthenes) F 35 and later in Arr. An 7. 
23. 3, mentioning the dekas. The depth of the phalanx, being 120 men, at Arr. An. 1. 6. 1, 
can be a multiple of either ro or 8. These examples, in my opinion, rule out Alexander III 
as the inventor of the original dekas; but for a different view sce especially G. T. Griffith in 
HM 2. 419f. and 705f. 

® Recently discovered by Andronicos, V 46f. and Fig. 22. 
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of epic poetry; and he was served also by a famous musician, Timotheus 
of Miletus. In the fourth century Aristotle's father was employed as 
court doctor, and a pupil of Plato, Euphraeus of Oreus, gave lectures in 
philosophy during the reign of Perdiccas III. This cultural influence seems 
not to have gone beyond the immediate associates of the king, and even 
there the lectures of Euphraeus were said to have had a chilling effect on 
the ‘Companionate of the King." The respect which the kings had for 
the Greeks in cultural matters was not reciprocated. Plato portrayed 
Archelaus as a callous murderer, who made his guests drunk and then 
dispatched them. Aristotle saw the death of Archelaus as due to his 
offensive behaviour in a pederastic affair, and the one and only Mace- 
donian custom which he mentioned in his Politics was the wearing of 
a halter, instead of a belt, by any Macedonian who had not yet killed 
an enemy. They ranked the Macedonian people as barbarians, like the 
Scythians and the Thracians."! 


7 Athen. 8. 345 d (Choerilus); 11. 508 d = FHG 4. 356 F 2 (Euphraeus). 

™ Plato, Gorgias 471; see p. 71 above. Arist. Pol. 1311°9-17 and 1324°15-17. Accord- 
ing to Athen. 1. 18, a any Macedonian who had not killed a wild boar without the use of a 
net was not permitted to recline at dinner; Arist. Pol. 1324°17-19 cited a comparable 
Scythian practice. 


VI 


THE WINNING OF MILITARY SUPREMACY 
359—323 


I. The military revolution 


Since the battle of Plataea in 479 the Greek infantryman of the line, the 
so-called hoplite, had ranked first in the world. He was known as ‘the 
bronze man' because he wore defensive armour of bronze: helmet, 
cuirass, greaves, and a circular shield, 3 feet in diameter, which was 
carried on the left forearm with grips at the elbow and the hand. His 
offensive weapon was an iron-tipped spear, usually 7 feet long, but 
varying with the height of its owner; it was used for thrusting and fencing 
at close quarters, and it was wielded with one arm. This equipment was 
designed not for skirmishing in open order, but for fighting in a mass 
formation, known as the phalanx, which was a solid rectangular oblong of 
hoplites. The men of the front line stood almost shoulder to shoulder, 
each man occupying a space of about 1 metre, and they were supported 
by seven other lines of men in the same formation; thus the depth of the 
phalanx was a file of eight men. In a battle between two such phalanxes 
much depended upon the skill of the front-line men and upon the support 
of seven men in each file, who could use their weight to push back or 
push over their opponents, as in a scrum in rugby football. The Balkan 
peoples adopted this form of equipment and this formation for set battles, 
when they had the means. In the late fifth century, as we have seen, the 
Lyncestae fought as hoplites, and Archelaus developed a hoplite force in 
his kingdom. In the fourth century the formidable army of Bardylis 
fought in the hoplite manner. But the Greek hoplite was pre-eminent, 
and in 359 the Boeotian hoplites and their élite force, the Thebans of the 
Sacred Band, were unrivalled.! 

Philip made an innovation which revolutionized ancient warface. ‘He 
first set up the Macedonian phalanx' (Diod. 16. 3. 2, drawing on a con- 


! See especially J. K. Anderson, Military Theory and Practice in the Age of Xenophon 
(Berkeley. 1970) for the hoplite-phalanx in the first half of the fourth century. The spread of 
hoplite warfare into the Balkans is indicated by Dionysius of Syracuse sending to his Illyrian 
allies 500 ‘sets of Hellenic armour’, which were awarded to ‘the best soldiers’. The 500 men 
were then ‘mingled with the other soldiers’ (cf. Polyaen. 7. 14. 4), which implies that they 
too were trained to fight in a mass formation (Diod. 15. 13. 2); and the Molossians, whom 
they were to attack, presumably fought in a similar formation. 
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FIG. 3. THE SARISSA PHALANX 
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temporary historian).? This was new not in its formation, but in its equip- 
ment. For the Macedonian infantryman of the line was henceforth to 
have helmet, greaves, and a light bronze shield some 2 feet in diameter, 
which was slung from the left shoulder.’ Thus he had both hands free to 
wield a new offensive weapon, the sarissa or pike, 12-15 feet long, tipped 
with a sharp head of iron and counterbalanced by an iron butt with an 
iron spike. He could plant his pike upright in the ground, hold it upright 
or at an angle above his head, wave it in that position to deflect missiles, 
and bring it down to a horizontal position for an attack, during which he 
put both arms and all his weight into the thrust. See Fig. 3. The long shaft 
was made of cornelwood, grown locally in Macedonia, because it was 
light, but strong.* This armament, which Philip invented, was designed not 
for single combat, but for use in a phalanx formation against a phalanx of 
hoplites or other infantry. To compensate for the lighter weight of de- 
fensive armour the file of the pikeman-phalanx consisted of ten men (a 
dekas), so that their push was at least equal to that of eight hoplites.’ 
Because their shields were attached to the shoulder, the pikemen could 
contract into a closer formation than the hoplites could do, both laterally 
and in depth. This enabled the front line to expand or contract its length 
(Asclep. Tact. 4. 1-4); and when the phalanx was contracted in depth, 
five pike-points protruded in front of the front-line man. See Fig. 3. Thus 
the charge of a pikeman-phalanx in close formation against a hoplite- 
phalanx was almost bound to succeed; for it brought five pike-points 
to bear against a single hoplite-spear, which was too short to reach the 
pikeman of the front line. 

? This innovation is discussed in Hammond, ‘TUS’, where it is argued that a common 
source underlies this passage, Polyaen. 4. 2. 10 and Frontinus 4. 1. 6, and that the common 
source was Ephorus rather than Theopompus or Anaximenes. In any case these last three, 
being contemporary with the events, were well informed. 

? The shield was light (Plu. Aem. 20. 10): 2 feet across and less concave than the hoplite's 
shield (Asclep. Tact. 5. 1); and slung on the (left) shoulder, from which it was pulled round 
(Plu. Aem. 19. 2) to a frontal position and presumably fixed with a catch or strap for action, 
covering the chest. Griffith in HM 2. 421 suggested that the shield was supported by the 
upper arm in action; but this seems to be impracticable and inconsistent with Plu. Aem. 19. 
2. He notes how it differed from the peltast's shield in Studies Edson 161 ff. See also W. K. 
Pritchett, Ancient Greek Military Practices 1 (Berkeley, 1971) 44ff. 

* The sarissa (a Macedonian word) is described best by Theophrastus (HP 3. 12), 
Polybius (18. 9. 2-4) and Asclepiodotus (Tact. s. 1). A length of at least 15 feet (weighing 
some 12 lb.) is assured by the discovery of an oxidized pike-head stuck to the top of a 
sidewall of Philip II's tomb at Vergina. Pike-heads varied in size; see G. Soteriades, Ath. 
Mir. 28 (1903) 301-30. M. Andronicus has written on the sarissa found by a tumulus burial 
in BCH 94 (1970) 91ff.; M. M. Markle advances some different views in AJA 81 (1977) 
323 ff. and 82 (1978) 483 ff. 

For the push see Asclep. 5. 2 toi ye capaci éxifipiSovtez and Arr. Tact. 12. 10; and on a 
downhill slope against a Roman legion Plu. Flam. 8 tò Bápog toô ouvaoniapoô and my article 
in JHS 108 (1988) 73 with n. 8. 


For the elasticity of the pikeman-phalanx at Chaeronea in 338 see p. 118 below. It was 
Philip who devised this close order (Diod. 16. 3. 2). The five pike-points ahead of the lead- 
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This brilliant invention demanded much of the pikeman. He had to 
have the courage to engage when he had far less defensive armour than 
his hoplite opponent,’ and he had to have the confidence that his com- 
rades in the phalanx would all do their duty. Then he had to be very fit 
and strong; for the pike was heavy to carry on the march? and heavy to 
wield in action. And he had to undergo intense and constant training in 
battle kit, so that he could act in unison with his comrades and maintain 
the cohesion of the phalanx. In his first months as regent Philip ‘made 
the Macedonians confident and courageous by convening them in as- 
sembly after assembly and exhorting them by the vigour of his words to 
be brave.' At the same time 'he was training the Macedonians before the 
hazards [i.e. of the first battle]; he made them take up their arms and 
march often some 35 miles, carrying helmet, shield, greaves, sarissa, and 
in addition to their arms their rations and all gear for daily living.’ 
According to Frontinus 4. 1. 6, *when Philip was for the first time putting 
an army together, he forbade the use of carts for anyone and he allowed 
no more than one attendant for each ten infantrymen to carry their 
grinders and their ropes; and he issued the order that flour for thirty 
days was to be carried on each man's back on the march into summer 
quarters.''? In these first months Philip ‘held constant manoeuvres under 
arms and competitive exercises’ (Diod. 16. 3. 1), such as have been 
customary in the training today of assault and parachute forces. 

Arrian reports an example of such an exercise under arms in the face of 
superior numbers in the first year of Alexander's operations as king, in 
335. During the previous months Alexander had harangued and encour- 
aged his men, mounted frequent exercises under arms and trained them 
in the use of weapons and in disciplined movement.!! They acted now as 
if on a parade ground. 


Alexander drew up his phalanx with a depth of 120 men. He ordered the men to 
keep silence and act smartly at his word of command. The first signal was to raise 


ing man are described be Asclep. 5. 1. For the formidable charge see Arr. An. 1. 4. 3; Plb. 
18. 29, 30. 11; Asclep. 5. 2; Plu. Aem. 19. 2. The Roman legionary was also unable to come 
to grips with a pikeman (Plb. 18. 30. 9; Plu. Aem. 20. 3-4). A phalanx going into action is 
well depicted in H-L, Philip 68, Macedonia 163, and P. Connolly, Greece and Rome at War 
(London, 1981). 

7 In particular he lacked a cuirass, as we see from Frontinus 4. 1. 6, from a list of 
equipment in Philip V's reign (Austin, HW no. 74 = Moretti 114), and probably from a list 
of dedications in his reign (FGrH 532 (Lindus Chronicle) F 1 C 42). 

5 Plb. 18. 18. 3. 

? Diod. 16. 3. 1 (assemblies); Polyaen. 4. 2. 10 (route-marching). 

1? The one attendant to a file of ten men (a dekas) may be contrasted with one attendant 
for each Greek hoplite. Grinders were for grain, ropes for many purposes, and flour as the 
basic ration (cf. X. An. 1. 10. 18). 

7 Just. 11. 1. 8; Diod. 17. 2. 2-3. 
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their pikes upright; then at his word to bring them down for the charge; and then 
to swing their pike-heads in close order now to the right and now to the left. 
Concurrently he was moving the phalanx to one flank and then the other. After 
going thus through many formations and changing them in quick time he formed 
as it were a wedge of the phalanx on the left. He began to lead it against the 
enemy. !? 


The sight of this smart and orderly drill had amazed the barbarians. They 
did not wait for the charge, but fled. Alexander ordered the Macedonians 
to utter their war-cry alalai and clang their pikes against their shields. 

The innovation of Philip was so revolutionary that we are apt to think 
of him as starting ab ovo. That was not so. He inherited the élite Foot 
Companions (pezhetairoi) whom Alexander II and Perdiccas III had 
trained in hoplite warfare (Just. 11. 6. 4-5), and he had himself been in 
command of a detachment of them, with whom he may have tried out his 
ideas between 364 and 359 (see p. 75 above). During his years as a 
hostage first with the dreaded Illyrians and then with the Thebans, whose 
expertise was achieved by ‘practice, training, experience, physical tough- 
ness, and courageous spirit’ (Plu. Pelop. 15. 1-3), Philip had been able to 
study hoplite warfare and devise new techniques. Moreover, he had the 
means within the kingdom to carry out his change of equipment: cornel- 
wood, copper (near Beroea and in Amphaxitis, Crestonia, and Paror- 
belia), and iron (in Pieria and Amphaxitis). Since these materials 
belonged to the king, and since Macedonians were skilled in metallurgy, 
Philip was able to equip his men with pikes and light sheilds at his own 
expense. As Diodorus put it at 16. 3. 1, ‘he improved the tactical for- 
mations of the soldiers and he fitted them out appropriately with the 
weapons of war.'!* 

The new pikeman-phalanx was to act in conjunction with other arms. 
The most important was the heavy cavalry, known as the Companion 
Cavalry. The horseman had as defensive armour a helmet and a cuirass 
with shoulder-guards, and he fought traditionally with a thrusting spear, 
similar in length to that of a hoplite and wielded with one hand. Since 
saddle and stirrup were not yet invented, he rode bare-legged, well 
forward and gripping the horse's shoulder with his thighs and knees. 
Riding from childhood must have been almost essential. The cavalryman 


12 Arr. An. I. 6. 1-3. For the wedge see Curt. 3. 2. 13 ‘immobiles cuneos". 

13 See Map 1 of HM 1 for mineral deposits in Macedonia. 

^ Griffith in HM 2. 424f. envisaged the men providing their own equipment or paying 
a tax in lieu; but this is not the sense of what Diodorus says. Time too was very short for 
each soldier to set about making the new weapon and the other equipment to standard 
requirements. 

15 For representations of cavalrymen in action in the time of Alexander the Great sec 
Macedonia 130 and 139. 
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FIG. 4. A MACEDONIAN CAVALRYMAN 


1. The fresco in the Kinch Tomb shows a helmeted cavalryman practising with his 
double-ended lance, while a negroid groom holds up a Macedonian shield as 
a target. A thong is attached from the end of the lance to the right hand of the 
cavalryman. 

2. The Alexander Mosaic shows Alexander, bare-headed. transfixing a Persian 
cavalryman with his long lance. A similar lance lies on the ground. 
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had a short sword, worn high, close to his chest.'© These cavalry operated 
in formation against other cavalry or against disorganized infantry, but 
not frontally against a phalanx of infantry. 

Philip added to their customary formations the wedge formation, in 
which the officer, leading at the point of the wedge, was able to alter the 
unit's direction, as a leader does ‘in a flight of cranes." At some time in 
his reign Philip armed his own entourage of cavalrymen and probably 
some squadrons of Companion Cavalry with a sarissa, which we may call 
a long lance. See Fig. 4. This lance, being lighter and more easily 
broken on impact than the infantryman's pike, had a metal joint at the 
centre and a blade at each end. The shaft was attached by a thong to the 
cavalryman's wrist, so that when the lance broke he could use the aft 
part of it as a thrusting spear (e.g. at Arr. An. 1. 15. 6).5 There were 
probably no units of light cavalry in 359. The traditional light-armed in- 
fantrymen of that time were slingers, archers, and javelin-men, using the 
skills which they had developed in hunting and in protecting their flocks. 
Philip trained special units of light-armed cavalry and infantry, which were 
needed to protect the vulnerable flanks of the new pikeman-phalanx. 


2. Philip's army in the Balkans 


Philip's new army won its first victory in a set battle against the Paeonians 
early in 358, shortly after the death of the Paeonian king, Agis. Then in 
summer 358 he held an assembly of his Macedonians, exhorted them to 
war and led them into Illyrian territory to attack the dreaded Dardanian 
forces of Bardylis. In an open plain, perhaps in Illyrian-occupied Lyncus, 
600 Macedonian cavalry and 10,000 infantry faced 500 Dardanian 'picked' 
cavalry and 10,000 'picked' infantry. Bardylis proposed peace on the 
status quo. Philip demanded the evacuation of all Macedonian cities by 
Bardylis, who refused, as Philip had no doubt anticipated. It was to be a 
decisive trial of strength. 

In order to protect his infantrymen from the superior Macedonian 
cavalry, Bardylis arranged them in a hollow square formation, his best 
infantry facing the Macedonians. Philip at the head of 'the best infantry' 
(those armed with the new weapon, the pike) seems to have used the 
tactics which Epaminondas had employed at Mantinea in 362.'? Leading 


16 See Hammond, Alex 283 and 285 (f). 

V Arr. Tact. 16. 6; Asclep. 7. 3. 

18 The lance, at least 9 feet long (Ael. Tact. 12. 7) and weighing some 4 lb., is clearly 
shown in the Kinch tomb (Fig. 4 top); see H-L, Philip 70 and P. A. Manti in Anc. Worid 
8 (1983) 73 ff., which supersedes earlier views. A lance with a blade at each end was used by 
the native Patagonians against the Spaniards. 

19 Bardylis used the square formation just as Brasidas had done for his hoplites in Thuc. 
4. 125. 2. For Mantinea see Hammond, HG 508 f., and for Philip's tactics Diod. 16. 4. 5-6. 
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his phalanx line forward with a delayed left and centre and an advanced 
right, he and his best men were the first to charge into the opposing 
corner of the Dardanian square, while his own cavalry rode alongside 
his right flank. The pikemen broke their way into the hollow square, 
opening up the entry for the cavalry to attack the Dardanian flank and 
rear. The enemy broke and fled. In a long pursuit over the open plain, 
the cavalry inflicted heavy losses, and the victory was complete. When 
Philip sounded the recall by trumpet, 7,000 Dardanians lay dead.” After 
burying his own men, he advanced to the eastern side of Lake Lychnitis 
and made a treaty of peace with Bardylis, who withdrew from all 
Macedonian cities and gave a Dardanian princess in marriage to Philip.”! 

This victory, coming after some forty years of inferiority and after the 
shattering defeat in 359, had an amazing effect. The Macedonians saw in 
Philip at the age of twenty-three their saviour and their proven leader, 
and the pikemen in particular realized the value of his new weapon and 
tactics. The people of Upper Macedonia, liberated from occupation by 
the Dardanians and safeguarded against the raiding Illyrians, turned with 
gratitude to Philip and his army. But they and he must have realized that 
an army of 600 horsemen and 10,000 foot soldiers of all kinds could not 
hope to withstand further onslaughts from a combination, for instance, of 
Illyrians, Dardanians, and Paeonians. The need to create a much larger 
army was obvious. It could be met only by the peoples of Upper Mace- 
donia putting themselves under the command of the Macedonian king, or 
at this time of his deputy, Philip. And, although our scanty sources do not 
say so, there is no doubt that this happened during the months which 
followed the victory. 

In regard to Upper Macedonia, Philip had already married a sister of 
the Elimean king (her name was Phila) and he may have obtained Eli- 
mean horsemen to raise his cavalry force to 600. After the battle he must 
have made some arrangement with the kings of Lyncus and Pelagonia 
before he advanced westwards and created an entirely new and unexpect- 
ed frontier to the Macedonian realm, 'making all the inhabitants as far as 
Lake Lychnitis [his] subjects' (Diod. 16. 8. 1). He rejected what might 
have seemed the natural frontier, namely the Peristeri range east of Lake 
Prespa, and went beyond the next parallel range to the eastern shore of 
Lake Lychnitis (L. Ochrid). In order to maintain communication with 
that frontier he had to hold the route which was later to be called the Via 
Egnatia, the area to the north of it towards the Illyrian Penestae and that 


? Diod. 16. 4. 3-7, 8. 1: Just. 7. 6. 7; Frontin. 2. 3. 2: and EM p. 699 47-48, which 
refers, in my opinion, to Philip's leadership of the pezhetairoi on this the famous occasion of 
an invasion ‘of Illyrian territory’ (cf. Diod. 16. 4. 3 ec m ray ies yopav). For a dif- 
ferent interpretation of the passage see Griffith in 'HM à 

?! Athen. 13. 557 d = Satyrus FHG 3. 161 F 5. 
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to the south of it towards the toe of Lake Little Prespa. The region 
between Lake Lychnitis and the Peristeri range could only be a part of 
the Macedonian kingdom, if Lyncus and Pelagonia accepted integration 
into that kingdom. We shall consider later what this entailed; but we can 
be certain of one thing, the obligation of the Upper Macedonians to serve 
in the Macedonian army of Philip. Fortunately there was no language 
barrier; for the Upper Macedonians and the Macedonians proper all 
talked Greek. 

This territorial extension revolutionized the defence system of the 
Macedonian kingdom. Hitherto the Macedonians had relied on the inner 
ring of mountain ranges (Olympus, Bermium, Barnous, Orbelus, and 
Dysoron) and two outposts, Eordaea and the Macedonian settlement just 
north of the Demir Kapu gorge of the Axius.” In 358 Philip moved to a 
part of an outer ring of mountain ranges (Vitsi, That, Petrina, Plakenska, 
and Golesnitsa), and he established a western outpost on the eastern 
shore of Lake Lychnitis. This new system gave immediate protection 
from Illyrian and Dardanian raiders to the Tymphaei and the Orestae, 
who were in 358 members of the Molossian group of tribal states (see 
p. 78 above). After some years (the date is not known) these peoples 
entered the Macedonian kingdom and contributed men to the King's 
Army. The frontier was then moved to another part of the outer ring, 
namely to the ranges of Grammus, Voion, and North Pindus.?* 

The weakest point in the defence system of the kingdom in 359 was the 
narrow waist separating western Macedonia from eastern Macedonia, i.e. 
the region of Amphaxitis between the Demir Kapu and the head of the 
Thermaic Gulf. For it offered an easy route of invasion via Valandovo to 
the Paeonians and to the western Thracians, and these invaders might be 
able to join hands with any sea power hostile to Macedonia.” It was the 
threat of such a combination which forced Philip in 359 to buy peace from 
the Paeonians and the western Thracians, and to obtain peace with 
Athens by recognizing (so it seems) Athens' claim to the ownership of 
Amphipolis, as his father, Amyntas III, had once done (see p. 87 
above),”° and by returning without ransom the Athenian prisoners he had 
taken. In 357 he took his forces into the Strymon basin. 

Y, The situation in eastern Macedonia was fluid in the last years of Per- 
diccas III. Macedonian territory in Mygdonia was pinched between the 


?? See HM 1 Map 1 (Orbelus included Belasitsa, but extended east of the Strymon) and 
Map 1! and p. 174. 
See HM 1 Maps 6, 9, 10. 
7^ See HM 1 Maps 1. 11. For a full account of the whole western frontier see Hammond 
in Studies Edson 199-217; and also H. J. Dell in AM 1. 115-26. 
23 See HM 1 Map 14. 
76 Diod. 16. 2. 6, 3. 3-6. 4. 1; D. 23. 121. See Griffith in HM 2. 230ff. 
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Bisaltae .of Mt Dysoron and the Bottiaeans of northern Chalcidice; and... 
Macedonian territory | in Anthemus was threatened by the powerful Chal- 
cidian Leagué öf city-states:?” While Perdiccas based himself on Aegeae - 
and Pella, it seems thar Phillips independent command was in this area. 
He probably had a hand in reducing the Bisaltae and winning possession 
of the silver mine at Theodoraki (see p. 45 above), ejecting the pretender 
Pausanias from a strong Bottiaean city called Calindoea and sending a 
garrison of Macedonians into Amphipolis at the invitation of a pro- 
Macedonian party.?? It was this garrison which Philip withdrew in 359, 
and this withdrawal evidently brought an anti-Macedonian party into 
power. Now in 357 he claimed that Amphipolis had committed acts of 
hostility and he laid siege to the city with a large army (Diod. 16. 8. 2). 

In siege warfare Philip was also an innovator. Greek cities were so 
massively defended with masonry walls, 3 or more metres thick, and with 
high superstructures of stone or brick, that Greek force despaired of 
taking them by assault; instead, they built a wall round a city and 
reduced it by a blockade, which might have to be maintained for years. 
This method was expensive in money, but not in casualties. To lay siege 
to such a city was hazardous. ‘A siege’, wrote Onasander, ‘demands 
courage on the part of the soldiers, inventiveness on the part of the 
general and the provision of siege-engines.'7? Philip could count on his 
soldiers showing courage, for which, like Alexander the Great, he gave 
public recognition and probably prizes; Philip was certainly inventive in 
military matters; and he used not only scaling ladders and battering rams 
(Diod 16. 8. 2), but very probably catapults which fired large arrows and 
(later) heavy stones. For this early type of traction catapult, the predeces- 
sor of the torsion catapult, had long been in use in Sicily. Philip was 
probably the first to use it in the Balkan area.?? 

Amphipolis had magnificent defences, both artificial and natural,?! and 
it had successfully repelled attack after attack by Athens, the latest in 
360. Diodorus gives a brief account of Philip's assault. ‘Bringing engines 
up to the walls and making vigorous and continuous attacks he overthrew 
a part of the wall with his rams, and entering the city through the fallen 
remains, he overcame many of those who resisted, gained control of 
the city, banished those who were opposed to him and treated the rest 
humanely.' Some of his opponents had gone to Athens earlier in the year 


P See HM 1 Map 17. 

78 For Calindoea see /G 47 95 II with HM 2. 193; it has been identified with "Toumbes' 
near Kalamoto, 12 km. south of Lake Bolbe, by I. Vokotopoulou in AM 4. 87 ff. 

79 Onasander 40. 

99 See Marsden, Artillery 59 and AM 4. 213, and Griffith in HM 2. 445ff. Prizes are 
mentioned in Diod. 16. 75. 4 and ladders in Polyaen. 4. 2. 1B. 

31 I have visited the site several times and in 1983 saw parts of the walls which had been 
cleared in the excavations. 
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and offered to deliver the city into her hands, if she would send an 
expeditionary force.?? Philip moved too quickly; and during the siege he 
sent a message to Athens saying that ‘on taking it he would restore it to 
the Athenians, since it belonged to them and not to those who now held 
it’ (D. 7. 27). There was, of course, to be a quid pro quo, the surrender 
of Pydna to Philip by Athens. 

This offer and counter-offer, whether public or secret, whether con- 
firmed or not,” served to defer any action by Athens. The Chalcidian 
League was alarmed. Its envoys tried to negotiate with Athens, but were 

ejected, and other envoys concluded an alliance with an Illyrian tribe, 
the Grabaei, against Philip.** But he had other cards to play. In autumn 
357 he took Pydna by assault, and he then entered into an alliance with 
the Chalcidians, wherein he undertook to help them capture and keep 
idaea, an Athenian possession, and to hand over Anthemus to them. 
One condition of the alliance was that neither party would make a separ- 
ate peace with Athens; for by now both parties were at war with Athens, 
against whom many of her so-called allies had risen in revolt.” Early in 
356 Philip took Potidaea by storm (Diod. 16. 8. 5).*° He sent the Athen- 
ians home without ransom, sold the local inhabitants into slavery and 
delivered the city and ‘the properties in its territory’ to the Chalcidians.*’ 
He was thus as good as his word in his dealings with them. All these gains 
stemmed from his unparalleled ability to take walled cities by storm. 

Athens tried to check Philip by organizing a coalition of kings — Cetri- 
poris the Thracian, who was alarmed by Philip’s activities to the east of 
Amphipolis, Lyppeus the Paeonian recovering from his earlier defeat, 
and Grabus the Illyrian, who resented the advance of Philip to Lake 
Lychnitis. If Athens had mounted an attack from Methone against 
Lower Macedonia, the coalition might have destroyed Philip. But at the 
time, in summer 356, Athens was preparing for a decisive battle at sea 
against her former allies. The Illyrians and the Paeonians were thwarted 
by the new defence system in the northwest part of the kingdom. For 


2 p. 1. 8. 

33 See a full discussion by Griffith in HM 2. 238; also Wirth, Ph 84. 

?* p. 2. 6 and SVA 2 no. 307. 

?5 Diod. 16. 8. 3-4; Argum. to D. 1; Tod. GHI 158. 

36 I prefer the chronology of Diodorus, using Ephorus, to that of Griffith in HM 2. 246, 
who makes arti in Plu. Alex. 3. 8 unduly precise. 

7 Diod. 16. 8. 5 and D. 23. 107 surely belie the view of Wirth, Ph 38f., that Philip 
double-crossed the Chalcidians by keeping Potidaca's territory for himself 

3 This Grabus was presumably a grandson of the Gr^hus of IG 1. 162, 5, whose re- 
lations with Athens indicate that he reigned in the vicinity of Epidamnus. I am not per- 
suaded by the arguments of M. B. Hatzopoulos in L'illyrie 86f., that Grabus was a son and 
successor of Bardylis (Cleitus was the son who was reigning in 335). See my case in 'KT' 244, 
252; and HM 2. 21f., and Griffith, ibid. 251 n. 2. 
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Grabus had no means of joining Lyppeus;? and the realm of Lyppeus 
was now open to attack not only from the base north of the Demir Kapu 
but also from Pelagonia by the Babuna pass and the Pletvar pass, which 
led respectively to Bylazora and Stobi in the middle Axius valley. In high 
summer Philip's general defeated Grabus in 'a great battle', another 
victory no doubt for the pikeman-phalanx. Philip struck before the forces 
of Cetriporis and Lyppeus organized themselves into battle order, terri- 
fied them into submission, and made them ‘join the Macedonians’ (Diod. 
I6. 22. 3). Lyppeus and his people were incorporated into the kingdom 
and Cetriporis became a client king. It is probable that Philip consoli- 
dated his eastern frontier now, rather than later, along the line of the 
lower Nestus, remarkable for a daunting defile above the coastal plain. If 
so, he reached the outer ring of mountains to the north and the east: Zrna 
Gora, Messapium, Cercine, Orbelus, and the outliers of Rhodope.*? 

Thus within the space of three years, 359-356, Philip practically dou- 
bled the territory of the Macedonian State and established a new and 
remarkably strong system of defence. This almost unbelievable achieve- 
ment was due to three things: the genius of Philip in warfare, the fighting 
quality of the Macedonians and the army's speed of movement. Circum- 
stances in the worid of Greek city-states happened to have been favour- 
able. For Athens had been occupied with other interests and was then 
distracted by a war with some of her allies (the Social War of 357-355); 
and the Boeotian League had its own troubles in central Greece, which 
reached a climax in June 356, when a Phocian general defied the League 
and seized the sanctuary of Apollo at Delphi. 


3. Philip's army in Greece 


The first trial of strength between Philip's new army and a Greek army 
took place in 353. By then the Macedonians had proved themselves 
superior to the armies of the Balkan tribal states, which consisted of 
aristocratic cavalry, equipped like the Macedonian cavalry, but using a 
javelin and a thrusting spear, select infantry armed and fighting in hoplite 
style, and very large numbers of light-armed skirmishers. The Thracians 
had developed two specialist groups: ‘peltast infantry’ with a longer spear 
and lighter shield, who operated, unlike the hoplites, on rough ground 
and fought in more open order,^' and infantry trained to fight inside a 


9 The geographical situation was not visualized correctly by Griffith in HM 2. 251 with n. 
2; that part of Macedonia was not known to him. 

“© See HM 1 Map 17 and HM 2 Map 9. 

*! See J. G. P. Best, Thracian Peltasts and their Influence on Greek Warfare (Groningen, 
1969) and the observations of G. T. Griffith in Studies Edson 161—7. In 362 at the battle of 
Mantinea the Bocotians had peltasts and hamippoi (X. Hellenica 7. $. 24-5), probably 
Dolopians or Aenianians (6. 5. 23). 
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loose formation of cavalry, known as hamippoi. The Greeks led the world 
in hoplite warfare. Highly trained citized armies, such as those of Boeotia 
and Sparta, excelled in set battles. Equally skilful were the companies of 
Greek mercenary hoplites, who were hired in very large numbers by 
Persia and usually in small numbers by well-to-do states such as Athens. 
Greek mercenaries served also as specialist groups of cavalry and infan- 
try, for instance Cretans as archers. In 355, when the Phocians seized the 
sacred treasure of Apollo at Delphi, they had no difficutlty in hiring more 
than 10,000 Greek mercenaries, experienced and ruthless, who proceeded 
to wear down the citizen army of the Boeotian League in what was called 
the Sacred War.” 

Philip had acquired allies in Thessaly by answering requests for help 
from one city-state against another and from one party in strife with 
another in a single city-state.** In particular he had the support of the 
Aleuadae and other aristocrats at Larissa, and in 358/7 he married Philin- 
na to strengthen his relations with that aristocratic group. He espoused 
the cause of liberty in opposition to the tyrants of Pherae, who in succes- 
sion to Jason stiffened their army with many mercenaries. When the 
Sacred War was declared by the Council of the Amphictyonic League, 
the Thessalian allies of Philip took part as members of the Amphictyony, 
but the army of 6,000 men which they and neighbouring peoples raised 
was defeated in Opuntian Locris in the spring of 354. They invoked and 
received the help of Philip against Lycophron, tyrant of Pherae; and 
when Lycophron was reinforced by a Phocian general and 7,000 men, 
Philip and his allies were victorious and drove the Phocian troops out of 
Thessaly in the summer of 353. Thus, although Macedonia was not a 
member of the Amphictyony, Philip had entered the Sacred War on the 
side of Apollo.” 

In autumn 353 the leading Phocian general, Onomarchus, entered 
Thessaly with ‘his entire force' — perhaps 20,000 strong — and joined the 
army of Lycophron, with whom he hoped to gain possession entirely of 
Thessaly. Philip must have deployed his field army in support of his 
Thessalian allies; for he and they fought two major battles. The first was 
a reverse for Philip. The second, of which alone we have details, was a 
severe defeat. The account of Polyaenus may be translated as follows: 


42 The chronology of the war is disputed; see Hammond, Studies 486-533, which is 
followed here. 

*5 Polyaen. 4. 2. 19. 

“ Athen. 13. 557 = Satyrus FHG 3. 161 F s; she was maliciously called a dancing-girl in 
Just. 9. 8. 2, probably following Cleitarchus (see Hammond. THA 93). 

*5 Diod. 16. 30. 4. 

“ Diod. 16. 35. 1. 
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Choosing a position in front of a crescent-shaped mountain and hiding his cata- 
pults with their ammunition of stones on the high ground on each flank, he 
[Onomarchus] led his army forward to the leve! ground below. When the Mace- 
donians advanced and their skirmishers engaged, the Phocians made a feigned 
retreat in flight towards the central part of the mountain. The Macedonians made 
a powerful and spirited charge, but the Macedonian phalanx was thrown into 
disorder by the fire of the catapults from the higher ground. Onomarchus then 
ordered the Phocians to about-turn and charge the enemy. Caught between the 
artillery fire from above and the charging troops from behind, the Macedonians 
retreated with much difficulty and loss in their flight. 


Philip had been completely out-generalled by a professional com- 
mander, and his prized pikeman-phalanx had been defeated before it 
could drive its charge home. His army, as Diodorus relates, was in a 
desperate situation, and his men were so dispirited that Philip had diffi- 
culty in maintaining discipline. As the season was well advanced, Ono- 
marchus withdrew from Thessaly, and Philip took his army home, 
proclaiming that ‘he had withdrawn, like a ram, to butt the harder.'^ 


In 352 Philip returned to Thessaly with his field army at its full strength, 
and together with his Thessalian allies operated against Lycophron of 
Pherae. Onomarchus then came north with 500 cavalry and 20,000 hop- 
lites, almost all being war-hardened mercenaries, and he had the support 
of an Athenian fleet, which, as his ally, whether it was there by design or 
‘by chance’,“® was able to help with supplies and to offer support to a 
seaward flank. Onomarchus was probably over-confident. He had defeat- 
ed the pikeman-phalanx twice, and he regarded Macedonian infantry as 
inferior to Greek hoplites in any case.*? On the other hand he knew he 
was much weaker in cavalry. His aim was to reach the foothills between 
Pherae and Gulf of Pagasae, where he and the Athenians could join 
the army of Lycophron. But he made the mistake of marching not inland 
through the hills, but across ‘the Crocus plain’ on the coast, and it was 
there that Philip, by intelligent anticipation, engaged him with 3,000 
cavalry and ‘more than 20,000 infantry’ (Diod. 16. 35. 4). We may 
estimate that half the cavalry were Macedonian and that at least 15,000 


*! Polyaen. 2. 38. 2; Diod. 16. 35. 2-3. 

43 Diod. 16. 35. 5 ‘by chance’, probably in an attempt to exonerate Athens from deliber- 
ately helping the temple-robbers. 

Not without reason, since the failure of any Macedonian troops to resist the invasion of 
their country by Pelopidas and his force in 368 and in 367. 

30 [f we read Pheras for Karas in Polyaen. 4. 2. 20 and assume that the passage referred 
to this occasion, Philip played a double trick in besieging Pherae during daylight, so that 
Onomarchus supposed him to be there that night, and in leaving Pherae after dark without 
the knowledge of Lycophron. so that he was able to engage Onomarchus alone on favour- 
able ground next day. This combination was suggested in Hammond, HG 543. 
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of the infantry were Macedonian pikemen, fighting alongside Thessalian 
hoplites. 

Philip, in command of the combined forces, had ordered the men to 
wear wreaths of laurel, because they were in the service of Apollo.?! The 
victory was complete. Of Onomarchus’ men 6,000 were killed and 3,000 
were captured, while others swam out to the Athenian fleet offshore. 
Diodorus attributes the credit for the victory to the Thessalian cavalry; 
but the pikeman-phalanx, though inferior in numbers, must be given the 
credit for pinning down the hoplite-phalanx, so that the cavalry could 
attack from the flank and from the rear, and for engaging in the pursuit of 
the broken enemy. To the amazement of the Greek world, Philip had 
defeated the strongest army on the mainland of Greece. He himself 
emphasized his own loyalty to Apollo by hanging the corpse of Onomar- 
chus on a gibbet and throwing the dead into the sea as sacrilegious 
criminals.?? 

We see the full field army of Philip in operation next in July 340, when 
he embarked on the siege of Perinthus. The army numbered 30,000, and 
it was equipped with torsion catapults, newly invented probably in Mace- 
donia by a Thessalian engineer called Polyidus, battering rams, scaling 
ladders, and movable wooden towers, over 100 feet high, from which 
they could rake the battlements with fire. The attack was delivered only 
against a wall crossing the neck of the promontory on which the city was 
built; and when parts of this wall were overthrown by sapping and by 
battering and the Macedonians fought their way over it, they found a 
second wall, built for just this crisis. Meanwhile, artillery, food, and arms 
and then picked officers and men were sent in by Byzantium, and mer- 
cenaries, food, money, and missiles for catapults came across the Sea of 
Marmara on the orders of the Great King of Persia. Encouraged by hopes 
of the gifts which Philip promised for acts of bravery and of pillage in the 
captured city, the Macedonians fought their way through the second wall, 
only to be heid up on the steep slope in the narrow alleyways. Philip 
suddenly switched half his army to Byzantium, hoping to capture that city 
by assault; but Byzantium held out, though the siege was protracted. A 
final assault was thwarted only by the dogs in the town giving the alarm. 
Help reached Byzantium from Athens, Rhodes, Chios, Cos, and Tenedos. 
At the turn of the year, or even later, Philip abandoned both sieges. The 
failure was due to the stubborn defence in each case and to the amount 


5! fust. 8. 2. 3. 

52 Diod. 16. 35. 4; Just. B. 2. 4-7; Paus. 10. 2. 5. See Griffith in HM 2. 276f. on the 
question whether prisoners or corpses were thrown into the sca; he persuaded me then that 
the latter was the case. Early in the war the Boeotians killed all their prisoners; the Phocians 
did likewise; thereafter the practice stopped (Diod. 16. 31. 1-2). 
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of outside help rather than to any deficiency on the Macedonian side. 
Indeed the methods and the spirit of the Macedonian army had been such 
that no city, however strongly walled, could be confident of weathering its 
storming assaults.?? 

The supreme test came in 339/8. Macedonia and Athens were already 
at war over Perinthus and Byzantium, and Athens had organized a 
coalition of Greek states on the mainland to resist any Macedonian 
invasion of central Greece. Macedonia and the Boeotian League were 
already in alliance; but the League had endangered the alliance by expel- 
ling a Macedonian garrison from Nicaea (south-east of Thermopylae)* 
and occupying it themselves. Late in 340 the Amphictyonic League de- 
clared war on Amphissa for an act of sacrilege, and it was obvious from 
the defiance shown by Amphissa that the Boeotian league was aligning 
itself with Amphissa. In autumn 339 the Amphictyonic League appointed 
Philip commander (hégem6n) of its forces, which included since 346 the 
Macedonian army. 

Philip did not wait till the next campaigning season, as a Greek city- 
state would have done. Instead, he brought his Macedonian army to 
Cytinium in Doris (far to the west of Thermopylae and Nicaea), and 
proceeded not over the Gravia pass to Amphissa, but down the Cephissus 
valley to Elateia. From there he sent envoys asking the Boeotian League 
to join him or to give him passage in his march on Athens. The Assembly 
of the Boeotian League discarded its alliance with Macedonia and enter- 
ed into alliance with Athens and its anti-Macedonian coalition, which 
consisted of Corinth and its colonies Corcyra and Leucas, Achaea, 
Megara, Acarnania, and Euboea.’ Philip did not invade Boeotia. He 
took Nicaea and gave it to the East Locrians, and he consolidated his 
positions at Cytinium and Elatea. 

The Boeotian generals, who were given the command of the coalition 
forces, had at their disposal 2,000 mercenary cavalry, 15,000 mercenary 
hoplites, and on a reasonable estimate 25,000 citizen hoplites (12,000 
Boeotians, 10,000 Athenians, and 8,000 from the other members), a 
considerable number of light-armed infantry, and perhaps 2,000 cavalry 


53 The full account of the siege of Perinthus in Diod. 16. 74. 2-76. 4 came probably from 
Ephorus, a dependable historian; see Hammond, ‘Sources’ 31. 86. Byzantium gets a bnef 
mention at Diod. 16. 77. 2-3. See also Just. 9. 1. 2-7; D. 11. 5; Paus. 1. 29. 10; Arr. An. 2. 
14. 5; Plu. Phoc. 14; Polyaen. 4. 2. 21; Frontin. 1. 3. 4, 4. 13. Diades, who was an engineer 
of Philip and Alexander, may have invented in Philip's reign the 'ram-tortoise', in which the 
ram, propelled by torsion, was moved on a protected carrier which had a tower over the 
centre, and the prefabricated siege-tower which could be taken apart, moved, and reassern- 
bied (Vitr. 10. i3. 3, 6). 

** The occupation of Nicaea was no threat to the route from Lamia to Cytinium and 
Amphissa, as Griffith implied in HM 2. 587f. 

55 D. 18. 238; Aeschin, 3. 97. 
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(Boeotian and Athenian).~° Philip probably had some 30,000 men,” as 


he had had in eastern Thrace (Diod. 16. 74. 5), including 2,000 cavalry. 
As Justin remarked in an abbreviated account, the Athenian coalition 
was ‘far superior in the number of soldiers’ (9. 3. 9).°° As Onomarchus 
had shown, the mercenaries rivalled the Macedonian pikemen in quality 
and the Boeotian hoplites were the finest in Greece and had had much 
battle experience. The Athenians, however, had used mercenaries to fight 
most of their wars and were relatively inexperienced; their allies too had 
seen little action. Despite the defeat of Onomarchus in 352 neither the 
mercenaries nor the citizen forces had modified their weapons or their 
tactics. 

The Boeotian generals adopted two main defensive positions, at the 
Gravia pass to cover Amphissa and at Parapotamii to cover Boeotia, 
which were 35 kilometres apart as the crow flies over the mass of Mt 
Parnassus; in effect the lines of communication between them were cir- 
cuitous, and the army of 10,000 mercenaries at the Gravia pass and the 
citizen forces at Parapotamii were acting as separate units. Communica- 
tions between Philip's two positions were easy along the Cephissus valley 
and he could readily unite his two forces. In midsummer 338 he brought 
the two forces together and withdrew north of Cytinium during daylight, 
letting a false dispatch fall into the hands of the enemy at the Gravia pass 
to the effect that he was hastening to repress a revolt in Thrace.’ The 
mercenaries were deceived. During the night Philip returned. His army 
overwhelmed the unwary mercenaries and captured Amphissa. Since the 
flank of their position at Parapotamii could now be turned, the Greeks 
fell back to a very strong defensive position, which was hinged on the 
strongly fortified Acropolis of Chaeornea. Throughout the campaign and 
now again Philip tried to negotiate terms of peace, but his approaches 
were rejected. 

The Greek dispositions are shown on Fig. 5.9 The Greek garrison in 
the Acropolis and the Greek light-armed on the foothills were well placed 
to protect the left flank of the Greek phalanx and to enfilade any phalanx 


56 D. 18. 237, repeated in Plu. Demosth. 17. 3. The estimate is based on figures given for 
other campaigns; see Hammond, HG 661 f. 

57 Perhaps fewer, as these are the numbers given for the battle of Chaeronea by Diodorus 
(16. 85. 5, probably using Diyllus). 

58 In this sentence, ‘proelio commisso, cum Athenienses longe maiore militum numero 
praestarent, adsiduis bellis indurata virtute Macedonum vincuntur', Justin probably con- 
fused the opening of hostilities with the battle of Chaeronea. 

59 Aeschin. 3. 146; Polyaen. 4. 2. 8; Frontin. I. 4. 13. 

© My account is based on surveying the ground in 1937, and on analysing the sources in 
Hammond, ‘Sources’ 31. 79ff. My latest version, as published in Hammond, Studies 534- 
57. was largely followed by Griffith in HM 2. 596-603. For earlier accounts see G. 
Soteriades in Ath, Mitt. 28 (1903) 301 ff. and 30 (1905) 113ff. and Kromayer, AS 1. 127ff. 
with his Schlachienatlas iv and text. Se also W. K. Pritchett, ‘Observations on Chaeroneia', 
AJA 62 (1958) 307 ff. 
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Heights in metres 


Contour interval 50m 


Chaeronea 
Acropolis 


Fic. S. THE BATTLE OF CHAERONEA 


making a frontal attack. The Athenians held the left-hand part of the 
phalanx; the allies, stiffened with 5,000 mercenaries, the centre; and the 
Boeotians the right-hand part. The élite 300 Thebans of the Sacred Band 
held the extreme right, their flank protected by the marshy course of the 
Cephissus.°! If Greek cavalry was present, it was positioned behind the 
phalanx. The hoplite-phalanx, eight men deep except for the Sacred 
Band, which was in a deeper formation, and some 3 kilometres long, 
presented a solid wall which could not be breached by heavy cavalry;?? 


*! Plu. Alex. 9. 2-3 mentions the polyandrion of the Macedonians as being by the river. 
It has been identified and excavated; it was probably close to the position of the Sacred 
Band. 

& We have a clear example of this period in Polyaenus 7. 14. 3. The 10,000 cavalry in 360 
faced 10,000 Greek hoplites on level ground. “The cavalry were unable to ride through the 
phalanx'. If the cavalry should come up close, the hoplites were ordered by Orontes to 
advance just three paces. When they did so. the cavalry thought a charge was impending 
and turned away in flight. So too W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Military and Naval Developments 
(Cambridge. 1930) 62 'there was one thing cavalry could not do— charge an unbroken 
spear-line.' The horse, unprotected by any armour, was an easy target. 
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and it was so angled that it could pivot on the Sacred Band and drive 
an attacking force back to the Cephissus river. In case of defeat the 
Athenians and the troops of the centre had a line of retreat over the 
Kerata pass. Philip's pikeman-phalanx, 24,000 strong, was outnumbered 
by the 30,000 hoplites, but the men had 'a courage hardened by con- 
tinuous campaigns’,™ a professional training, and a superior weapon, the 
pike. The problem for Philip was to advance his phalanx in such a way as 
to open a gap in the hoplite-phalanx, through which his fine cavalry could 
gallop and take the enemy in flank and rear. The manoeuvre by which 
this was achieved is described in two passages in Polyaenus' book of 
Stratagems.© 

Philip, it seems, advanced his phalanx as in Phase I in Fig. 5. He com- 
manded the best pikemen on the right-hand part of the phalanx, which 
was eight men deep, and he brought the line forward at an oblique 
angle, so that his right wing made contact first, facing the Athenian 
hoplites. His right flank was protected by light-armed troops, which 
included some of his allies." Alexander commanded the cavalry on the 
extreme left, which was advancing at the pace of the pikemen. On 
making contact with parade-ground precision, 


Philip yielded to the Athenians and was giving ground, and the Athenian general, 
Stratocles, roared out, ‘Don’t stop charging until we drive them into Macedonia" 
and kept on pursuing. Philip remarked, ‘Athenians do not know how to win,’ and 
was retreating backwards, keeping his phalanx in close order and protected 
behind the pikes. After a little, on reaching higher ground, he exhorted his men, 
reversed direction, charged the Athenians vigorously, and fighting brilliantly 
overcame them.© 


During this retreat of the right wing, step by step, facing the enemy, 
the rest of the phalanx was steadily advancing, towards the Greek line. 
Since the impetuous Athenian advance was to its left front, it drew the 
brigades of the Greek phalanx to their left front, in order to avoid a gap 
opening; but on the extreme nght the Sacred Band stood firm and a gap 
opened between it and the other Boeotians.? Into this gap Alexander 


$9 This was the number of phalanx-men available in 334 (Diod. 17. 17. 3, 5). 
* Just. 9. 3. 9, quoted in n. 58 above. 
The passages are discussed in Hammond, 'TUS' 61f., where a reply is made to M. M. 

Markle's comments in AJA 82. 491 n. 42. 

* For this being the depth of the file inherited by Alexander see p. 98 above. 

$' Some allies came just in time for the battle (Diod. 16. 85. 5). They were light-armed 
infantry, since hoplites were of no use in a pikeman-phalanx, and probably not Thessalian 
cavalry for two reasons: the Thessalians were friendly to Athens, and if they had been in the 
battle Diodorus would have mentioned them, as in 16. 35. 5; 17. 19. 6. 33. 2, 57. 4, 60. 6, 8. 

$$ Polyaen. 4. 2. 2. This ‘higher ground’ was probably a built-up bank of the river 
Haemon, made to prevent flooding of the plain. A very short downhill slope was enough for 
a formation eight men deep to gain momentum in its charge. My estimate of half an hour 
for Philip's retreat, which gives time for the rest of the phalanx to swing into action, is 
regarded as probable by Griffith in HM 2. 602 n. 1. 
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charged, as he had no doubt been told in advance that he was to do. 

We retum to the Athenian end of the line and the other passage in 
Polyaenus: ‘Knowing the Athenians to be impetuous and untrained and 
the Macedonians to be practised and trained, Philip extended his own line 
considerably," loosened the formation of the Athenians quickly, and 
made them easily defeatable.' As Philip retreated with this front present- 
ing four or five pike-points to each Athenian hoplite spear, thanks to the 
elasticity of his phalanx formation he was able to extend his part of the 
line without drawing the centre of his phalanx towards him. When the 
Athenians lost formation, he was able to engage. As Philip's part of the 
phalanx charged, it killed 1,000 of the Athenians and captured 2,000 
alive. As the cavalry exploited the gap and charged into the rear of the 
Greek phalanx, pinned down as it was by the Macedonian phalanx, there 
were heavy losses, especially of the Achaeans. When the Greeks broke 
and fled, Philip held the cavalry back from pursuing. On the extreme 
right the Sacred Band stood their ground and fought to the death against 
the pikemen, led by Alexander.’! When Philip saw the serried corpses, 
he wept. He is said to have praised their courage, inspired, it was 
thought, by the homosexual love of devoted pairs."? 

This battle showed even more decisively than the battle of 352 the 
superiority of the pikeman-phalanx over the hoplite-phalanx in a set 
battle on flat ground. It was a mark of Philip and Alexander as generals 
that they always took the initiative in attacking. The reason for this, 
which has not always been appreciated, was that no enemy formation of 
heavy infantrymen, armed as they were with spears and/or javelins, was 
prepared to charge into that hedge of pike-points. This does not mean 
that the pikeman-phalanx was invincible per se; for it needed flank guards 
of light-armed infantry and cavalry forces, it could fight to maximum 
effect only on flat ground, and it depended, like any formation, upon the 
expert generalship which Philip as its inventor and developer provided. 


4. The pikeman-phalanx in Asia 


Alexander surpassed even Philip in generalship, and he inherited a uni- 
quely trained and experienced army. We have already seen Alexander’s 


® Or somewhere in the Boeotian part of the line; for the Boeotians had heavy losses. 

70 Griffith's interpretation in HM 2. 600, ‘Philip ... prolonged the battle’, though per- 
haps supported by Frontin. 2. 1. 9 ‘ex industria proelium traxit moxque languentibus iam 
Atheniensibus concitatius intulit signa et ipsos cecidit, seems to me to be less likely than the 
extension in space, as in Arr. Tact. 5. 6 tiv [tat] ... axtelvar èni xécaapaz, an extension 
which was needed to prevent his group from drawing the rest of his phalanx towards 
himself. 

7l Plu, Alex. 9. 2. Alexander was either on foot now, or on horseback wielding a long 
lance, as in attacking the mercenaries towards the end of the battle of the Granicus (Plu. 
Alex. 16. 4). 

?? Plu. Pelop. 18. 5. The Thebans had faced ‘the pikes’ (sarissai), i.e. of the phalanx-men. 
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deployment of the phalanx with a depth of 120 men and its manceuvres in 
the face of the enemy in 335 (p. 103 above). He gave to the pikeman- 
phalanx at the Granicus in 334 and at Issus in 333 what seemed to be a 
most difficult task. The steep river bank of the Granicus" was held by 
massed Persian cavalrymen, who hurled javelins and fought at close 
quarters with a javelin and a scimitar or sword (Arr. Án I. 15. 1, 2, 7; 
Diod 17. 20. 3, 5; 21. 1). The pikeman-phalanx had to ford the river in 
formation and force a way up the bank. The pikemen succeeded, divert- 
ing missiles with their waving pikes, and then using the long reach of their 
pikes to maim the horses or unseat the riders. The Persians never re- 
peated that error. In the battle of Issus"* a high river bank, generally 
steep and in places precipitous, was fortified with stockades; the left-hand 
part from the Persian point of view was held by Cardaces (Persian 
infantrymen equipped as Greek hoplites)” and the central part by Greek 
mercenary hoplites. Alexander, leading the Infantry Guard in an im- 
petuous attack, broke. through the left-hand end of the Cardaces and his 
cavalry followed through the gap. Meanwhile the whole pikeman-phalanx 
to Alexander's left went through the river into action. The brigades facing 
the Cardaces overcame their opponents, partly because Alexander's in- 
fantry and cavalry were turning onto the Cardaces' flank and rear. But 
the pikemen facing the Greeks lost their formation in scrambling down to 
the river-bed and then trying to climb the far bank. Moreover, at one 
point a gap developed as a brigade moved sideways to keep contact with 
Alexander's Infantry Guard when it charged (Arr. An. 2. 10. 4-5). The 
Greek mercenaries charged into the gap. There was bitter hand-to-hand 
fighting, exacerbated by racial rivalry and by the Macedonians' pride in 
their record of being ‘irresistible’ (2. 10. 6-7). One hundred and twenty 
pikemen fell. But those who had defeated the Cardaces came to the 
rescue, and that part of the hoplite-phalanx was cut to pieces (2. 11. 3). 
For the battle of Gaugamela'ó Darius prepared a new weapon in the 
form of 200 scythed chariots, which were expected, when they charged, to 


73 See Hammond, 'Granicus', based on a survey of the ground; a shorter account in 
Hammond, Alex 70 ff. 

™ See Hammond, Alex 94-110, based on a survey of the ground. The most recent study 
by A. M. Devine in Anc. World 12 (1985) 46 differs from mine in supposing that Alex- 
ander's initial attack was with cavalry. This is not acceptable, because the boulder-strewn 
river-bed is, and must always have been, unsuitable for a cavalry charge (Arr. An. 2. 10. 3 
pów), cavalry could not make a frontal attack on an infantry line, especially of archers 
(see Arr. An. 5. 23. 1), and the only reason for the rightward shift of the phalanx-brigades 
was to maintain the unbroken line with Alexander's infantry (2. 10. 4-5); for if Alexander 
had charged with cavalry, its success would have protected the flank of the phalanx. 

75 The idea was perhaps not new; in Polyaenus 7. 14. 4 Orontes armed the strongest of 
his native troops with Greek hoplite equipment in 360. 

76 See Hammond, Alex 137-48. I have not visited the battlefield. For a recent account 
see A. M. Devine, Anc. World 13 (1986) 87-116. 
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break up the phalanx and open its ranks to attack. He armed some of his 
cavalry with longer spears and swords instead of scimitars, and he mixed 
cavalry and infantry together, except for the first-class infantry which he 
placed beside himself in the centre of his line.” His aim was to offset the 
disadvantages his cavalry had had in engaging the Macedonian cavalry at 
the Granicus and to strengthen his cavalry, if it became embroiled with 
the Macedonian infantry. His hopes lay in the cavalry, several times as 
numerous as that of Alexander; for his first-class infantry, consisting of 
some 6,000 Greek mercenary hoplites and 1,000 Persian Guardsmen, 
would be no match for the 12,000 pikemen of Alexander. After his 
experience at Issus he had not recruited Cardaces to reinforce the in- 
fantry of the line. 

While the great army of Darius stood ready for action, Alexander 
marched his army across the level plain with parade-ground precision, 
first forward in column and then at an oblique angle to his right in a 
deployed line for battle.” A series of cavalry actions by the right-hand 
flank guards enabled him to strike the left-hand part of Darius' line with a 
great wedge, led by Alexander and consisting of his Cavalry Guard on the 
right and the Infantry Guard on the left. The continuous line of pike- 
men extended from the left of the Infantry Guard to its flank guards of 
light-armed infantry and cavalry on the extreme left, and at an interval 
behind this line was a second infantry line of Illyrians, Greek mercen- 
aries, and Thracians. The two lines of infantry and the flank guards had 
been ordered in advance to form into a hollow outward-facing rectangle, 
or if the line should be breached into two such rectangles,9? in the event 
of the Persian forces getting behind or/and through the much smaller 
Macedonian army. 

When the wedge led by Alexander struck, a Persian attack was already 
halting the left-hand part of the line; and as Alexander's force broke 
through the opposition and swung left towards Darius, and as the right- 
hand brigades of pikemen advanced likewise, a gap opened up between 
them and the left-hand brigades and equally in the second line of infan- 
try. Into this gap Indian and Persian cavalry galloped; but instead of 


7 Diod. 17. 53. 2, xysta being cavalrymen's spears; Arr. An. 3. 11. 3; Curt. 4. 12. 7; Arr. 
An. 3. 11. 7. 

78 See the plan in Hammond. Alex 140. 

7 The great wedge gave complete protection to the infantrymen's flank, and the weight 
of men and horses and the long reach of massed pike-points and lance-points made its 
power of penetration irresistible. I disagree here with A. M. Devine (n. 76 above) 114 who 
splits the wedge into eight separate wedges. for Arr. An. 3. 14. 2 writes of one wedge. 
Devine's lesser wedges are to be envisaged not in empty spaces, as in his diagram on a sheet 
of white paper, but in a mass of enemy troops who would take each wedge in the rear and 
flank. 

99 For the orders see Arr. An. 3. 12. 1, 13. 6 and for the formation Curt. 4. 13. 30-2. 
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swinging left and right into the exposed flanks of the infantry, they rushed 
on to pillage the distant Macedonian camp. This error gave the infantry 
and the flank guards the time in which to form into two outward-facing 
rectangles and resist the Persian attacks. During these operations Darius 
fled as the victorious troops with Alexander drew near, and the pikemen 
defeated the Persian Guardsmen and the Greek mercenaries, of whom 
2,000 escaped from the battlefield. Alexander's cavalry rode round to 
relieve the pressure on the left-hand part of the line, which was itself 
gaining the upper hand. The cavalry pursuit that day and next day 
covered 75 miles. 

These three battles show the superb quality of the pikeman-phalanx in 
action against massed cavalry, against infantry equipped as hoplites and 
against forces of mixed cavalry and infantry, which were always much 
superior in numbers. On many other occasions they overcame a variety of 
dangers by obeying Alexander's orders precisely. At the pass over Mt 
Haemus they crouched or lay on the ground holding their metal shields 
overhead to form a roof, over which the downhill-rushing wagons passed 
without causing a single casualty.®! At the battle of Gaugamela they 
opened ranks to create lanes through which the scythed chariots ran the 
gauntlet of the pikes.? At the battle of the Hydaspes the 8,000 pikemen 
and their flank guards of light-armed infantry advanced to engage the war 
elephants, then faced for the first time, and suffered severely at first; but 
when the elephants wearied or were out of control, the phalanx contract- 
ing into its closest formation charged the mélée of elephants, horsemen, 
and infantry with decisive effect.” Their record throughout the reign of 
Alexander was amazing by any standard. 

The equipment which we have been describing was designed for set 
battles against regular formations of infantry or cavalry. When the infan- 
tryman was to be engaged in other types of warface, he was equipped not 
with the pike, which was cumbrous to handle, but with the appropriate 
weapon and protective armour, e.g. a longer sword, a shorter spear, and 
a hoplite-type shield. This must have been so from the time when Philip 
invented the pikeman-phalanx. Arrian reported an interesting example of 
reorganization for irregular warfare. For after the battle of Gaugamela 
Alexander selected 8,000 of his pikemen on the basis of personal courage 
and divided them into eight chiliarchies, giving them the appropriate 
equipment for special operations.’ Thus we have to think of the Mace- 
donian heavy infantryman as capable of undertaking the duties which in 

81 Arr. An. 1. 1. 8-10. 

8 Arr. An. 3. 13. 6; Diod. 17. 58. 4; Curt. 4. 15. 14-15. 

85 Arr. An. 5. 17. 3. 7. 

Curt. s. 2. 1-6; Diod. 17. 65. 2-4; the 8.000 appear in Arr. An. 3. 17. 2. See 
Hammond, Alex 164 f. and for the source THA 54, 129f. 
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the citizen army of a Greek state were carried out only by light-armed 
troops. 

The pride of the pikemen-phalangites, wherever they served, was 
understandable. They had proved themselves superior to any other in- 
fantry in Greece by 338, in the Balkans by 335, in Persia by 331, and in 
India by 326. The majority of those in Asia had served under Philip and 
even under Perdiccas and Alexander II (Just. 11. 6. 4-5), and they had 
won campaign after campaign (Curt. 3. 10. 4 'Macedones tot bellorum in 
Europa victores’).® Since they acted in battle like one man, they devel- 
oped a strong sense of close comradeship and an exclusive esprit de corps. 
They were unique until 324. Then a new pikeman-phalanx of 30,000 
young Asians reported for duty. They had received weapon training and 
instruction in the Greek language for six years, and on their arrival they 
showed such dexterity with the pike, and such agility in movement, that 
they earned the enthusiastic admiration of Alexander. But the veterans 
called them ‘ballet-dancing striplings' (Plu. Alex. 71. 3). They could not : 
forgive their king for something which no Greek statesman or Asiatic 
potentate had done, the creation of a non-Macedonian pikeman-phalanx. 
Their resentment was one reason for their mutiny at Opis. 


5. Alexander's cavalry and auxiliaries 


Speaking in 341 of innovations in the art of war, Demosthenes chose to 
stress Philip's use of 'light-armed infantry, cavalry, archers, mercenaries’ 
and ‘siege-engines’ (9. 49-50). He saw correctly that Philip’s army was 
exceptional in that it excelled not only in one arm, as Sparta excelled in 
hoplites or Thessaly in cavalry, but in all arms. This was to be true also 
of Alexander’s army. 

Philips Companion Cavalry served two main purposes in war. They 
exploited the gap created by the phalanx in set battles, e.g. in 358 and in 
338, and they took the enemy in the flank and the rear, e.g. in 352; it was 
the co-ordination of the pikeman-phalanx and the heavy cavalry which 
made the Macedonian army invincible over a long period. 

The second service was the exploitation of victory by a pursuit, which 
was intended to break the enemy's cavalry capability and general mor- 
ale.®’ Thus after the victory over the Dardanians of Bardylis in 358 the 
Companion Cavalry pursued 'over a great distance' and inflicted heavy 


55 See Hammond, ‘AV’ sif. 

36 Arr. An. 7. 6. 1-2, 8. 2; see Hammond in JHS 103 (1983) 139ff., differing somewhat 
from E. Badian in JHS 85 (1985) 160f. and A. B. Bosworth in JHS 100 (1980) 1 ff. For the 
Greek language see Plu. Alex. 47. 6. 

See Hammond, ‘Pursuit’. If hills were available, the defeated infantrymen took to 
them and escaped. 
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casualties (Diod. 16. 4. 7), at first upon the infantrymen in the plain and 
then, having outstripped any fleeing infantrymen, upon the cavalrymen. 
Similarly in 344/3, in pursuing the Illyrian king Pleuratus, Philip and 150 
Companions were wounded and no doubt inflicted very heavy casualties. 
By these means Philip subjugated the ruling class in a large number of 
tribal states. l 

Alexander's Companion Cavalry in conjunction with the pikeman- 
phalanx created the gap in the enemy's line at the Granicus and Gau- 
gamela, and it exploited the gap at those two battles and at Issus. The 
Cavalry squadrons charged enemy cavalry effectively at the Granicus, at 
Issus, and notably at Gaugamela. They were inexorable in pursuit. In 335 
Alexander and his Companions pursued ‘as far as to the mountains of the 
Taulantians', i.e. for a matter of 100 kilometres, and thereafter their 
king, Glaucias, submitted to the Macedonians.? After the victory at 
Issus, for as long as the light held, the pursuit was pressed home against 
‘the heavily-armed horsemen, who fled along narrow roads in panic and 
disorder’ (Arr. An. 2. 11. 3, 6). In the extensive plain where the battle of 
Gaugamela was fought, Alexander's cavalry inflicted very great casualties 
in a pursuit which lasted into the next day and covered 110 kilometres 
(3. 15. 3); and thereafter Darius abandoned hope of raising another large 
army. 

For his first great battle Philip deployed 600 cavalry and in his last 
2,000 cavalry, in 338. The first figure was ali he could raise. The second 
was about half of the cavalry available; for in spring 334 Alexander 
disposed of 4,200 cavalry. He took to Asia one light cavalryman for every 
two Companion Cavalrymen; if we assume the same proportion for those 
left in Europe, there were 2,800 Companion Cavalrymen and 1.400 light 
cavalrymen.” Philip's cavalry, even in his last years, was small in number 
as compared with the swarms of cavalry, both heavy and light, of the 
Balkan tribes.?! Its success was due to its expertise. The charge of a 
squadron of Companion Cavalrymen, armed with the long lance and 
riding in wedge formation, seemed so 'violent' that the Getic cavalry, 
though almost three times as numerous, fled in panic (Arr. An. t. 4. 3). 
The Companion Cavalryman, protected against a mortal blow by his 
helmet and cuirass, and not encumbered by a shield, fought with the long 


335 Didymus, In D. col. 12. 64. 

8 See Hammond, ‘Pursuit’ 139f., and for a different interpretation Bosworth, C 1. 73. 
postulating pursuit by infantry, not cavalry. 

99 There was an unknown, but probably quite small, number of cavalry with Parmenio in 
Asia. 

?! The Odrysian king, Sitalces, was 'said' to have brought 50,000 cavalry in his invasion of 
Macedonia (Thuc. 2. 98. 4). 
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lance, which outreached an enemy's weapon,” and with a sharp one- 
edged sword called a kopis. He is depicted with this equipment in 
Alexander's time on the Alexander Mosaic and the Alexander Sarco- 
phagus, and later on the ‘Kinch’ tomb fresco at Naoussa. See Fig. 4. 

In the set battles in Asia the disparity in the numbers of cavalry was 
very striking, the more so because most of the Asiatic cavalry was of very 
high quality. At the Granicus Alexander’s cavalry was outnumbered 
almost 4 to 1, and at Gaugamela his 7,000 cavalry faced, ‘it was said’, 
40,000 cavalry (3. 8. 6). Had the cavalry fought separately, the Mace- 
donian cavalry would have been swamped; but at the Granicus it was the 
pikeman-phalanx which broke first through the massed cavalry (1. 16. 1), 
and at Gaugamela the decisive strike was made by a great wedge, half of 
pikemen and half of Companion Cavalrymen. His 7,000 cavalrymen then 
included Thessalians, Greek allies, Greek mercenaries, and Odrysians. 
When he decided to advance eastwards of Mesopotamia, he knew that he 
would face very large numbers of cavalry, not in set battle, but in open 
and mobile warfare, and he therefore initiated in 330 his policy of recruit- 
ing Asiatic cavalry in large numbers. In 326 the assault force which 
crossed the river Hydaspes contained more Asiatic than European cava- 
Irymen. Yet to the end of Alexander's life the Companion Cavalry, 
though it came to include Persian cavalrymen of high rank, was the 
spearhead of the cavalry arm. Its prestige in Macedonia had always been 
very high. When its title and its privileges as 'Companion' to the king 
were extended to the élite infantry by Alexander II and thereafter to the 
pikemen-phalangites, the Companion Cavalrymen still held the highest 
position after the king, and it was from their ranks that the king selected 
his commanders of units and many other officers. Their record in war was 
as dazzling as that of the pikemen. 

We have described the equipment of the Companion Cavalry which 
was designed for use in the shock tactics of a set battle. When a squadron 
was engaged in mobile warfare, policing duties, guerrilla operations or 
a ceremonial parade, the cavalryman was equipped differently. Then he 


* Griffith in HM 2. 413 thought that the cornel-wood spear was being praised for its 
'stoutness' (but in the next section two such spears were shattered). At I. 15. 5 it was the 
combination of length and lightness that mattered. In his note 1 Griffith inferred from r. 6. 
5 that Companion cavalrymen normally carried a shield in action; [ infer the opposite, 
namely that Alexander ordered them to take a shield because they normally did not have 
one (cf. 4. 23. 2). When Plutarch described the arming of Alexander before the battle of 
Gaugamela (Alex. 32), there was no mention of a shield. For the Granicus battle Plutarch 
gave him a conspicuous pelré (a light shield), and Diodorus an aspis (a heavy shield); but 
their sources were inferior in these passages. See Hammond. 'Granicus' 73, 86f.; THA 16ff. 
On this disputed matter see Bosworth, C t. 72. citing 4. 23. 2. which is better explained by 


1. 6. 51 3. 21. 7. 
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carried a shield, a short thrusting spear and perhaps a javelin. For he was 
accustomed to use spears and javelins in the hunting which was a popular 
sport for the Companions of the king in Macedonia and in Asia. In 329 
Alexander reorganized his Companion Cavalry into eight 'hipparchies', 
each of which contained 'light and 'heavy' companies with different 
equipment for different types of combat.” 

Unlike other Balkan states, Macedonia had relatively few units of light 
cavalry. We hear in detail only of those which were taken to Asia by 
Alexander but had presumably been trained by Philip: four squadrons of 
Lancers or Scouts (both names are used), one squadron of Paeonians and 
one of Thracians, the squadron having 150 men.?^ The Lancers were 
armed with a long light lance,’ the Paeonians and the Thracians with 
javelins and side-arms. Lacking body-armour, they carried shields; this at 
least is known in the case of the Paeonians” and may be assumed for the 
others. They were highly trained specialists. We see them reconnoitring 
the enemy's position, skirmishing in front of the phalanx, supporting the 
Companion Cavalry in assault in a set battle, and themselves carrying out 
an assault at Gaugamela. Thereafter the Paeonians and the Thracians 
disappear from Arrian's narrative; they were probably absorbed into 
Alexander’s new group of ‘mounted-javelin-men’ (Arr. An. 4. 4. 7). Ina 
later reorganization of his cavalry Alexander seems to have distributed 
the Lancers over his Hipparchies. 

Light-armed infantry units were inherited by Alexander from Philip, 
since we see them in action in 335 in the Balkan campaign and in the 
storming of Thebes. Archers and slingers skirmished ahead of the main 
force, and suffered casualties because they were gymnoi, devoid of heavy 
protective armour (1. 2. 4-5). The archers were, it seems, Cretan mer- 
cenaries; for they were commanded by Cretan officers at Thebes and 
Memphis (1. 8. 4; 3. 5. 6). It is probable that Alexander had 1,000 
archers at Pelium and took half of these to Asia, where they rendered 
distinguished service in the set battles and in mobile warfare. At Gau- 
gamela he had probably 2,000 Cretan archers and perhaps 1,000 archers 
who were natives of Macedonia.” The importance of archery in hunting 
and in war was indicated by Alexander's choice of the archer's quiver as 
an emblem on his coins. The Agrianians were a special unit of javelin- 
men, recruited from the Paeonian tribe of that name outside the Mace- 


% For the reorganization see Hammond, Alex 188f., dating it by Curt. s. 2. 6; Arr. An. 

3. 16. 11; Diod. 17. 65. 2-4; a different dating in P. A. Brunt, JHS 83 (1961) 28 ff. 
Reading kai in Diod, 17. 17. 4; see R. D. Milns, JHS 86 (1966) 167 f. The number in a 

squadron was probably 200 at Gaugamela. 

?* Hence the name sarissophoroi. 

% lin. Alex. 25. 

?' For Gaugamela see Hammond, Alex 141f. and Bosworth, C 1. 302 on Arr. An. 3. 12. 
2, the only reference to ‘the Macedonian archers’. For Philip's archers see p. 123 above. 
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donian kingdom. They acted often in co-operation with the archers, e.g. 
at Pelium, where they numbered pobably 1,000, and at the Granicus 
against the enemy cavalry (1. 6. 6, 7, 10; 14. 1; 16. 1); and they had an 
important role as flank guards in set battles. 

Philip used Greek mercenaries, especially for garrison duty and small- 
scale operations, for instance in Thessaly, Euboea, and Thrace, and in 
the year of his death he sent into Asia an advance force which contained 
several thousand Greek mercenaries. When Alexander crossed to Asia, 
he had 5,000 Greek mercenaries with him. In his set battles he used them 
not at all at the Granicus, and he posted them in the second line of 
infantry at Issus and Gaugamela, except for two cavalry groups (perhaps 
700 altogether) and the *old-timers' who had served from early days with 
Philip; these last three were in the thick of the fight. It is clear that he 
employed his Greek mercenaries mainly on garrison duty and on his lines 
of communication. Of the 9,400 Greek allied troops who crossed to Asia 
he deployed in his set battles only the invaluable Thessalian cavalry (1,800 
to 2,000 strong) and some other cavalry (nearly 1,000 at Gaugamela). 

Ancient siege-craft reached its highest level under Alexander, and the 
Macedonian infantrymen with his personal leadership performed miracles 
of daring in capturing one supposedly impregnable place after another, 
from Thebes in 335 to the city of the Malli and those of other tribes in 
the Indus valley. The siege of Tyre, an island fortress with masonry walls 
set in gypsum and up to 150 feet high, was an amphibious operation, 
which succeeded only through the tenacity of the Macedonian infantry- 
men and the inventiveness of Alexander and his engineers.” Although 
we hear little of them, there was a support system which must have 
employed personnel from Macedonia at first and was always organized 
and commanded by Macedonian officers. Philip allowed only one groom 
for each cavalryman in 359/8; but it is clear that many Companion 
Cavalrymen in Asia had several, since we hear of Amyntas, son of 
Andromenes, owning ten war-horses (Curt. 7. 1. 34). Grooms accompanied 
the horesmen in battle and were themselves armed (e.g. at Gaugamela 
in Arr. An. 3. 13. 6). The transportation of the baggage-train and the 
commissariat of Philip's army during its long campaigns in Thrace and 
finally in central Greece must have involved wagoners and muleteers who 
came mainly from his kingdom.?? The same was true at first of Alexan- 
der's army in Asia Minor. There was also a considerable staff of engin- 
eers, surveyors, medical personnel, and secretaries of finance. 

Finally, Philip developed a Macedonian navy. In 357 he acquired con- 


% For the siege, Marsden, Artillery 61 f. and AM 2. 218-23. 
” For transport see Hammond, 'AT' and D. W. Engels, Alexander the Great and the 
Logistics of the Macedonian Army (Berkeley, 1978). 
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trol first of Amphipolis, which had shipbuilding yards and a seagoing 
tradition, and then of Pydna, which had a fortified harbour and continued 
to have a seagoing Greek population. In 354 he expelled the Greek 
population from Methone. It probably ceased to be a port; for Pydna 
close by and Alorus by the mouth of the Haliacmon were sufficient for 
him. Early in 353 he had a fleet operating along the Thracian coast, which 
was not a match for twenty Athenian triremes based at Neapolis (Kavalla) 
but included four triremes, faster under oar than the Athenian ships. In 
352 he gained control of the Magnesian coast and the Gulf of Pagasae, 
and from there his warships raided the merchant ships which were round- 
ing the southern tip of Euboea on their way to Athens and even captured 
an Athenian state trireme, used for sacred missions, at Marathon. Other 
raiders descended from Amphipolis probably and took prisoners and 
loot from Lemnos and Imbros.!9? In the First Philippic in 351 Demos- 
thenes proposed to send ten fast triremes to protect a small expedition- 
ary force in northern waters against Philip’s navy. From this it seems clear 
that Philip had half a dozen triremes and a number of penteconters and 
triaconters, much smaller than triremes, but very suitable for raiding. '®™ 
From 348 he controlled the ports of Chalcidice and could recruit oarsmen 
there. In 340/39 his fleet acted with his army on the European shore of 
the Sea of Marmara, and in a daring operation, in which his fleet landed a 
military force on the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, his men captured 230 
merchant ships, which were waiting there for an escort of Athenian 
triremes.'?? In 339 he tricked the Athenian admiral and extricated his 
fleet from the narrow waters, apparently without loss.'°? Alexander took 
probably the bulk of the Macedonian fleet to Asia in 334; for if my 
interpretation of the literary evidence is correct, he had twenty-two 
triremes and thirty-eight penteconters or triaconters, when he himself 
landed on the shore of the Troad.!™ Their crews would have numbered 
about 5,500, drawn mainly from within the Macedonian kingdom. 


Polyaen. 4. 2. 22 (Neapolis); D. 4. 34 (raids): D. 4. 22 (ten triremes). 
In HM 2. 311 Griffith reckoned on triremes only. 

102 FGrH 328 (Philochorus) F 162. 

Frontin. 1. 4. 13. 

104 My interpretation is that Just. 11. 6. 2. ‘naves centum octaginta duae’ gives the total of 
triremes as 182. Of these 160 transported the bulk of the army to Abydus, Parmenio being 
in command (Arr. An. 1. 11. 6). Alexander himself sailed to the Troad, further south. on 
60 'long ships', i.e. warships (Diod. 17. 17. 2), and he landed "first of the Macedonians', 
amongst whom were ‘the Companions’ (Plu. Alex. 15. 8). Thus the 160 triremes formed ‘the 
Greek fleet’ of 1. 18. 4, and the sixty warships the Macedonian fleet of the joint expedition- 
ary force. For the sources of Justin and Diodorus here see Hammond, THA 37, 96. 
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6. Casualties against forces differently armed 


The new weapons for set battles — the sarissa and the cavalry lance — 
enjoyed a honeymoon period, during which the opponents of the Mace- 
donians soldiered on with their traditional weapons. That period ended in 
321, when Macedonian armies began to fight one another in the civil war 
which was to last for many years. The weapons alone were nothing. They 
needed fine generals and strong soldiers to be effective. 

The generalship of Philip and Alexander was esteemed most highly by 
their contemporaries. Ephorus, the author probably behind the Proem 
of Diodorus 16, put first among the outstanding qualities of Philip 
‘quick-mindedness in generalship’ (16. 1. 6 anchinoia stratégike).5 And 
Alexander was acknowledged by the able commanders of the civil war to 
have been the master of them all in generalship. We have no grounds for 
questioning their judgements.’ A vital factor in Macedonian generalship 
was the minimization of casualties. Where there are almost unlimited 
reserves of manpower, as in the Persian empire or in republican Rome, a 
general can face heavy casualties if the result is success. Philip and 
Alexander could not; for their field army was tiny in relation to its 
commitments. What earned special notice in the Balkan campaign of 
Alexander in 335 was the fact that he did not incur a single casualty in 
coming up to the Haemus pass, defeating the Getae north of the Danu- 
be, and making his way to and through the Wolf's pass (Arr. An. I. 1. 10, 
4. 5, 6. 8 ‘not a man was killed"). 

In a set battle, when the pikeman-phalanx engaged, whether in line 
formation or in wedge formation (see Fig. 3), no soldier behind the front 
rank of the line or the outward faces of the wedge was in serious danger. 
Moreover, the front-rank men were each protected, as we have seen, by 
four or five pike-points, and thanks to their long pikes they were far out 
of the reach of men wielding a hoplite spear with one arm. The same was 
true of the cavalrymen, fighting in a wedge formation; for the leading 
men on the point and flanks of the wedge had the great advantage of first 
strike with their long lances against the Greek, Balkan, or Asian cavalry- 
men. The aim of the general was to use the weaponry and the weight of 
the line-formation phalanx, preferably with a slope in its favour (as at 

' Chaeronea), to penetrate and disrupt the enemy formation; and similarly 


105 For Ephorus here see Hammond, ‘Sources’ 81f., 88f., as against the views of A. 
Momigliano, ‘Le fonte della Storia greca e macedone nel libro xvi di Diod’ in Rend. lst. 
Lombardo 65 (1932) 523ff. and M. Kunz, Zur Beurteilung d. Prooemien in Diod. hist. bibl. 
(Zurich, 1935). 

As well as in personal prowess; see e.g. Plu. Pyrrh. 8. 1-2. It is unwise, in my 
opinion, for armchair scholars to attribute to Alexander in his generalship any "major 
miscalculation', as e.g. Bosworth, C 125, does. 
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with the wedge formation, whether of infantry alone, cavalry alone, or 
both combined (as at Gaugamela),! to break the enemy formation 
apart, create a clear gap in it and disrupt the neighbouring ranks. The 
disruption was all-important; for the enemy then lost the protective value 
of his formation. In pursuit Macedonian infantry and Macedonian cavalry 
maintained their tactical formation, in order themselves to avoid loss; and 
this was so also when they retreated.' On the other hand, the enemy 
losses were high because their weapons were inferior, their tactics 
proved ineffective, and in flight they were almost defenceless. 

A few examples may suffice. At Chaeronea, when the right-hand part 
of the pikeman-phalanx was retreating in contracted order, step by step, 
‘Philip [i.e. he and his men] was guarded inside [the] weapons [i.e. the 
pikes].’ On the Macedonian left the long pikes pinned down and killed 
the men of the Theban Sacred Band. As Plutarch said, ‘the 300 lay facing 
[i.e. facing the enemy], having encountered the pikes, all of them weapons 
in hand, mingled with one another [i.e. in close formation}. At Tegyra 
the Sacred Band had charged the opposing hoplites; here they could not 
reach the pikemen, and they fell where they stood, immobile, rank after 
rank. The heavy losses which were reported were those of the Athenians, 
the Achaeans, the Boeotians, and the Thebans; there is no mention of 
the Macedonian losses by the Attic orators who would have liked to 
speak of them, if they had been at all significant. The Greek mercenaries 
— better troops than the Greeks at Chaeronea and not far short of 20,000 
in number — stood in their line formation, a phalanx eight men deep, on 
the ridgeside facing the Granicus river.'? They saw below them the 
Persian cavalry being driven back and dispersed. 


107 A complete breakthrough was essential for success at Issus (Arr. An. 2. 10. 4) and at 
Gaugamela (3. 14 ‘making as it were a wedge of the Companion Cavalry and the phalanx- 
brigade stationed there’). This single great wedge at Gaugamela was irresistible, its outer 
ranks safeguarded a very large number of men on foot and on horseback, and it delivered 
them in formation to exploit the breakthrough. Some students of the battle have failed to 
understand Arrian's sentence. Thus Griffith had the Companion Cavalry 'charge' separately 
from the infantry (JHS 67 (1947) 82), and A. M. Devine divided the wedge into ‘a complex 
formation of units arranged en échelon' (Anc. World 13 (1986) 104 with Fig. 2 on p. 114, as 
in Phoenix 29 (1975) 377 Fig. 2). For my account of the battle see Hammond, Alex 137-48 
with n. 56 on p. 313. Arrian derived his account, in my view, from Ptolemy, who used the 
King's Journal, and not from Callisthenes, whom Arrian never mentioned as one of his 
sources. 

108 At Cunaxa the Greek mercenaries pursued in formation (X. An. 1. 8. 19 en taxei) and 
did not suffer a single casualty in the battle. In the Lamian War the Macedonian phalanx 
retreated safely after the defeat of their cavalry (Diod. 18. 15. 4-6). 

10 For the tactics see Hammond, ‘Studies’ 548-52 and ‘TUS’ 6of., and Griffith in HM 2. 
600 ff. 

119 For the course of the battle see Hammond, ‘Granicus’. Arrian's number for the 
mercenaries is preferable to that proposed by A. M. Devine, Phoenix 40 (1986) 270. 
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Rather in terror at the unexpected turn or events than through steady calculation 
the dense formation of mercenaries stayed as they were. Alexander led the 
phalanx against them [i.e. frontally], and he ordered the cavalrymen to fall upon 
them on every side [i.e. on the flanks and rear.]. Caught between the two, the 
mercenaries were cut down in a short time, so that not a man slipped their notice 
except any who passed unnoticed among the dead, and 2,000 men were taken 
alive. 


The cavalryman's lance also outreached the hoplite's spear, as he rode 
in on the flank or rear. Like the men of the Sacred Band, the Greek 
marcenaries fell where they stood, hardly able to land a blow on their 
opponents, whose long pikes were driven irresistibly through shield and 
cuirass.!!! 

The losses of the Macedonian army at the river Granicus are given by 
Arrian, drawing on Ptolemy and Aristobulus. 


Of the Companions about twenty-five at the first assault were killed, and of these 
bronze statues were! set up at Dium.... And of the other cavalrymen over 
sixty, and infantrymen up to thirty. And these! were buried next day by 
Alexander with their weapons and other emblems of honour, and to their parents 
and sons he granted exemption from land taxes, all personal services and all 
individual levies on property. (Arr. An 1. 16. 4-5) 


The form of the burial and the grants to next of kin, in accordance with 
Arrian's economical practice, are to be taken as occurring also after 
Alexander's other battles.!!^ It was necessary to keep an official list of 
casualties by name, unit, and region; for the grants, together with the 
notice of death, had to go to individual families in Macedonia, losses in 
units had to be listed so that each unit could be maintained at its estab- 
lishment by replacements, and since units came from cities and regions, 


"1 See Plu. Aem. 20. 1 (of Roman soldiers) ‘no shield or cuirass could withstand them’ 
(the pike-points). The account in Plu. Alex. 16. 14, ‘most of the killed and wounded 
Macedonians fell in action against the warlike [mercenaries] comes not from Anstobulus 
who had only nine Macedonian infantry killed, as Plutarch goes on to say, but probably 
from Cleitarchus, who liked to praise the Greeks at the expense of the Macedonians (see 
Hammond, THA 14ff. on Theban valour); it is worthless as compared with the account of 
Arrian. See also Hammond, 'Granicus' 87 with n. 49. Plutarch's account is preferred by F. 
Schachermeyr, Alexander der Grosse; das Problem seiner Persónlichkeit und seines Wirkens 
(Vienna, 1973) 173; N. T. Nikolitsis, The Battle of the Granicus (Stockholm, 1974); and 
Bosworth, C 124. 

112 [ translate in the past tense Arrian's vivid tense (cf. ekkoptei and pheugei in the 
preceding sections), which was not understood by Brunt, L 1. 67 and Bosworth, C 11, 
125f., who held Arrian guilty of ‘a startling oversight’. For the tense see Hammond, 
*Granicus' 87 n. 50. 

13 Misunderstood by C. B. Welles in his Loeb edition 179 n. 3. 

'* Both were mentioned in the speech of Alexander at Opis in general terms and not just 
apropos of this battle (Arr. Az. 7. 10. 4). 
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the authorities there had to seek replacements locally. The authoritative 
list of named casualties was made at the time of the action. In my view!!> 
it was written in the King's Journal, together with a note of the number 
of wounded men (Alexander and, we may assume, an aide visited the 
wounded after the action and no doubt counted them). This list in the 
King's Journal, being for record, and not for publication, was certainly 
correct; and in my opinion it was from the King's Journal that Ptolemy, 
and from him Arrian, derived the figures which the latter gave. Thus at 
the Granicus river we have to set eighty-five cavalrymen (including Greek 
cavalry and light cavalry) against ‘up to a thousand Persian cavalrymen’; 
and thirty infantrymen (including Agrianians and archers) against some- 
thing like 16,000 Greek mercenaries.!!^ 

If my interpretation is correct, Ptolemy was able to give from the 
King's Journal the casualties of individual Macedonian units as well as the 
total casualties, and also particular losses in dead and wounded at any 
phase of an action which was described in the Journal. What he did give 
was his selection; moreover, in using Ptolemy and writing a much shorter 
account! Arrian exercised a further choice. This is precisely what we 
find in Arrian's Anabasis. For example, of the units the Archers lost 
seventy men, including the named commander, at Thebes (1. 8. 4); the 
central phalanx-brigade lost 120 Macedonians, including its named com- 
mander, at Issus (2. 10. 7); the Companion Cavalry squadrons with 
Alexander at Gaugamela lost 100 men and almost half their mounts (3. 
15. 6);!!8 and ten mounted archers and twenty Companion Cavalry at the 
Hydaspes (5. 17. 3). Losses in one phase of an action were sixteen killed 
and 300 wounded during the sally by night at Halicarnassus (1. 20. 10); 
twenty-one Hypaspists, including their named leader, in the final assault 
at Tyre; twenty-five Cavalry Companions of Socrates’ squadron at the 
Granicus river (1. 16. 4); and sixty of the Companion Cavalry with 
Alexander in the head-on collision with enemy cavairy at Gaugamela (3. 
15. 2}. Total losses in actions were given separately for cavalry or/and 


s m" 
11$ See Hammond. 'Casualties'. 


!!* [n the forthcoming article I am not concerned with the strength or losses of enemy 
forces; but en passant one should note that Alexander needed to know how many Greek 
mercenaries were in Persia's employment, and he could no doubt learn from the 2,000 
POWs how many of them fought at the Granicus. 

!1? As is particularly clear in the Balkan campaign; see Hammond, 'ACT 77f. 

!18 [n this passage Arrian draws a contrast between the losses in men and the losses in 
horses ‘of the men around Alexander’ (this phrase preceding the men and de), which 
resumes 'the horsemen around himself [viz. Alexander]' in the preceding section. This is the 
last sentence of Arrian's account of the pursuit, an important element in Alexander's 
warfare (see Hammmond, 'Pursuit'). Arrian is not giving the total of Macedonians killed 
during the whole battle. Bosworth. C 312, believes that Arrian was, and therefore finds his 
figure ‘obviously ridiculous’. 
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infantry, as in the case of the Granicus: at the Lyginus glen eleven cavalry 
and some forty infantry (1. 2. 7, citing Ptolemy here, and implying, in my 
opinion,!? that he would be drawing on Ptolemy rather than Aristobulus 
for later figures of losses); forty men, including three named officers, at 
the siege of Halicarnassus (1. 22. 7); a total of about 400 men at the siege 
of Tyre (2. 24. 4); a total of roo Companion Cavalry at Gaugamela (3. 
15. 6); 230 cavalry killed at the Hydaspes (5. 17. 3); and rather fewer than 
100 killed and over 1,200 wounded, including a named officer, at the 
siege of Sangala (5. 24. 5). As far as I know, no other hypothesis has 
been advanced to explain why Arrian was able to give both a unit loss 
and a total loss for the same action: at the Granicus, at Halicarnassus, 
and at Tyre for the whole army, and at Gaugamela and the Hydaspes 
for the cavalry. These and many other detailed figures, such as the 
figures of the wounded, '"? cannot have been remembered by Ptolemy 
or Aristobulus. . 

If the origin of the figures for losses is as I have suggested, they are 
reliable.!?! If we envisage the weapons, the protective armour, and the 
formations of the Macedonians, and on the other hand the inferior wea- 
pons of their enemies, we shall not be surprised that the number of fatal 
casualties was comparatively low and the number of wounded high.!?? 
Apart from the exposed parts of the helmeted head, only the arms and 
thighs of an infantryman were vulnerable, and only the arms and legs of a 
cavalryman. And in siege warfare the attackers were mainly under the 
cover of siege-towers, penthouses, or tunnels; their main exposure was in 
the use of scaling ladders. It should be remembered that the Spartans had 
no fatal casualties in the Tearless Battle, and the Greek hoplites none 
at the battle of Cunaxa; and that the Spartans, fighting in formation 
throughout the battle of Nemea, lost eight men as compared with about 


19 Again because Arrian was apt to mention only the first instance of something which 
was thereafter a regular practice. In any case why should Arrian go thereafter to any other 
source for losses in the campaign? 

29 The number of wounded is very rarely given by ancient writers. A striking instance is 
the report of Didymus that Hippostratus, son of Amyntas, was killed and 150 Companions 
and Philip himself were wounded in Illyria (in D. col 12. 64). The ultimate source may have 
been the King's Journal of Philip. 

7! Figures in other Alexander-historians, though less dependable generally than those in 
Arrian, do not differ in scale. Thus at the Granicus Plutarch gave from Aristobulus twenty- 
five cavalry and nine infantry (Alex. 17. 15) and Justin 120 cavalry and nine infantry (11. 6. 
12). At Issus Justin had 150 cavalry and 130 infantry (11. 9. 10): Diodorus 150 cavalry and 
300 infantry (17. 36. 6); Curtius 150 cavalry, ?302 infantry, and ?504 wounded (3. 11. 27, 
accepting Hedicke's ‘ccc’ but not his addition of ‘milia’ with the wounded). At Gaugamela 
Diodorus had up to 500 killed and very many wounded (17. 61. 3) and Curtius less than 300 
(4. 16. 26). At Sangala the 1200 wounded were said to be ‘out of proportion’ to the 100 
killed (Arr. An. 5. 24. 5). 

12 X. HG 4.3. 1. 
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1,000 of their allies and with almost 3,000 of the enemy.!? Thus we 
conclude, contrary to recent opinions, that the figures of losses in the 
account of Arrian are not ‘propaganda figures’ or 'ridiculous',* but 
official and correct. 

The recorded numbers of Macedonian citizen infantry under arms at 
the time of Alexander's death (the numbers are not available for the 
Companion Cavalry, into which very many non-Macedonians were draft- 
ed by Alexander) are a further indication that the losses of the pikeman- 
phalanx in Asia were small. Antipater had in Macedonia 10,000 ‘men in 
their prime' waiting to join Alexander in Asia (Arr. An. 7. 12. 4), and a 
further force —? in the region of 5,000 — which would serve with the 
10,000 returning 'veterans' to defend Macedonia and deal with any rising 
in Greece. Late in 323, when a rising did occur, Antipater left 'a sufficient 
number of soldiers’ with his deputy in Macedonia and entered Thessaly 
with 13,000 'Macedonian' infantry (Diod. 18. 12. 2, following Hierony- 
mus, a dependable contemporary historian). Thus we may accept that 
there were at least 15,000 citizen infantry in Macedonia. At the same time 
in Cilicia there were the 10,000 'veterans', still intended for home service 
and in fact destined to soldier on during the wars which developed (Arr. 
An. 7. 12. 2; Diod. 17. 109. I ‘citizens’ and 18. 3. 4). In Babylon 
Alexander retained for service 13,000 phalanx infantry (Curt. 10. 2. 8); of 
these 6,700 were intended by Alexander to serve in his multiracial 
phalanx along with 20,000 Asians in Asia (Arr. An. 7. 23. 1-4), and the 
remaining 6,300, due to serve in his Arabian campaign, included the 
3,000 'Silvershields', the bulk of what were known later as the 3,000 ‘sons 
of the Hypaspists' (Diod. 19. 28. 1, in 317 Bc) and other fit and willing 
phalanx infantry of the regular brigades. Thus the total of citizen infantry 
under arms in 323 was in the region of 38,000. The corresponding total in 
334 had been 24.000 (Diod. 17. 17. 3, 5). These figures are not compat- 
ible with a belief that the phalanx troops suffered very heavy losses in 334 
to 323. They are compatible with the low level of losses which our 
literary sources record. 

The last question is whether Alexander exhausted Macedonia's re- 
serves of manpower. In early 333 he received 3,000 Macedonian infantry 


'23 See Bosworth, C 1. 217 ‘propaganda figures’ (at Issus), 254 ‘a propaganda distortion’ 
(Tyre), and 312 ‘obviously ridiculous’ (Gaugamela). 

1233 As suggested by Bosworth, JHS 106 (1986) 4-5, ‘we can hardly suppose that even 
§0 ue of the original expeditionary force survived the years of campaigning. 

* See Hammond, ‘Casualties’ for a general discussion, supporting the literary sources 
and opposing the view of Bosworth, loc. cit. 9. that 'the original corps of phalanx troops was 
massively reinforced’. In the sieges of Tyre and Gaza he holds that ‘the losses were 
appalling’ (he refers to Arr. An. 2. 21. 3. 22. 6-7, which however do not indicate any scale 
of losses); and in general that ‘the potentialities for wastage in Alexander's campaigns were 
truly immense.’ The actualities, as I understand them from Arrian's account, based on 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, do not support this (to me) highly inflated estimate. 
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‘enrolled from the country’ (Arr. An. I. 24. 2, 29. 4 ‘Macedones’), i.e. 
not detached from the infantry left with Antipater, but enrolled from the 
militia and made now ‘Macedones’ of the King’s Army. In late 331 he 
received 6,000 Macedonian infantry (Diod. 17. 65. 1; Curt. 5. 1. 40, 7. 1. 
40, 'Macedones'), some perhaps from Antipater's army if it had grown 
above the original 12,000 infantry, but the bulk presumably from the 
militia. Thereafter, warned by the rising of Agis late in 331, Alexander 
drew no more on Macedonia. Instead, he must have recruited as 
phalanx troops men whose geographical homeland was Macedonia and 
who had come to Asia as archers, grooms, surveyors, transport person- 
nel, and even as camp-followers, and also the sons of serving troops in 
addition to the ‘son of the Hypaspists’.!?’ 

A severe test of Macedonia's reserves of manpower arose fortuitously 
in 323/2 with the sudden death of Alexander, the rising of some Greek 
states, and the control of the north Aegean by the Athenian fleet, which 
marooned the 10,000 'veterans' in Cilicia. Antipater found himself in a 
difficult situation. For Macedonia (in the geographical sense) *was short 
of citizen soldiers, because of the number of those who had been sent to 
Asia as replacements for the army' (Diod. 18. 12. 2, transl. by R. M. 
Geer); and it is of course true that if Alexander had not received those 
9,000 phalanx-men in 333 and 331, Antipater's number of citizen soldiers 
at home would have been that much larger. But that was not the end of 
the matter. For in 323 Antipater ordered his deputy ‘to enlist as many 
men as possible' (Diod. 18. 12. 2). Early in 322 Leonnatus, crossing the 
Hellespont and coming overland into Macedonia, 'enlisted many Mace- 
donian soldiers’ and brought his infantry up to more than 20,000 (Diod. 
I8. 14. 5). And later that year Craterus 'enlisted 4,000 men en route', that 
is, in passing through Macedonia to Thessaly (Diod. 18. 16. 4).5 The 


26 Because huge losses in Macedonian citizen troops necessitate huge reinforcements of 
the same from Macedonia, Brunt and Bosworth believe that our sources have failed us, and 
so they assume that the reinforcements were sent, but overlooked by our sources (Brunt, L 
1. lxxii after 331 and Bosworth, JHS 106 (1986) 8, before 330). Bosworth relies much on 
Plb. 12. 19. 2, citing Callisthenes, a passage which he takes to mean Macedonian citizen 
troops; but Polybius was dealing with total numbers of troops of all kinds, and the fact that 
they came ‘from Macedonia’, which was the mustering point, did not mean that they were 
Macedonian citizens. 

17 The grooms, armed in battle, numbered 2,000 or 3.000 and the total of camp- 
followers of any origin was considerably higher. We gain an idea of scale from the 
settlement in Arachosia of 3,000 of ‘those outside [the] units who were accompanying [the 
expedition|' (Diod. 17. 83. 2). Some of the families of the Hypaspists must have come out 
from home, as the sons were old enough to fight in 317, and this may have happened with 
some of the families of the phalanx-brigade soldiers. 

U* The majority of these were Macedonians brought by Leonnatus and Craterus, Mace- 
donians of Antipater's army at the start of the rising, and men recruited within Macedonia by 
Antipater's deputy, Leonnatus and Craterus. Other ‘heavy-armed infantry’ may have been 
Greek mercenaries brought by Leonnatus and Balkan mercenaries. No help was obtained 
from Lysimachus, who had his own problems in Thrace. 
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combined forces of the generals numbered more than 40,000 'heavy- 
armed infantry', i.e. phalanx infantry, and brought the rising to a close. 
No one will deny that the conquest and the control of Asia and the risings 
of Greek states put a great strain on the resources of Macedonia in these 
eventful years. But Macedonia's victory in the Lamian War, as the second 
Greek rising has been called, showed that the reserves of Macedonian 
manpower were very far from being exhausted in June 323, when 
Alexander died.'”° 


129 Here I differ radically from Bosworth, JHS 106 (1986) 8-9, who concludes that ‘the 
drain on Macedonian manpower, particularly in the year before Issus, must have been 
prodigious' and that 'the reserves of Macedonian manpower in 323 were less than a half, 
probably nearer a third, of what they had been in 334." 


VII 


THE CONSOLIDATION AND EXPANSION OF 
THE MACEDONIAN STATE 359-323 


I. The succession and the court 


The choosing of a successor was a hazardous moment in the history of the 
Macedonian State. To choose a minor in unsettled times was almost a 
recipe for disaster, as it had been in 368. If a mature head of state was 
ever needed, it was in 359, when the Macedonian army was reduced to 
some 6,000 men by a crippling defeat, much of Upper Macedonia was 
occupied by the Illyrian Dardanians, and intervention by outside powers 
was likely. Yet the Assembly of the Macedonians elected a child, Amyn- 
tas IV, the son of Perdiccas III, to succeed his father.! 

The inevitable happened. Pretenders in exile, who counted on some 
support within the kingdom, organized foreign aid. The older branch of 
the royal house, descended from Archelaus, king c.413-399, was head- 
ed by two of his sons, both in exile: Argaeus, who had been king c.392/1 
with Illyrian support, and his brother Pausanias, who had established 
himself for a time at Calindoea, a city of the Bottiaeans. Argaeus and his 
friends hired mercenaries and enlisted the aid of Athens. Pausanias won 
the support of Berisades, the king of western Thrace. In addition there 
were three sons of Amyntas III by Gygaea, and the claim of the oldest of 
them, Archelaus, was backed, as it seems from later events, by a group in 
the Chalcidian League. The chances of a strong intervention succeeding 


! The evidence is fairly clear. In a passage which derives probably from Satyrus, Life of 
Philip, a scurrilous writer, Justin 7. 5. 8-9 describes Amyntas as ‘parvulus’, Philip as "tutor 
pupilli’ and later as becoming king. In THA 182-3 | suggested that the source of Trogus, 
abbreviated by Justin, was Satyrus, Life of Philip, and a fragment of Satyrus giving the reign 
of Philip as twenty-two years (so too Suda s.v. Karanos) indicates that Philip became king 
in 357 (FHG 3. 161 F 5). That Amyntas, son of Perdiccas, was ‘king of Macedones' is 
attested by an inscription from Lebadeia in Boeotia (/G 7 3055); it can belong only to the 
years 359-357. See Hammond in HM 2. 651. The evidence is discounted by Griffith in HM 
2. 208, 702 f., and by Ellis, Philip 47. 250, with his article in JHS 91 (1971) 15 ff. But why 
should anyone invent a period of regency? It is accepted by M. B. Hatzopoulos in Adams 
and Borza 42. In his article Hatzopoulos dated the death of Perdiccas III and the election of 
Amyntas IV to 360 instead of 359, mainly on the strength of the Oleveni inscription, 
republished by F. Papazoglou in Ziva Antika 20 (1970) 99 ff. The inscription mentioned a 
campaign by ‘the king Philip’ against the Dardanians. Hatzopoulos identified this Philip with 
Philip II; but it seems to me that Philip V is preferable, as also the lettering of the inscription 
would suggest (sce Papazoglou 111 f.). 
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looked good; for the army and the people were demoralized by the 
defeat, and the head of state was an infant. 

In accordance with custom the Assembly had appointed the next of 
kin in the male line as guardian of the king, namely his uncle Philip, aged 
twenty-three and already experienced as a military commander, and had 
authorized him to act on behalf of the king. He took control at once, 
exhorting the Assembly and training the troops; but he depended on his 
personal powers of leadership, since he lacked the authority of a king. 
The greatest danger was an invasion by Athenian forces, combined with 
an incursion from the interior, such as had happened in 432 and had been 
organized in 429. Philip's first step was to remove the Macedonian garri- 
son from Amphipolis, because he knew that Athens hoped to win that 
city, and by liberal gifts and promises he persuaded the Paeonians not to 
invade and Berisades to drop Pausanias (he disappears from the record). 

Nevertheless, Argaeus and Athens went ahead with their plans. A 
considerable fleet, carrying the émigrés with their mercenaries and 3,000 
Athenian hoplites (this had been the size of the Athenian force in 432), 
came to anchor in the harbour of Methone, which was a member of the 
Athenian Alliance. This force seemed large enough to put Argaeus on 
the throne, probably with Illyrian backing (as in 392/1), provided that the 
Macedonian army was divided and a section of the Macedonian people 
was in support of the pretender. The Athenian commander decided to 
send the émigrés, their mercenaries and some Athenian observers to 
Aegeae (Vergina), some 28 kilometres distant via Livadhi, in order to see 
what support was available at the old capital. The fleet had probably put 
in at dawn, and the chances of a surprise coup were good.? 

When Argaeus reached Aegeae, he found no signs of support and 
withdrew towards Methone. But Philip was quick enough to intercept 
him, kill many of the mercenaries, and surround the rest of the party on a 
hill. His terms were generous to Athens. The émigrés were surrendered 
to him, the remaining mercenaries were given free passage to Methone, 
and the Athenian observers received anything they had lost during the 
engagement. He sent a message to the Athenian commander, asking for 
an alliance between Amyntas IV and Athens and no doubt offering to 
help Athens win Amphipolis.? Whether he trusted Philip or not, the 
Athenian commander had little choice but to withdraw. Either now or 
later Philip captured Archelaus. Argaeus and Archelaus were executed, 
probably after trial for treason by the Assembly. 


? Diod. 16. 3. 3 (Amphipolis); 2. 6 (Athenian general commanding hoplites); 3. $ 
(Argaeus' mercenaries). 

> Diod. 16. 3. 5-6; D. 23. 121. See Ellis, Philip 49ff.; contra Griffith in HM 2. 211f., 
who wrote of 3,000 mercenaries’ (as I had done in HG 537) and characterized the episode as 
‘a small affair’. 
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‘When more serious wars threatened, Philip accepted the throne under 
pressure from the people.’ In other words, the Assembly deposed Amyn- 
tas IV and elected Philip as Philip II, probably early in 357, when the 
Macedonians laid siege to Amphipolis and were likely to be attacked by 
Athens and the Chalcidian League. Philip educated Amyntas at his court, 
appointed him leader of the embassy to Thebes in 339 and gave him the 
hand of his daughter Cynane in marriage.* His honourable treatment of 
Amyntas must have commended Philip to his subjects; but it was not 
necessarily in the interest of the kingdom. 

The assassination of Philip at Aegeae in 336 was the next crisis. The 
personal motives of the assassin were not in doubt, although he had been 
killed immediately by three of Philip’s Bodyguards. But the circumstances 
of the assassination led to the belief that he had been the agent of a 
conspiracy aimed at eliminating Philip and probably Alexander as well; 
for Philip had made it clear that he wished Alexander to be his successor 
by giving him precedence. The Assembly of the Macedonians met some 
days after the assassination and elected Alexander king as Alexander III. 
His first duty was to bring the suspects to trial and to prosecute them 
before the Assembly, with which the decision lay. A papyrus fragment of 
a Hellenistic history, as provisionally restored, reported the conclusion. 
‘(The Macedonians] acquitted those with him [Philip] in the theatre and 
his escorts and those round the throne. He [Alexander] handed the 
diviner over to the Macedonians to punish, and they crucified him. The 
body of Philip he delivered to attendants to bury ... [and] by the 
burial... .’ 

The part which recorded the verdicts ‘guilty’ has not survived, but we 
know from other sources that two sons of Aéropus were found guilty and 
were executed ‘at the tumulus’ of Philip.” Some months later, one of the 
three Bodyguards who had killed the assassin resisted arrest and was 
killed in connection with the conspiracy; he was a prominent Mace- 
donian, called Attalus, whose ward, Cleopatra, had married Philip in 
337. Also at a later date Amyntas, who had been king as Amyntas IV, 
was executed. The law at the time was that the relatives of anyone con- 
demned for treason were executed. On these grounds three sons of the 
assassin, Cleopatra and her baby, and probably other relatives of Attalus 
were put to death. In all these cases the Assembly in its capacity as a 
People’s Court considered the evidence, whether before or after the 
death of the accused, and gave its verdict. When the accused was found 
guilty of treason, it applied the standing law that his relatives were also 


* Just. 7. 5. 10; Plu. Demosth. 18. 2 = FGrH 135/6 (Marsyas) F 20; Polyaen. 8. 60. 
5 Arist. Pol. 1311?2; for details see Hammond, ‘PT’ 343íf., citing POxy XV 1798 = 
FGrH 148 F 1; Arr. An. 1. 25. 1; Just. 11. 2. 1. 
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executed.° The future safety of the king was the prime consideration of 
the Assembly. 

Suspicions remained that there were undiscovered organizers of the 
conspiracy. It was said that a large body within Macedonia had ‘looked to 
Amyntas and the sons of Aéropus’ (Plu. Mor. 327 c), and that Demos- 
thenes of Athens had been in touch with Attalus (Plu. Demosth. 23. 2). 
When Alexander wrote to Darius in 332, he accused him of having 
organized the conspiracy and boasted openly of it (Arr. An. 2. 14. 5). 
During and after the strife between Olympias and Cassander in 317/16 
Olympias was accused of having engineered the assassination of Philip 
with Alexander's connivance and of having murdered Cleopatra and her 
baby, and Antipater, Cassander, and Iollas were accused of having poi- 
soned Alexander. This propaganda was transmitted by Satyrus, a scur- 
rilous biographer, and is not worthy of belief.” At the trial in 336 a third 
son of Aéropus, named Alexander Lyncestes, was accused together with 
his two brothers, but thanks to the influence of Alexander he was acquit- 
ted (Arr. An. I. 25. 2). In 334/3 Alexander Lyncestes was said by a 
Persian agent, turned informer, to have been in correspondence with 
Darius and to have been chosen by Darius as a future ruler of Mace- 
donia, if he would murder Alexander (1. 25. 3). A council of Friends was 
consulted and judged him guilty, and it was on this charge that he was 
later executed after trial by the Assembly of Macedones (Curt. 7. 1. 6- 
9). It seemed that Alexander had been unwise in seeking the acquittal of 
Alexander Lyncestes in 336.9 


2. The entourage and the Companions of Philip and Alexander 


A king's entourage consisted of his Friends, Bodyguards, and Com- 
panions (see p. 54 above). Before 358 they were drawn generally from 
within the kingdom (then Lower Macedonia, Eordaea, and Mygdonia), 
and a few distinguished men, such as Euripides, were adopted from 


é Diod. 17. 2. 3-6, S. 1-2 (Attalus); Curt. 6. 9. 19 (Amyntas), 6. 11. 20, 8. 6. 28 
(relatives); Just. 11. 2. 3. 5. 1-2; Paus. 8. 7. 7 (Cleopatra etc.); Irin. Alex. § (sons of 
Pausanias). 

? Hammond, THA 87-90, argues that Satyrus is the source of Just. 9. 7, Plu. Alex. 10. 4. 
and Athen. 13. 557 and $560 c. Sce discussions by Hammond in H-L, Philip 166-75; Griffith 
in HM 2. 648-91; Ellis, Philip 223ff.; E. Badian in Phoenix 17 (1963); A. B. Bosworth, 
CQ 21 (1971) 93 ff. 

K. J. Beloch. Griechische Geschichte 3° (Berlin, 1922) 2. 77. Berve 2. 17, 80, and 169. 
and many others, e.g. Bosworth, loc. cit., have held that the additional name ‘Lyncestes’ 
signified that he was a prince of the royal house of Lyncus. But Hammond, ‘SPA’ 457ff., 
has argued that "Lyncestes', meaning a cantonal citizenship, was given here because the 
name Alexander was common; equally so Pausanias is named ‘Macedon from Orestis" (Diod. 
16. 93. 3). The relatives of Alexander Lyncestes were not killed, as Ch. Habicht had shown 
conclusively in AM 2. 511 ff., presumably at the request of the king, and perhaps. as [ have 
suggested, because Alexander Lyncestes was a member of the Macedonian royal house. 
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elsewhere. After the defeat of Bardylis the kingships of the cantons of 
Upper Macedonia were abolished. The members of their royal houses 
were taken into the entourage as Companions, if they were willing,? and 
their sons were eligible for admission to the School of Royal Pages (see 
p. 56 above). Polyperchon, for instance, a member of the Tymphaean 
royal family, was promoted to command a brigade in Alexander's army. 
Some members of the Paeonian royal house, which was left in power by 
Philip and Alexander, became Companions of the king; for one of them, 
Ariston,'? commanded the squadron of Paeonian cavalry at the battle of 
Issus. Philip and Alexander attracted many able foreigners, especially 
Greeks, to their service, and many of these were made Companions (e.g. 
Nearchus a Cretan, Eumenes a citizen of Cardia, and Sitalces, a member 
of the Odrysian royal family). Some of them, if they served in the King's 
Army, were given Macedonian citizenship, which apparently was in the 
gift of the king. 

Philip and Alexander seem not to have made any changes in the sys- 
tem. Only the scale of the Companionate was different. As each of them 
was elected king at a young age, they were able to appoint some of their 
contemporaries, as well as older men; Alexander, for instance, brought in 
the young men who had been exiled by Philip.!! It was partly through the 
great extension of the kingdom that Philip raised the number of Com- 
panions towards the figure of 800, which was mentioned by Theopompus 
for some unspecified time before c.341; but Theopompus also made the 
point that Philip drew his Companions from ‘many Greek and barbarian 
regions’, making special reference to Thessaly, where Philip was active in 
his early years." Philip’s conquests enabled him to be very generous in 
granting estates to his Companions, and there was truth as well as ex- 
aggeration in the remark of Theopompus that the 800 Companions en- 
joyed no less revenue from their landed property than 10,000 Greek 
owners of the best and largest estates. The offer of citizenship and landed 
property was something which few able Greeks were prepared to refuse. 
In 334 the number of Alexander’s Companions was in the region of 2,800, 
as we have seen, and he added some capable Asiatics in subsequent 
years. The increase thereafter presumably kept pace with the enormously 
increased need for able commanders and administrators. He too was 
exceedingly generous in rewarding his Companions for their services with 


? Some may have entered the service of Macedonia's enemies, as Menelaus of Pelagonia 
did in the reign of Perdiccas III (see Tod, GHI 143, 147). 

10 Berve no. 138; Paeonian cavalrymen are portrayed on Paconian tetradrachms of 
€.335-315. 

H Arr. An. 3. 6. 6; Plu. Alex. 10. 3, S. 

12 FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 224. 225, 236: Plb. 8. 9. 5ff. The verbatim quotation of 
Theopompus ‘at that time’ referred back to an earlier time, i.e. earlier than c.341, and not 
to 341, as Griffith supposed in HM 2. 399. 
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gifts of estates, revenues of a village or of a smaller community, and the 
tax paid by a harbour or money, if they were in need and would accept 
his largesse. When a victory was won, he distributed gifts to his Com- 
panions in a lavish manner." 

There were inner circles, chosen by the king for different purposes: 
‘those around the king’ in battle, ‘the friends at court’, ‘the leading 
officers’ (hegemones), ‘companions in the hunt’ and those who were 
called to give advice on a particular problem. The seven Bodyguards, 
chosen by the reigning king, were among those who accompanied the 
king in action and often in the hunt, which was hardly less dangerous. 
The fresco on Philip’s tomb gives a graphic picture, Alexander's slaying 
of a ‘great lion’ was immortalized in a group of sculptures,!^ and two of 
his Bodyguards were mauled, one by a lion, the other by a bear. Hunting 
on horseback without stirrups and wielding a lance against an aurochs in 
Paeonia or a wild elephant in Pakistan involved more risk than the hunt- 
ing of any fox. Hunting was the leading pastime, but Alexander and the 
Companions practised other sports, running naked, wrestling, and even 
fighting.'Ó The festivals were celebrated by the king and his friends at 
court, and in particular the Hetairideia with sacrifices to Zeus Hetaireios. 

State banquets began with libations and sacrifices to the appropriate 
deities, such as the Dioscuri;"" there was abundance of food and wine, 
and entertainment took the form of poetry readings, philosophical de- 
bate, musical performances, singing, and conjuring.'® Philip's hospitality 
amazed the Athenian envoys in 346, who were accustomed to simple fare 
provided for state guests at the Prytaneum in Athens.?? In 336 Philip gave 
a state banquet for Greeks and Macedonians to celebrate his own ap- 
pointment as hégemón in the war against Persia and the marriage of his 
daughter to the Molossian king. Entertainment included recitations by a 
leading Greek actor, and the guests must have numbered many hundreds. 
An ordinary dinner was organized to cater for a hundred persons; for in 
335 Alexander entertained that number, and he took a great marquee 
with accommodation for that number to Asia." The largest banquets 
were said to have been for 9,000 guests, one after the mass wedding of 
Alexander and some eighty of his Companions to Asiatic brides, and the 


^^ Plu. Alex. 15. 3-6; Just. 11. 5. 5, exaggerating; Plu. Alex, 34. 1, 39. 

14 Plu. Alex. 40. 4-5. 

15 Anth. Pal. 9. 300, Loeb edn.; Arr. An. 4. 30. 8. 

16 Plu. Alex. 23. 3-4; 15. 8; 4. 11; Athen. 539 c-d; Diod. Sic. 17. 100. 2-101. 2. 

7 Arr, An. 4. 8. 2; Plu. Alex. 50. 7; Arr. An. 5. 26 ‘with the Companions’ to Dionysus at 
Mt Merus. For the symposia see R. A. Tomlinson in AM 1. 308-15 and E. N. Borza in AM 
3. 45-55. 

e.g. in Athen. 538 f-539 a. 
19 Aeschin. 2. 41-2, 47. 51-2. 
? Diod. 17. 16. 4; Athen. 538 c-d. 
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other to celebrate the reconciliation after the mutiny at Opis.?! 

There were also dinner parties, at which the king or one of his Com- 
panions was host, in celebration of a victory or a birthday or just for good 
fellowship. The Macedonians drank their wine not mixed with water, as 
the Greeks were wont to do, and in the hot climate of the East the parties 
were held throughout the night. Greek critics gave a lurid picture. De- 
mosthenes in 349 called Philip's companions 'bandits, flatterers, alcoholics, 
performers of unmentionable dances, persons lower than professional 
conjurers', and he described Philip's routine as one of 'unrestrained 
drunkenness and lewd dancing'. Theopompus was more vitriolic on the 
subject. Alexander was represented as less of a dancer but more of a 
drunkard, for instance at Persepolis and in Carmania, and his death was 
attributed to chronic alcoholism.” It is uncritical to accept these cen- 
sures, as some have done. After the victory at Chaeronea Philip may 
have drunk more wine than some, but he was sober enough to make up a 
humorous limerick, and in the party which ended tragically in the death 
of Cleitus, Alexander gave the correct order in the right dialect.” The 
achievements of Philip and Alexander were proof positive that they were 
not besotted with drink. The same is true of the bulk of the Companions. 
But there were drinking competitions, as in Bavaria and Austria, with 
sometimes fatal results.” 

It was obviously prudent for a king to seek the advice of his leading 
Companions and to convince them that his decisions were wise. We may 
assume, in the absence of evidence, that Philip did so in general; but after 
his death there was a reaction against his adventurous policy, particularly 
with reference to the Greek states (Plu. Alex. 11. 3), and this reaction 
must have been strengthened when Macedonia lost a number of her 
soldiers in the storming of Thebes in 335. From the beginning of his reign 
Alexander was careful to discuss matters of policy and strategy with the 
appropriate Companions. Very few out of many meetings, we may be 
sure, are preserved in our sources, but those few are worth noting. They 
dealt with the following topics: transportation to Asia and the conduct of 
the war there (Diod. 17. 16. 1— 2); tactics at the Granicus (Plu. Alex. 16. 
2-3); whether to engage the Persian fleet off Miletus (Arr. An. 1. 18. 6- 
9); whether to advance against Darius in 333 (2. 6. 1— 2); the chances of 
success at Issus (2. 7. 3-9); the need to capture Tyre and to persist with 
the long siege (2. 16. 8-18. 1; cf. Diod. 17. 45. 7); consideration of offers 


21 Plu. Alex. 70. 3 (‘they say’); Arr. An. 7. 11. 8-9 (logos). 

2 p, 2. 17-19; FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 224, 225, 282, 236. 

2 Plu. Alex. 38; Diod. 17. 72, 106, 117. For the sources of these passages in Diodorus see 
Hammond, THA ad loc. 

7 Piu. Demosth. 20. 3; Alex. 51. 6. 

?5 Plu. Alex. 70. 1-2. On Alexander's drinking see Hammond, Alex 297-9. 
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by Darius at different times (2. 25. 2; Diod. 17. 54. 3; Plu. Alex. 29. 7-8; 
Curt. 4. II. I, I0- 15); procedure in approaching Gaugamela (3. 9. 3-10. 
1; Diod. 17. 56. 4); dealing with an eclipse (Curt. 4. 10. 4); how to deal 
with the Scythians and how to cross the river Tanais (Curt. 7. 7. 5-29); 
compensation for losses on the march to Gazaca (Curt. 8. 4. 18); how to 
handle the army at the river Hyphasis (Arr. An. 5. 25.1-28. 2). The 
absence of cases in our sources for 325 to 323 may not be significant, since 
there are many signs of compression in the sources and many military 
plans must, one imagines, have been discussed. But for the years 334 to 
326 the evidence is clear that Alexander acted in major matters and in 
some minor matters only after consulting the leading Companions. Some- 
times he took their advice; at other times he did not; but they knew the 
reasons for his decisions. 

When it was reported that Alexander Lyncestes, then in command of 
the Thessalian cavalry, had been in treasonable correspondence with 
Darius, Alexander consulted his leading Companions. They advised him 
to put Alexander Lyncestes ‘out of the way’, but Alexander did no more 
than arrest him and keep him under guard at that time (Arr. An. 1. 25. 
4-10).”° In other cases where treason was suspected, consultation was not 
reported by Arrian; but it may have occurred, because it was Arrian’s 
practice sometimes to mention the first instance and not later instances in 
his narrative. However, Curtius reported two meetings of the leading 
Companions, when Philotas was under suspicion and trial (6. 8. 1, 11. 9- 
10); and Plutarch seems to allude to the first of the two (Alex. 49. 8-10). 
The king's purpose is clear; he wanted to be sure that the leading Com- 
panions felt that there was a case to be brought to the Assembly. 

He also tried out his new policies on the leading Companions. For he 
gave to the Companions a Persian form of dress and Persian harness for 
their horses, to gauge their reaction to an introduction of Persian cere- 
monial at court (Diod. 17. 77. 5). Then he arranged that, when the 
loving-cup went from friend to friend at a dinner party, the first friend or 
two would do obeisance in the Persian manner to the king and then kiss 
the king. He wanted to see if those who were not in the know would do 
likewise. The Greek philosopher, Callisthenes, omitted the obeisance and 
the king refused to accept the kiss. ‘Well, then,’ said Callisthenes, ‘I go 
away the poorer by a kiss.' The king did not proceed with the introduc- 
tion of obeisance, because he saw that the Macedonian Companions sided 
with Callisthenes.?" 

In their capacity as cavalrymen the Companions were brigaded separ- 
ately from the infantry in ceremonial and in war. The ceremony of puri- 


26 For his ultimate fate see Curt. 7. 1. 5-9. 
27 Plu. Alex. 54; Arr. An. 4. 10. §-12.1. 
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fication which was enacted after the death of Alexander was a traditional 
one (Curt. 10. 9. 11 ‘patrio more’). In it the king and the cavalry under 
arms faced the infantry under arms, and various manoeuvres followed; 
the position of the king showed that the cavalry was more prestigious. In 
the annual spring festival, called the Xanthica, the cavalry and the in- 
fantry were brigaded separately under arms (see p. ooo above). When 
Porus was formally declared king of the lands of seven nations and of 
more than 2,000 cities, Alexander held a parade of the Companions, 
attended by the envoys of Indian communities, for the investiture (Arr. 
An. 6. 2. 1). We shall see a similar parade under arms in the reign of 
Perseus (p. 000 below). In treaties with foreign powers the King and the 
leading Companions took the oath on behalf of the state in the reign of 
Perdiccas II.“ When a king was ill, the leading Companions and the 
Bodyguards kept watch in front of his quarters (Curt. 9. 6. 4 'principes 
amicorum et custodes corporis"); and if he died, they guarded the corpse. 
In war the Companion Cavalrymen were for centuries the cream of the 
armed forces. It was significant that after the battle of the Granicus 
Alexander had bronze statues made of the twenty-five Companion Cavalry- 
men who fell in the first assault,” but not of the Lancers and the Paeonian 
cavalrymen who joined in the assault and surely suffered casualties. 

In 1980 I argued that the ultimate source of Arrian's account of Alex- 
ander's Balkan campaign was the Royal Journal of Alexander, Ptolemy 
being the intermediary.” This seems to be confirmed by a fragmentary 
papyrus of the second century Bc, P. Brit. Library 3085 verso which was 
published in 1985. It refers to the Balkan campaign, and on my under- 
standing (see p. 191 below) it is a fragment of a copy of the commentary 
On the Royal Journal of Alexander by Strattis (FGrH 118).!! If so, the 
Royal Journal was available in toto in the third century Bc after the death 
of Ptolemy for the commentator who wrote five books on the subject. 
What Arrian has to tell us of Alexander's cavalry in the Balkan campaign 
is thus dependable. Moreover, as Alexander could hardly have re- 
organized the cavalry so soon after Philip's death, we may assume that 
what we learn there was true also of Philip's cavalry in his last years. 

As it has been generally accepted that Alexander had equal numbers of 
cavalry on each wing at the Lyginus glen, 'the cavalrymen from Bottiaea' 
and ‘the cavalrymen from Amphipolis’ were balanced by two squadrons 
of ‘the cavalrymen from Upper Macedonia’ (Arr. An 1. 2. 5). It is clear 
from the numbers of cavalrymen in the operations at Pelium that each 


28 IG r. 89. 

29 Arr. An. 1. 16. 4. 

9 Hammond, ‘ACT’ 77f. and Alex 57. 

3 W. Clarysse and G. Schepens, 'A Ptolemaic Fragment of an Alexander History, 
Chronique D' Égypte 60 (1985) 30-47. My article is in GRBS 28 (1987) 331 ff. 
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squadron had 200 horsemen (1. 5. 10, 6. 1). We may certainly add the 
Royal Squadron (3. 11. 8), which attended the king if he fought on 
horseback;? they are evidently the horsemen called ‘the Companions 
around him’ who captured the enemy-occupied bluff near Pelium (1. 6. 
5-6), and called concisely ‘those around Alexander’ who pursued right 
up to the mountains of the Taulantii.? Thus he had 1,000 Companion 
Cavalrymen in five squadrons. In the engagement at the Lyginus glen his 
light cavalry, which was posted in front of the phalanx, threw javelins at 
the enemy, and later engaged at close quarters (1. 2. 6). We may infer the 
number of light cavalry from his crossing over the Danube with 1,500 
cavalry, presumably all he had as he saw that the Getae, fine cavalrymen, 
numbered some 4,000 (1. 3. 5). I conclude that he had 500 light cavalry. 
We may note that, apart from the Royal Squadron, half his Companion 
Cavalrymen came from coastal Macedonia and half from Upper Mace- 
donia, and that the number of Companion Cavalrymen was twice that of 
the light cavalrymen. The proportions were the same in the army which 
crossed to Asia in the following year. The cavalrymen were 1,800 'Mace- 
donians' and 900 ‘Thracians, Scouts, and Paeonians' (Diod. 17. 17. 4). Of | 
the pikemen of the phalanx in Asia half came from coastal Macedonia 
and half from Upper Macedonia (see p. 150 below). If we apply the same _ 
(Diod. 17. 17. 5) were 1,000 heavy and 500 light. In brief, Philip in his 
last years and Alexander in his early years had something like 2,800 
Companion Cavalrymen and 1,400 light cavalrymen at their disposal.” 
At the crossing to Asia it is probable that the squadrons of heavy 
cavalry were over strength at 225, the 1,800 being in eight squadrons, 
such as fought at Gaugamela (3. 11. 8). There they were all described as 
the Royal Squadrons, but one was expressly the 'Royal Squadron'; and 
the commander of each squadron was named, ‘with a patronymic only 
where a name was very common. The regional names of three squadrons 
are given by Arrian: ‘from Apollonia’, probably the Mygdonian Apollonia 
(1. 12. 7), ‘the. Anthemousian Squadron and ‘the so-called Leugaean 
Squadron’ (2. 9. 3). The officers commanding two other squadrons at 
Gaugamela had been in command of the squadrons ‘from Bottiaea’ and 
‘from Amphipolis’ (3. 11. 8; 1. 2. 5); so we infer that these two squardons 
came to serve in Asia. When we look back to the earlier history of the 


?? At the Lyginus glen Alexander ‘was leading‘ the infantry (Arr. An. 1. 2. 6), and the 
Royal Squadron was not in the action. 

95 The pursuit was a major operation led by the Royal Squadron of superbly mounted 
horsemen. 

* See P. A. Brunt, JHS 83 (1963) 32 ff., and G. T. Griffith, HM 2. 408ff., for views 
somewhat different from those in the text. 

5 Arr. An. 1. 12. 7. See Hammond, HM 2. 194 n. 2; Griffith, HM 2. 367ff.. preferred 
Apollonia in Chalcidice. 
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heavy cavalry, we see that the heavy cavalry of Elimea rivalled that of the 
old Macedonian kingdom in the period before 358; and I should therefore 
expect the Leugaean Squadron, or one at least of the two unnamed 
squadrons, to have come from Elimea.* The local names are important 
in that they indicate the areas of recruitment: two cities, and two, or 
probably three, regions, all no doubt good horse-raising districts with 
marshy land near by. I imagine that the local authorities arranged that the 
squadrons were maintained when they were not on active service. The 
Royal Squadron consisted, I imagine, of Companions personally selected 
by the king without reference to their place of residence, and it was 
maintained by him at court.?' 

Of the 'so-called Scouts', four squadrons were sent ahead as the army 
marched towards the Granicus (I. 12. 7). We may infer that a light- 
cavalry squadron numbered 150 cavalrymen in 334; thus four squadrons 
of Scouts, one of ‘Paeonians’ and one of 'Thracians' made up the total of 
goo at Diod. 17. 17. 4. The light cavalrymen were not ‘Macedones’ (loc. 
cit. Makedones men ... Thrakes de). It is to be assumed that they came 
from within the kingdom; this is clearly so with the Paeonians, whose 
commander, Ariston, bore a well-known name in the Paeonian royal 
house, and with the ‘Thracians’, who were different from cavalry actually 
raised in Thrace, i.e. the Odrysian cavalry (Arr. An. 3. 12. 4) and the 600 
cavalry ‘from Thrace’ (Diod. 17. 65. 1). The Scouts, then, came from 
within the kingdom and were neither Paeonian nor Thracian; but they too 
did not possess the Macedonian citizenship. 

Finally, it is evident from the mentions of their territorial origins that 
the majority of the Companion Cavalry squadrons which went to Asia 
were from coastal Macedonia and that the remainder were from Upper 
Macedonia. This is what we should expect. For the 1,000 Companion 
Cavalry left with Antipater were intended to defend the frontiers of 
Macedonia and police the Balkan area, duties familiar to the squadrons 
of Upper Macedonia. But when Antipater took an army from Macedonia 
to Asia, it included 500 of his Companion Cavalrymen. He left them in 
Asia with Antigonus. They appeared in the army of Antigonus in 317 as 
‘the so-named asthippoi’, a name corresponding with the name for in- 
fantry ‘asthetairoi’, which we shall discuss later. There are grounds for 


% Various conjectures are given by G. T. Griffith in Megas Alexandros 161-70. 

37 I assume that the Royal Squadron at this time was of the normal strength for a 
squadron. Tarn, Alexander 2. 162f., argued that the Royal Squadrons of Eumenes and 
Antigonus owed the number of their horsemen, 300, to a precedent supposedly set by 
Alexander, and this supposition helped to explain the number 1,700 for the Companion 
Cavalry in Arr. An. 6. 14. 4. Even if he is right, as Brunt and Griffith have maintained, this 
evidence does not help for the period before Alexander introduced Asians into the Royal 
Squadron. 
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supposing that the ‘asthippoi’ were cavalrymen from the towns of Upper 
Macedonia.?? 


3. pezhetairoi, hypaspistai, and asthetairoi 


The origin of the word pezhetairoi as a combination of pezoi and hetairoi, 
'infantrymen' and 'companions', and the extension of the companionate 
system to infantrymen are known from the fragment of Anaximenes, 
discussed above (p. 98). Only the date of the innovation is in doubt. We 
have given reasons for supposing it was made by Alexander II c.369. The 
word occurs next in two passages by contemporaries which refer to the 
reign of Philip: in 349 Demosthenes spoke of 'the pezhetairoi round him 
who are well trained in military matters' (2. 17), and Theopompus, 
without specifying a date as far as the fragment goes, wrote of the 
pezhetairoi as ‘the armed guardsmen of the king’ and as being ‘chosen 
from all the Macedonians as the tallest and the strongest’ (FGrH 115 F 
348). Both Demosthenes and Theopompus had an élite force in mind, 
attendant upon the king, and it was this group of infantrymen, called ‘the 
best men’ by Diodorus, who fought heroically with Philip at their head 
against Bardylis in 358 (16. 4. 5-6). A late lexicographer picked up from 
these and other passages the two meanings of the unusual word: 'some 
authors [call them] the guardsmen around the person of Philip', and *he 
[I take it to be Philip] invaded Illyris with the so-called pezhetairoi of the 
Macedonians, they being the chosen men.'?? 

Anaximenes, however, meant more than an élite group of guardsmen; 
for he wrote of that name being conferred upon 'the majority' (of in- 
fantrymen). That a minority and a majority should both have the same 
name is not surprising in the nomenclature of the Macedonian army; for 
in the army of Alexander III there were 'the Companions round him' and 
*the Companions' as a large force of cavalry, 'the Royal Hypaspists' and 
‘the Hypaspists' of the three brigades, and even ‘phalanx’, meaning the 
battle-line and also a brigade (Arr. An. 1. 14. 2). Philip evidently in- 
herited from his predecessors the élite guardsmen and the phalanx in- 
fantrymen, both being called pezhetairoi. But the army which Alexander 
III inherited from Philip in 336 had Aypaspistai as the name of the élite 
guardsmen, pezhetairoi as the infantrymen of only some brigades of the 
phalanx, and asthetairoi as the infantrymen of other brigades of the 
phalanx. The reason for the change is beyond doubt. In the years after 358 
Philip doubled the size of the kingdom. The old pezhetairoi had come 
entirely from the old kindom, and we may assume that they continued to 


3 See Hammond. ‘CU’. 
I EM 699. 47 ol dé rob; nepi tå aya tob dizinnov. So also D. 2. 17 oi õt dn nepi abtóv Svtez 
&£voi xal necétuipor and Theopompus F 348 £éopugoponv tóv flumsza, 
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come from that area; but the new recruits from Upper Macedonia were 
given a name of their own, asthetairoi, incorporating them in the com- 
panionate system. Concurrently with that development the name of the 
guardsmen was changed, because the tallest and strongest men came now 
from the enlarged kingdom. Their name thenceforth was the 'Royal 
Hypaspists’. 

Because this is a controversial topic, we must look at the detailed 
evidence for the army of Alexander.” It is assumed that Alexander did 
not make any major change in the victorious pikeman-phalanx of Chae- 
ronea, and that what we learn of his phalangites was true of Philip’s 
phalangites in his latter years. There were pezhetairoi and asthetairoi 
throughout his time in Asia; for they both figured among the regimental 
names which Alexander gave to Persian troops in 324 (Arr. An. 7. 11. 3). 
The pikeman-phalanx contained brigades of pezhetairoi and brigades of 
asthetairoi, for in winter 334/3 ‘next to the Hypaspists he deployed the 
pezhetairoi up to the left of the line, brigade after brigade in accordance 
with that day's order of precedence for the brigadiers’ (1. 28. 3),*' and in 
winter 327/6 he included in a task force 'the brigades of the so-called 
asthetairoi’ (4. 23. 1). In view of the definite article in this last passage we 
can infer that the brigades sent at that time with Hephaestion were 
brigades of pezhetairoi, namely those of Gorgias, Cleitus, and Meleager 
(4. 22. 7).? In 332 during the siege of Tyre Coenus commanded a brigade 
of asthetairoi (2. 23. 2), and in 326 Peithon commanded one (6. 6. 1); but 
he may have succeeded Coenus in this command, as Beloch suggested.” 
"The brigades of the so-called asthetairoi' were posted under Perdiccas on 
the left-hand part of the line at Sangala, which implies that Perdiccas 
commanded one of those brigades (5. 22. 6), in 326; and Alexander took 


“ See in particular Griffith. HM 2. 405 ff., 414ff., 705ff.; R. D. Milns, GRBS 7 (1966) 
159ff., Historia 16 (1967) sogff. 20 (1971) 186ff., and Entretiens Hardt 22 (1976) 87ff.; 
R. Lane Fox, Alexander the Great (London, 1973) 512; A. B. Bosworth, CQ 23 (1973) 
245 ff. and C 1. 170f. Fox and Bosworth noted the need to keep the MSS reading asthetairoi, 
and it was Bosworth who developed the point. 

“| Bosworth, CQ 23 (1973) 245. and Griffith, HM 2. 710 n. 3, assumed that the word 
pezhetairoi here was synonymous with all the phalangites in six brigades (so too Bosworth, 
C 1. 170). It is better to take Arrian literally and gauge his meaning by his own usage at 7. 
II. 3; he meant the pezhetairoi as distinct from the asthetairoi. Nor would Alexander have 
needed six brigades for this type of assault on a hill which was almost as strong as the 
fortified site behind it; for in an assault on a hill ‘not steep on all sides’ at Sangala Alexander 
took ‘the Hypaspists and the brigades of the asthetairoi’. 

4? These brigade-commanders appeared also at the Hydaspes (Gorgias and Meleager in 
Arr. An. 5. 12. 1 and Cleitus at 5. 12. 2). The view of Bosworth, CQ 23 (1973) 247, that 
Gorgias and Meleager were commanding mercenaries, is unacceptable because it leaves 
only four brigades in all at the Hydaspes. which is illogical (Bosworth himself has seven 
brigades in the invasion of India}. He seems to misunderstand ev toi; ie3ooópor; at S. 12 1 
as ‘being in command of’, whereas it means ‘together with’, as at Arr. An. 1. 8. 6 oov tok 
xatéyovar thv Kaduciav. 

55 The open town (astu) is contrasted with a defensible city (polis) (K. J. Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte 3^ (Berlin, 1922) 2. 77). 
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‘the brigades of the so-called asthetairoi’ along the coast from Patala, in 
325 (6. 21. 3). In this last passage the definite article enables us to con- 
clude that the other brigades were pezhetairoi, namely those which had 
been sent under Craterus inland, the brigades of Attalus, Meleager and 
Antigenes (6. 17. 3). The overall picture, then, is that there were three 
brigades of pezhetairoi and two (or three, if the brigade of Peithon was 
not that of Coenus) brigades of asthetairoi. 

We are carried a stage further by the statement of Diodorus that at 
Gaugamela in 331 Coenus commanded the Elimeotis brigade, Perdiccas 
the brigade of Orestae and Lyncestae, and Polyperchon that of the 
Tymphaeans (17. 57. 2). The coincidence of Coenus and Perdiccas being 
commanders of asthetairoi brigades and leading troops from cantons of 
Upper Macedonia makes it practically certain that the asthetairoi came 
only from Upper Macedonia, the brigade of Polyperchon making a third 
such brigade. At Gaugamela the other three brigades were those of 
Meleager, Amyntas son of Andromenes (Simmias being acting com- 
mander), and Craterus. These were presumably pezhetairoi brigades, in 
fact 'the pezhetairoi' of Arrian An. 1. 28. 3. Thus Alexander brought 
to Asia an army of phalangites which came half from the old kingdom 
and half from Upper Macedonia, totalling 9,000 men in six brigades of 
1,500 each. 

The name which Philip invented for the new phalangites from Upper 
Macedonia was obviously intended to augment the term pezhetairoi, and 
to be, like it, both self-explanatory and complimentary. As I suggested in 
1973, the obvious explanation of asthetairoi is that it is a combination of 
astoi and hetairoi, meaning ‘townsmen companions’; and this interpreta- 
tion was strengthened when I drew attention to the asthippoi, coming 
probably from Upper Macedonia and having a name which appears to be 
a combination of astoi and hippoi, meaning ‘townsmen horse’.* A rival 
explanation, that asth- was a contraction of a non-existent word ‘asista’, 
may be philologically plausible or implausible, but the Upper Macedonian 
recruits of the 350s were not philologists. Another explanation, that the 
original form of the word was 'aristhetairoi', meaning ‘best companions’ 
and was conferred by Alexander as a battle honour, entails the introduc- 
tion of the words pezhetairoi and asthetairoi by Alexander; and if the 
explanation were correct, there is no reason why aristhetairoi and pre- 
sumably aristhippoi should have become corrupted into asthetairoi and 
asthippoi.* Let us stick to the texts and accept the simple explanations of 
pezhetairoi, asthetairoi, and asthippoi. 


“ Hammond, ‘CU’. 
4 Bosworth, CQ 23 (1973) 251, and Griffith, HM 2. 428. If the name was in the dialect 
of the Macedonians proper. it would not have been suitable for Upper Macedonians. 
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The hypaspistai were part of the phalanx of pikemen in a set battle 
(Arr. An. 3. 11. 9; 5. 12. 2), and they were obviously armed with the pike 
in that situation; for it was this weapon which gave the Macedonian 
phalanx its unique advantage. The word in the singular meant a shield- 
bearer, and it was used in the plural to translate the Agrianian word for 
the guards of their king, men who were 'the most handsome and the best 
equipped’ (Arr. An. I. 5. 2). As we have argued above (p. 149), in 
Macedonia they appeared first after the incorporation of Upper Mace- 
donia as the Royal Guards of Philip, being selected by him without any 
residential requirement, except that they lived within the kingdom. By 
the end of his reign they numbered 3,000, divided into three brigades; 
and it seems that the king commanded the first brigade, which was called 
"The Guard’ (to agéma), and two officers called chiliarchs commanded the 
other two brigades (4. 30. 6). Men of ‘The Guard’, chosen perhaps by 
rotation, served as what were sometimes called ‘Bodyguards’ (sdmato- 
phylakes)'5, some attendant on the king day and night and others within 
trumpet call.*” Their general name was simply hypaspistai. All 3,000 were 
‘royal hypaspists' (basilikoi), and all belonged to the companionate of the 
king (Aypaspistai tōn hetairón at 1. 14. 1). When 4,000 or more Mace- 
donian infantrymen were defeated and pursued beyond the Theban field 
defences, they fled towards ‘the agéma of the Macedonians and the Royal 
Hypaspists' (1. 8. 4); and not in vain, for Alexander at the head of these 
3,000 élite troops charged and defeated the pursuing Thebans.*? 

There was a very close personal bond between the king and his Hypas- 
pists. If he fought on foot, he was always with them; and they accompanied 
him in every operation of war, so that they were the most experienced of 
all the Macedonian troops. When the mutiny occurred at Opis, Alexan- 
der had no hesitation in ordering his Hypaspists to arrest the leading 
mutineers (7. 8. 3). It seems probable that the 3,000 Hypaspists were 
always under arms, and that the pezhetairoi and the asthetairoi of the 
phalanx went home for the winter, e.g. after the campaign of 335.*? 


*^ Greek writers used Aypaspistai, somatophylakes, and doryphoroi indifferently (e.g. 
Plu. Alex. 51. 6, 9, 11). 

47 Curt. 3. 12. 3; Plu. Alex. 51. 6. 

48 Alexander needed at least these 3,000 men to charge and defeat at least 4,000 victor- 
ious Thebans, so that Berve 1. 122 is mistaken in thinking they were only the Bodyguards. 
At 1. 8. 3 Arrian used a plural, implying at least a second agéma, probably the cavalry 
agéma in reserve; but there is no certainty. Bosworth, C. 1. 81, inclines towards emending 
the text. 

*? See Griffith, HM 2. 414-18. His idea that the ‘effective history’ of the Hypaspists 
began with Alexander seems mistaken, because they were later described as 'the oldest of 
the men who had served with Philip and Alexander (Plu. Eum. 16. 4); see Hammond, ‘AV’ 
51f. 
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Of all Philip's achievements the most remarkable is his ability not merely 
to incorporate, but to integrate, the populations of new areas which, all 
together, were as large as the area of the kingdom in 359. The ancient 
evidence on the subject is very limited, but valuable, and a knowledge of 
the terrain and its communications is important for our understanding.^? 
Literary evidence and archaeological evidence show that between 460 and 
360 the standard of life in Upper Macedonia was at a primitive level and 
the area was remote from the orbit of Greek trade, and even from coastal 
Macedonia, with only two exceptions: in the south Elimeotis had long- 
standing contacts with Thessaly, and in the north the Derriopes had been 
living in towns since the sixth century and benefited from trade with the 
Dardanian orbit of trade in the fourth century. We may be helped by a 
comparison with recent conditions. Between 1930 and 1953, when I knew 
much of Upper Macedonia, conditions there were primitive and com- 
munications were poor, because it was an economic backwater and it 
suffered the ravages of war and civil war. Since 1953 there has been a 
dramatic change through the establishment of peaceful conditions, the 
building of roads, the development of resources, the movement of people 
from impoverished hill-villages to lowland towns, and the spread of a 
relatively modern culture from the cities of Lower Macedonia and es- 
pecially from the metropolis, Thessaloniki. A concomitant of the in- 
creased settlement in the plains has been a reduction in the practice of 
transhumant pastoralism. 

An insight into what Philip did is afforded by Arrian's report of the 
speech which Alexander made to the mutinous army at Opis (An. 7. 9. 2- 
3). The material was derived by Arrian from Ptolemy or/and Aristo- 
bulus,*! the former certainly having been present as a Bodyguard on the 
occasion and possessing, on my interpretation, the Royal Journal in which 
the content of the speech would have been reported. As a resident of 
Eordaea and a cavalryman in the time of Philip and Alexander, Ptolemy 
must have known Upper Macedonia well. The following passage was 
addressed primarily to the soldiers whose origins had been in Upper 
Macedonia. 


Philip found you nomadic and lacking in resources, the majority of you wearing 
sheepskins and pasturing your few sheep on the mountains, and fighting for 


5 See my descriptions in HM 1 or in Migrations, and for the north-west area in Studies 
Edson 199ff. 

5! Arrian's assurance in his preface that he follows Ptolemy and Aristobulus must always 
be borne in mind. Ptolemy certainly abbreviated what was a long speech addressed both to 
the whole army and to parts of it, and Arrian in his turn is likely to have abbreviated what 
he read in Ptolemy's history. Both may have added rhetorical touches and introduced slight 
inaccuracies, but both were anxious to reproduce the gist of the speech. 
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these unsuccessfully against Illyrians and Triballians and the neighbouring Thra- 
cians. He gave you cloaks to wear instead of sheepskins, brought you down from 
the mountains to the plains, made you worthy opponents of the adjacent bar- 
barians, so that you relied on your own courage rather than on positions of 
natural strength, as you had done, for your survival; he made you into inhabitants 
of towns and into an orderly people by introducing good laws and good habits. He 
changed you from being the slaves and subjects into becoming the leaders of 
those very barbarians, who until then had been plundering your property and 
carrying you off. 


The change from transhumant pastoralism was revolutionary in itself. 
The cloak, like the European suit today, was the mark of emancipation, 
even sophistication, as we see from many funerary reliefs of this period. 
The movement of people from hill-villages to the plains was marked by a 
change from dependence on pulses, nuts, oats, and goats for subsistence?? 
to the growing of better crops and the raising of better stock. In both 
cases the age-old customs which had developed in these small enclosed 
communities were being abandoned by the rising generation, and new 
outlooks and practices were being adopted from the Macedonian king- 
dom, which was in much closer contact with the Greek world. This form 
of modernization can be enforced only by a strong central government, 
which Philip was able to provide by his power of leadership as king and 
by the amazing successes of his opening years. 

Again a modern analogy will help us to understand the extent of the 
change. Since 1945 Enver Hoxha, as dictator of the Communist party, 
had changed Albania from a medieval society, largely dependent on 
transhumant pastoralism, living in small enclosed communities, riddled 
with vendetta, and bound by an age-old system of customary law, into an 
almost uniform society by developing internal communications, enforcing 
universal education, reducing transhumant pastoralism drastically, and 
changing the marshy coastal plains from winter pastures into rich agricul- 
tural areas by flood control, land clearance, and regulated irrigation.” 
The population has risen from 1,000,000 in 1945 to some 3,000,000 in less 
than forty years, and it is maintained on its own produce, apart from the 
sale of minerals which have been obtained by modern methods. Hoxha's 
period of power was equivalent in the number of years to the reigns of 
Philip and Alexander added together. 

Philip must have compensated for the reduction of transhumant pas- 
toralism by developing new agricultural land in coastal regions. We have 
evidence of it in Theophrastus, de causis plantarum 5. 14. 5. He reported 


** Many hill-villagers depended on chestnuts and a little maize for survival during the 
German occupation. 

53 I travelled extensively in pre-war Albania and lived in villages, and in 1972 at the 
invitation of the Albanian government travelled through areas I had known before. 
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that the plain of Philippi had been waterlogged and forested in the period 
of Thracian control, and that after it passed into the control of Philip (in 
356) 'the water was drained off, the land was mostly dried out, and the 
whole territory was brought under cultivation.' Theophrastus visited the 
area c. 336. He noted that new flora had established themselves, and that 
the climate was said to have changed. It is clear that the reclamation of 
what had been merely pastoral land was entirely successful. A recently 
published inscription, found at Philippi and datable to winter 335/4, 
mentioned land ‘lying fallow’ (argos) and arranged for the cultivation of it 
in the future by both Philippians and Thracians. The work of reclamation 
may still have been under way, because the inscription mentioned 'the 
marshes’ near a river (probably the Angites).?* We may be confident that 
similar works were undertaken by Philip in the coastal plain of Lower 
Macedonia, and that reclaimed land contributed to the rapid growth of 
Pella during the reign of Philip (Str. 7 fr. 20). 

There is much evidence which shows that the enlargement of existing 
cities, the founding of new cities, and the transfer of populations hither 
and thither were important features in the development of the greater 
kingdom of Macedonia which Philip created. It seems advisable to set the 
evidence out in chronological order, since its significance has not always 
been appreciated. 

I. Amphipolis, an independent city-state, inhabited by the descendants 
of settlers who had come from Greek states both overseas and from near 
by, was put under siege and betrayed to Philip in 357. According to 
Diodorus, following Ephorus, Philip exiled his opponents and 'treated the 
rest humanely' (16. 8. 2). The exiling is confirmed by an inscription (Tod, 
GHI 150), found at Amphipolis. It recorded a decree of the démos, i.e. 
the democratic local government, to banish for ever two men and their 
families and to confiscate their property. That Philip gave such confis- 
cated land and perhaps other land within an increased territory of Amphi- 
polis to Macedonian settlers is certain. For a squadron of Companion 
Cavalry, operating with Alexander in 335 (Arr. An. 1. 2. 5), came 'from 
Amphipolis', and three 'Macedones from Amphiplis' were among Alex- 
ander's trierarchs on the river Hydaspes in 326. They were not merely 
landholders; for they and their like certainly played a leading part in the 
local government of what rapidly became the second largest and most 
prosperous Macedonian city of the kingdom. The life of Amphipolis as 
an independent Greek city-state ended in 356; but the great bulk of 
its Greek inhabitants stayed on as subjects of Philip. The change was ex- 


The inscription had been published with commentaries hy C. Vatin in Proc. 8th Epigr. 
Conf. 259ff. and L. Missitzis in Anc. World 12 (1985); see my commentary in CQ 38 (1988) 
382 ff. 
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pressed succinctly by Aeschines in a speech of 343: 'at that time [in 367] 
the Amphipolitans possessed their city themselves and they were enjoy- 
ing the produce of their territory' (2. 27). By 343 the city was part of 
the Macedonian state, and the citizens paid taxes to the king as all his 
subjects did. 

2. Pydna, an independent Greek city-state on the coast of Pieria, was 
captured in a similar manner by Philip late in 357, and it was evidently 
treated in the same way. For there is mention of 'Macedones from Pydna' 
in the service of Alexander. They and their like must have been in- 
fluential in the local government of the city, and some may have been 
given estates at the expense of Philip's opponents. 

3. Potidaea, a Greek city-state subject to Athens, was captured in 356. 
Philip sent all Athenians home without demanding ransom, sold the 
native Greeks as slaves, and delivered the site with its buildings, installa- 
tions, and territory to the Olynthians in accordance with his promise 
(Diod. 16. 8. 3—5, following Ephorus).*” After the fall of Olynthus in 348 
it no doubt became a part of the Macedonian state without any radical 
change in its population; for we do not hear of any 'Macedones from 
Potidaea.' 

4. Crenides, an independent Greek city-state, created by Thasos, was 
being besieged by Cersobleptes, king of eastern Thrace, and by the local 
Thracians, when Philip responded to an appeal for help and saved Creni- 
des in 356. He treated Crenides as his ally, and there was no doubt a 
treaty of alliance, in which Crenides owed certain obligations to Philip, 
including a share in her mines of gold and silver. He took into his own 
possession as 'spear-won land' the territory of the local Thracians. Some 
of this land he gave to Crenides; for ‘he enlarged the city with a multitude 
of settlers and changed its name to Philippi' (Diod. 16. 8. 6, following 
Ephorus). These settlers were not Macedonians, since we never hear 
subsequently of ‘Macedones from Philippi’, but only of ‘Philippians’ as 
citizens of an independent Greek city. The origins of some of the settlers 
will appear with the next entry. The relations between Philippi and Philip 
were shown by the continuing gold and silver coinage of Philippi and the 
gold and silver coinage of Philip in lesser denominations, but with many 
of the same emblems as Philippi used. For no Macedonian city issued 
coinage in this period. 

An inscription from Philippi affords a further insight into the situation 


55 See Griffith in HM 2. 351-6. 

56 D. 1. s and Griffith in HM 2. 356f. 

57 Relying on Diod. 16. 8. 5-6, I differ from Griffith in HM 2. 246ff. and 722 in dating 
the fall of Potidaea before the advance to Crenides (see also Hammond, HG 539); whatever 
the true reading is at Diod. 16. 8. 5, the men and de indicate that the 'enslaving' was applied 
to Potidaea. 
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there in the winter of 335/4.°° Philippi had sent an embassy to Alexander, 
received his ruling and then sent a further embassy to him. The inscrip- 
tion recorded the ruling, before the second embassy returned. Philippi 
was to ‘possess’ (echein) some land and some swamps, i.e. in addition to 
its current territory; and to ‘cultivate’ (ergazesthai and nemesthai) other 
areas of land, ‘as Philip gave’ (i.e. granted). All areas which had been 
given (i.e. granted) to the Thracians by Philip were to be harvested 
(karpizesthai) by them, as indeed Alexander ordained concerning them. 
Thus all the areas under consideration were in the possession of Alexan- 
der, as they had been of Philip. Their disposal and use were entirely at 
the discretion of the king. He is here transferring some land from his 
possession to that of the independent city-state Philippi; and he is letting 
out some areas for cultivation, no doubt at a rental, to Philippi, and other 
areas to the Thracians, as Philip had done in the past. This is the first 
contemporary document which reveals beyond dispute that the king alone 
owned the land which had been won by the spear and was incorporated 
within the enlarged kingdom. We shall see another such document on 
p. 160 below. 

5. Three independent Greek city-states, called Galepsus, Apollonia, 
and Oesyme, situated on the coast between the Strymon and the port of 
Philippi, were evidently exporters of gold and silver from the rich mines 
of Mt Pangaeum — mines which were entirely separate from those of 
Philippi (e.g. Str. 7 fr. 34). The first two were ‘razed’ (fr. 35 fin. 
kateskammenai) by Philip. We are not told what happened to their 
populations; but they were probably added to the population of Philippi, 
which was greatly enlarged by Philip. The third was described by Scym- 
nus as 'the city formerly Oesyme, a colony of Thasos, but thereafter [a 
city] of Macedones, named after Macessa and Emathia' (656 ff.). The 
change was doubtless wrought by Philip, who was depriving Thasos of her 
other colony, Crenides. What Scymnus described is the establishment of a 
Macedonian city under the name which prevailed, Emathia (for Macessa 
was an archaic variant of Macedonia). Philip had captured, and now 
owned, the place and its land; he gave it to Macedonians to occupy. Some 
of the previous inhabitants may have stayed, as at Pydna; others may 
have moved to Amphipolis or Philippi. We shall see the foundation of 
another Macedonian city under item 7. 

6. Methone, an independent Greek city-state on the coast 5 miles 
north of Pydna, was forced to capitulate and was looted by Philip in 354, 


58 See n. 54 above and Hammond, CQ 39 (1988) 382 ff., with detailed references to the 
articles of Vatin and Missitzis. 

59 The two are often lumped together as one, e.g. by Seltman, Coins 200: 'Crenides at 
the foot of the Pangaean Mount’, and Price, Coins 17. 

© See Griffith in HM 2. 362 ff. for the three cities. 
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before an Athenian expedition could come to its aid. He ‘razed’ the city 
(Diod. 16. 31. 6), i.e. destroyed its walls, installations, and harbour; and 
he 'distributed its territory to the Macedonians' (16. 34. 5, both passages 
being based probably on a Hellenistic textbook).?! Once again the king 
owns the captured city, and he disposes of it as he pleases. He does not 
create a Macedonian city here, and the name ‘Methone’ does not occur 
later in our sources. The individual Macedonians to whom he gave par- 
cels of land may well have become citizens of Pydna.?? He allowed the 
citizens of Methone to depart (i.e. out of Macedonia entirely) with one 
outer garment each (Diod. 16. 34. 5). 

7. In, or soon after, 352 Philip was elected archón of the Thessalian 
League, i.e. by the cities in the plains, and he made the Perrhaebians and 
the Magnetes 'his subjects', as also 'the Paeonians' (Isoc. 5. 21). These 
two peoples had been dependents of Thessalian League cities. They were 
now dependent on Philip. He took steps to secure them by making forti- 
fications in Magnesia and appointing a Thessalian to *manage' the affairs 
of the Perrhaebians (D. 1. 22 and FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 81). It is 
most probable that a fragment of Theagenes, who wrote c.150 about 
Macedonian traditions, referred to this period: ‘he transferring (meta- 
gagón ) the people of Balla to the district now called Pythion' (FGrH 774 
F 3). Balla was a city of northern Pieria, in the old kingdom of the first 
Temenidae. The population is now transplanted in toto to Pythion, to 
create there a 'city of Macedonians' such as we have seen in item 5. The 
transplantation occurred before c.275-250, when a representative at 
Delphi™ was a ‘Macedon from Pythion', Pythion being thus a Mace- 
donian city, and it is most unlikely that it took place during the period of 
civil war and conflicts between the successors between 320 and 275-250. 
It is probable that Philip settled the displaced Perrhaebians elsewhere. 

8. Speaking c.351, Demosthenes mentioned a report that Philip was 
‘fortifying cities among Illyrians’ (4. 48), which must refer to the Illyrians 
west of Lyncus who were made 'subjects' of Philip after the defeat of 
Bardylis in 358 (Diod. 16. 8. 1, following Ephorus). Cities in that area, 
apart from Lychnidus, are likely to have been new foundations by Philip. 
It was a custom of the Macedonians to give to a new foundation the name 
of a city in the homeland, sometimes perhaps the city from which a 
population was moved to a new site. Three such names have survived for 
this region in Illyria: Astraea and Dobera, associated together as in the 
Strumitsa valley, and Kellion, a diminutive form of Kellis, a city of 


$! See Hammond, ‘Sources’ 91. 

® As suggested by Griffith in HM 2.361 f. and 362 n. 1. 

€ The date of Theagenes is disputed; sec HM 2. 32 f. and 38. 
* BCH 2 (1897) 112, quoted in HM 1. 118. 
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Eordaea.© That they were founded by Philip before the period of Mace- 
donian expansion into Asia is most probable.9 

9. In 348 Olynthus, which had betrayed its alliance with Philip, was 
captured, looted, and razed, and the population was sold into slavery (D. 
9. 26; Diod. 16. 53. 5, probably using Diyllus). Its harbour town, Mecy- 
berna, which had surrendered (Diod. 16. 53. 2), survived, and so did 
many cities; indeed the only other city known to have been destroyed was 
Stagirus. The claim of Demosthenes that thirty-two other cities in these 
parts were destroyed was obviously a gross exaggeration (9. 26). One 
inscription (SIG? 332) recorded gifts of land to Macedonians by Philip, 
and of these two were in south-west Bottike, not in territory of the 
Chalcidian League. An inscription which I. P. Vokotopoulou most kindly 
showed to me when she was preparing it for publication?" seems to show 
that in his settlement of 348 Philip allocated additional land to Rama, a 
city in or close to south-east Bottike. Thus he took into his possession and 
distributed as he thought fit the territories of Bottike, and presumably 
also of the Chalcidian cities. The boundaries of the lands of Rama and 
other cities in the vicinity were arranged again c.290 in the reign of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

IO. 


When he returned to his kingdom [in 346], he [Philip] transferred at his own 
pleasure populations and cities in accordance with his own idea of what places 
should be replenished and what places should be abandoned, even as shepherds 
move their flocks now to winter pastures and now to summer pastures. Every- 
where there was a picture of misery, as in a holocaust. [t was not a matter of 
panic in the presence of an enemy or of troops rampaging through a city, or of an 
armed riot, or goods being plundered, or persons seized; there was just grief and 
mourning in silence, lest their very tears were interpreted as opposition ... [two 
sections of rhetorical pathos are omitted]. He placed some populations on the 
very frontiers to face his enemies. Others he planted at the furthest limits of the 
kingdom. Certain populations which had been captured in war he divided [and 
sent] to supplement the inhabitants of his cities. And it was by these means that 
he created a single kingdom and a single people out of many tribes and races. 
When he had arranged and regulated the affairs of Macedonia he overwhelmed 
the Dardanians etc. (Just. 8. 5. 7-6. 3) 


Who was the source of Justin, or rather of Pompeius Trogus, whom 
Justin was abbreviating? We are guided partly by a very similar passage 
of extravagant rhetoric which portrayed the policy of Philip in Thessaly 


$5 Steph. Byz. s.v. Astraia. The inscription mentioning Kellion was found in the upper 
valley of the Devoll and published in Athena 25 (1913) 450 no. 54 and in D. Kanatsoulis, 
Prosopographia no. 491. 
For an account of this area see Hammond, ‘WF’ 212 ff. 
6? The stone was in a basement of the Museum of Thessaloniki. 
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as treacherous, brutal, and sacrilegious (8. 3. 1-5). The author has to 
be a contemporary of the events — of which we have cited example from 
before 346 — and a rhetorical and censorious writer. The obvious choice 
is Theopompus of Chios, a contemporary of Philip and author of the 
Philippica. He was certainly well informed, and his precise account 
and timing of the main movements of populations and cities are to be 
accepted as trustworthy.9? 

In the years 346/3 Philip was consolidating his control of the vast new 
lands which he had added to the kingdom since 359. The great increase in 
his power and his resources which resulted from the consolidation were 
noted by Demosthenes late in 343 (D. 19. 89-90). Of course the advance 
of his frontier was of little use in itself. He needed strong bases of 
Macedonians to occupy ‘the furthest limits’ and ‘face his enemies’. Al- 
though our sources of information about the reign of Philip are lamentably 
weak, we do know of some examples: Pythion, guarding the Perrhaebian 
side of the Petra pass on the western flank of Mt Olympus; Philippoupo- 
lis, guarding the pass through Parorbelia and the silver mine in Bisaltia 
(at Theodoraki);" Oesyme, renamed Emathia, on the coastal route south 
of the gold and silver mines of Mt Pangaeum; Philippi, with its own gold 
and silver mines, in proximity to the frontier of the lower Nestus river; 
probably Heraclea Lyncestis, guarding the Macedonian side of the Diavat 
pass which leads towards Lake Lychnitis;’! and the cities further to the 
west, namely Astraea, Dobera, and Kellion. 

We have seen probable examples of captured Greek populations being 
moved to supplement cities within the enlarged kingdom, from Galepsus 
and Apollonia to Philippi and perhaps Amphipolis, and, we may surmise, 
from Pydna, Potidaea, and some cities in Chalcidice. Theopompus may 
also have had in mind the movement of captured Balkan peoples from 
outside into the Macedonian kingdom. It was a practice of the Illyrians to 
remove conquered peoples and keep them in serfdom; for example, the 
Ardiaei were said to have acquired 300,000 serfs in the first half of the 
fourth century.’” Philip carried off ‘more than 10,000 Sarnousii to Mace- 
donia’, probably in 345, and ‘20,000 boys and women’ from the kingdom 


* Griffith favoured Theopompus as the source behind Just. 8. 3. 1-5, in HM 2. 285. 

© This passage in Justin enabled me to write of Philip's policy after 346 in HG 559 and 
HM 2.661 ff; and its importance was recognized by J. R. Ellis in Makedonika 9 (1969) 13. It 
was not taken into account by Kahrstedt, Städte, and by Griffith in HM 2, ch. X. A. B. 
Bosworth held in CQ 23 (1973) 250 that the movement of populations was 'only a redistri- 
bution within existing settlements’, and that ‘new foundations by Philip are attested only in 
Thrace.' 

7 See HM 1 Map 1 and p. 199. The only alternative, Philip V, is not likely to have 
founded a city in this region, then well within the kingdom. 

71 The foundation of Heraclea is discussed below, p. 164. 

7? FGrH 86 (Agatharchides) F 17; 115 (Theopompus) F 40. 
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of the Scythian Atheas, in 339/8. Within Macedonia they were probably 
absorbed into the cities as free persons and not as slaves. 

Jt is convenient to add examples from the opening years of Alexander's 
reign. In 335 he captured women and boys from the Thracians at the 
Haemus pass and from the Getae beyond the Danube, and arrangements 
were made to send them down to the coast, no doubt on the way to 
supplement the populations of cities in Macedonia." As we have seen 
(p. 156 above), he made arrangements for the bringing into cultivation of 
land which had been reclaimed and was lying fallow outside Philippi. 
While he enlarged the area of land to be used by the no doubt growing 
population of Philippi, he was careful, as Philip had been, to protect the 
position of the Thracians to whom rights of cultivation had been granted. 

A recently published inscription provides a parallel in northern Bottike 
to the foundation of the Macedonian city at Pythion. ‘King Alexander’, it 
reads, 'gave to Macedones Calindoea and the places around Calindoea — 
Thamiscia (territory of ?Thamiscus), Camacaea (territory of Camacae), 
Tripoatis (territory of Tripoae).? Calindoea, Camacae, and Tripoae 
were named as cities of the Bottiaei in a treaty of alliance with Athens in 
422 (IG 1°. 76 = Tod, GHI 68, line 45), and Thamiscus was probably 
another such city. Calindoea was the chief city, as it provided a host for 
the sacred envoys of Epidaurus c.360 and issued its own bronze coinage; 
the other cities were doubtless very small. As owner of the spear-won 
land, the king was able to give the city and these territories to the other 
half of the Macedonian state, ‘Macedones’, in order that they should 
form a ‘city of Macedonians’ at Calindoea,? if it was to retain that name. 
This happened in the winter of 335/4. It was from 334 that a new era 
began at Calindoea, being marked by the first of the series of priests of 
Asclepius who were listed in the inscription." The city and its fertile 
territory lay some 13 km. south of the western end of Lake Bolbe, beside 
which ran the main route (the later Via Egnatia) from the Axius valley to 
the Strymon valley.” The displaced Bottiaeans were no doubt settled 
elsewhere by Alexander, possibly at the place or places from which he 
took the Macedonians for the new Macedonian Calindoea. 

How were the new territories and the new or enlarged cities accommo- 


? Polyaen. 4. 2. 12; Just. 9. 2. 15. See the valuable note of M. B. Hatzopoulos on 
Sarnous in L llyrie 87 n. 70. 

7*5 Arr. An. 1. I. 13; 4. 4. 

75 See I. P. Vokotopoulou in AM 4. 87-114 with full commentary. 

?* For this interpretation see Hammond. CQ 38 (1988) 386. 

7 The stélé was dedicated to Apollo (the father of Asclepius), whose head had been 
portrayed on the bronze coins of Calindoea. 

75 The site is at Toumbes Kalamotou as described in AM 4. 104ff.; the inscription shows 
that Calindoea was not, as Kahrstedt, Srádre gy n. 3. supposed, within Aathemus, and that. 
the site at Toumbes was not to be identified with Apollonia Mygdonica, as in AM 2. 189ff. 
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dated within the administrative system of the kingdom? In the area east 
of the Axius the king dealt directly with the cities as we see in the cases of 
Rama and Osba in south-east Bottike (kata epistolén prosdedomena) and 
presumably of Amphipolis and the Macedonian city named Emathia.” It 
is to be noted from the new inscriptions that the numerous toponyms 
both in south-east Bottike and north Bottike were predominantly Greek ,9? 
and that the Bottiaei were therefore Greek-speaking when they arrived in 
this area from Lower Macedonia during the second half of the seventh 
century. From these cases we may conclude that Philip and Alexander 
dealt directly with the Greek-speaking cities of Crousis, Chalcidice, and 
Bottiaea. The inscription from Philippi shows the king on the one hand 
and the Philippians through their envoys on the other hand discussing 
territorial issues as allies, but the final decision being enuntiated by the 
king. There was no mention of an embassy from the Thracians who were 
involved in the arrangements of Alexander for the lands near Philippi. 
- The probability is that Alexander dealt with the leaders of the tribe to 
which these Thracians belonged, and that Alexander sent to them his 
decision in the matter. 

In the area west of the Axius we can assume that the king dealt directly 
with the new Macedonian cities which were established at Pythion and in 
the north-west (if Heraclea Lyncestis, Kellion, Astraea, and Dobera, or 
any one of them belong to this period). In Upper Macedonia, as we have 
seen (p. 39 above), the local administrative system was by region. In the 
north-west the name Eordaicus of the river by which Alexander camped 
in 335 shows that the newly annexed region to which Lake Little Prespa 
belonged was called Eordaea, presumably because it resembled the 
homeland canton, Eordaea, in having a large lake and swampy land.*' 
There is support for this in the name Kellion, which is a diminutive of the 
Cellis of the homeland Eordaea. To the north we learn that in 199, when 
Sulpicius camped by the river Bevus (mod. Molca), he was 'near Lyncus', 
which implies that the western frontier of Lyncus had been advanced by 
- Philip to include the lands annexed up to the eastern shore of Lake 
Lychnitis (Ochrid). This implication is supported by mention of a 'city of 
Illyria' called Melitousa, which is clearly inspired by the name 'Meliton' 
in the original Lyncus.9? Then the inscription which recorded the name 
of a ‘Macedon from Pythion' c.275-250 added the ethnic ‘Eleimiotes’, 
which indicates that the eastern frontier of Elimeotis had been extended 
to include an area annexed from Perrhaebia. 

T The king allocated territory, I assume directly. to Emathia, as Philip and Alexander did 
at Philippi, and Philip gave estates of Amphipolitan territory to some of his Companions. 

9? See the excellent comments on individual toponyms in Vokotopoulou's article (n. 75 
above). 


5! Arr. An. I. 5. 5; and see Hammond, 'WF"' 213 ff. 
® Steph. Byz. s.v. Melitousa and HM 1. 57. 
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In each case there was presumably a cantonal government, locally 
elected, which dealt with the subject peoples of the canton as distinct 
from the Macedonian cities within its confines.*? The Perrhaebi, and no 
doubt the Magnetes, had their own traditional organization, which was 
continued when they became subjects of Philip. He was evidently content 
to be represented in Perrhaebia by his personal agent, a Thessalian called 
Agathocles, probably with the official title epimelétés, meaning ‘manager’ 
(see p. 157 above).™ 

We do not have any evidence of a king's representative in relation to 
the local government of an individual city in Macedonia in the time of 
Philip and Alexander. It will be recalled, however, that the king owned 
the mineral resources which existed in the kingdom, and since Philip was 
credited with improving mining apparatus (kataskeuai) he did not let the 
mines out on contract but had his own mining officers (Diod. 16. 8. 6, 
reading chóran preferably). We see a reflection of this in the repetition of 
the initial letters of mint officials on the coins of Philippi and of the 
Damastini, a people of the north-western area who issued their own 
coinage of silver. One of them had a good Macedonian name in full, 
‘Heracleidas’.® 

Let us consider next the military aspect of the changes made by Philip. 
In his first year as regent the centres for recruiting and training the 
infantrymen both for the militia and for the King’s Men were the very 
numerous cities of Lower Macedonia and those of Eordaea, such as 
Boceria and Cellis.% That is one reason for the lack of any regional label 
for the three phalanx-brigades of pezhetairoi in Alexander’s army, which 
came from the old part of the enlarged kingdom. The training of militias 
and King’s Men in Upper Macedonia could not be done when most men 
were constantly on the move, tending their flocks. It was therefore essen- 
tial to settle them in villages or towns, where they could operate as 
militiamen at short notice and be trained in groups as King’s Men. It 
would be better still if men from Lower Macedonia, already experienced 
in the use of the pike and in agriculture, could be moved into the villages 


85 For the cantonal organization in general see HM 1. 85-92. 103, 111, 120f. 

* Theopompus (FGrH 115) despised and vilified Greeks who became Companions of 
Philip (F 224 and F 225a) and not least Agathocles whom he described as a serf (penestés) 
and a corrupter of others. He was probably a member of an aristocratic Thessalian family; 
for such men supported Philip. 

355 See HM 2. 668 with n. 4 and Hammond, 'LIMC' 255. For the locaticn of one of the 
silver mines of the Damastini see HM 1. 93f. 

36 The number of cities known in Lower Macedonia, and known as poleis, increases 
steadily; see, e.g., the mid-fourth-century inscription recording the name Meneis in 
Archaeological Reports for 1985-6. 63. See Hammond and Hatzopoulos 7. 141-3 for 
Boceria at Pharangi and for Cellis at a site near Petres which they recorded and has now 
been excavated; see Hatzopoulos, Meletemata 1 (1985) 36 with n. 1 and Archaeological 


Reports for 1986-7. 40. 
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and towns of Upper Macedonia and lead the way in settled living, agri- 
cultural techniques and military training. To implement such a policy it 
would be desirable to build some new towns at suitable places. 

We have inferred from the passages in Alexander's speech at Opis and 
in Justin's account of population transfers that Philip converted most men 
in Upper Macedonia from pastoralism to settled life in towns and at the 
same time transferred some populations from Lower Macedonia to towns 
in Upper Macedonia. One consequence was the provision of trained 
militia near the frontiers. The other consequence was the doubling of the 
pikemen in the King's Army; for alongside the three phalanx-brigades of 
pezhetairoi in Alexander's army there were three phalanx-brigades of 
asthetairoi, named as coming from Elimeotis, Orestis-cum-Lyncus and 
Tymphaea. The squadrons of Companion Cavalry ‘from Upper Mace- 
donia' (Arr. An. 1. 2. 5) may have been recruited mainly from the 
cavalrymen of the royal houses?" which gave way to Philip's rule; and 
there were probably Companions of Philip, to whom he had given estates 
of king's land in Upper Macedonia. Whatever the origin, these cavalry- 
men were called asthippoi; they did not accompany Alexander to Asia.59? 

As we saw above (p. 150), the simple, and therefore in my opinion 
the acceptable, interpretation of the names of the infantrymen and the 
cavalrymen in the King's army who came from Upper Macedonia is 
‘townsmen companions’ and ‘townsmen horse’, the latter also having the 
title ‘companions’ as members of the Companion Cavalry. In ail respects 
—title, equipment, brigading, status, and the increasing use of standard 
Greek (koiné) — these units were equal to those of the old kingdom. 
There was still some difference in dialect; for some men from Upper 
Macedonia spoke West Greek and some from the old kingdom spoke a 
form of Aeolic dialect, known then as ‘Macedonian dialect.’ It is probable 
that the king continued to recruit his personal guardsmen, known in a 
restricted sense as pezhetairoi, from the brigades of Lower Macedonia; 
and the bulk of the Hypaspist brigades may have come from Lower 
Macedonia. 

The evidence for the development of towns in Upper Macedonia is 
literary and archaeological. It is occasionally possible to match the two. 
Thucydides mentioned ‘the villages (kémai) of Arrhabaeus'; they are 

87 Polyperchon certainly, and the four sons of Andromenes probably, came from the 
toyu family and court of Tymphaea: see L. L Gunderson in AM 4. 235. 

This cavalry and the infantry brigades from Parauaea, Western Eordaea, and Pela- 
gonia, which were frontier areas facing danger from the Illyrians, were left in Macedonia to 
use their local knowledge. 

8? The contrast between the koiné and the ‘Macedonian dialect’ was brought out by Curt. 
6. 9. 34-6. Alexander's order in the dialect during a brawl with Cleitus was addressed to 
his guardsmen (Plu. Alex. 51. 6), who were at that time called 'hypaspists'. The brigades of 


Hypaspists, later called 'Silvershields', had served under Alexander II and Perdiccas III as 
well as with Philip according to Just. 11. 6. 4 and Diod. 19. 41. 2; see Hammond, ‘AV’ sif. 
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probably to be identified with some of the settlements on the edges of the 
plain west of the Cerna river (anc. Erigon), which have been dated from 
the late sixth century by I. Mikulčić, rather than with similar settlements 
in the vicinity of Prilep or with the excavated site at Tsepicovo (anc. 
Styberra).” Stephanus Byzantinus attributed the foundation of a Herac- 
lea in Macedonia (not that of Pieria, which he had already mentioned) 
and attributed its foundation to 'Amyntas, son of Philip'. If the names are 
emended to read 'Philip, son of Amyntas', as has been suggested, the city 
was probably Heraclea Lyncou. However, if we retain the text, which is 
preferable, the city may have been Heraclea Sintica, because Amyntas, 
son of Philip, was supported by Sitalces as a pretender to the Macedonian 
throne in 429. Preliminary reports of the excavation of the site of Heraclea 
Lyncou at Boukova have not yet determined the date of its foundation. 
Moving south from Pelagonia, Derriopus and Lyncus (in modern terms 
from Yugoslavia into Greece), we have no archaeological evidence of 
towns in Orestis, Parauaea, and Tymphaea. This is not surprising, since 
most of the area is unexplored by archaeologists, and it is very difficult to 
find and to date the remains of towns built with brick rather than with 
stone.”' In Elimeotis there is archaeological evidence of towns at Kaliani 
(?anc. Aeane) and Palaiogratsiano (anc. Elimea?) in the time of Philip,” 
and the existence of towns in Elimeotis is to be expected because the 
kingdom of Derdas rivalled that of Perdiccas II and because Elimeotis 
was in closer contact with Thessaly than any other canton of Macedonia 
was. 

As far as the areas west of the Axius river were concerned, we can see 
that Philip was indeed 'creating a single kingdom and a single people', as 
Justin said. This is most visible to us at the military level. The army of 
Philip's later years was drawn in almost equal proportions from what we 
may call the old kingdom and the new kingdom. A bridge between the 
two was formed by the transference of populations, and at the same time 
local patriotism was fostered by territorial recruitment into the infantry 
brigades. What made for unity within the army was the facing of common 
dangers and the winning of victories. The social and economic levels were 
no less important. Existing villages and towns were enlarged and new 


9 See I. Milkuléi¢, Pelagonija (Skopje, 1966) yof., and HM 2. 93f. and 196 with 
detailed references. 

91 There are reports of cemeteries and village sites only. 1 write from personal experi- 
ence. Bosworth, C 252, found Upper Macedonia ‘notoriously deficient in cities; it is in fact 
understandably deficient to anyone who visits the region and looks for town sites. A team of 
archaeologists and anthropologists, led by Professor Nancy Wilkie of Carleton College, 
Minnesota, is conducting a survey of an area near Grevena in Tymphaea. This is a unique 
development in Western Macedonia. 

?? See HM 1. 119f. and Archaeological Reports for 1986-7. 40, although it is not clear 
whether Kaliani and Megali Rachi are the same site. 
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towns were manned with people from both parts of the kingdom, who 
learned rápidly to combine in administering their own local affairs. The 
Steep decline in transhumant pastoralism—and the growth of agriculture, 
arboriculture, and stock-raising in the cantons of Upper Macedonia nar- 
rowed the economic gap between these cantons and Lower Mac Macedonia. 
The outer symbols of this development were the wearing of cloaks, the 
respect for law and the provision of infantry and cavalry, which rivalled 
the squadrons and the regiments of the old kingdom. 
Sn the areas east of the Axius the process-of-unification had already 
progressed under earlier | kings in Crestonia, Mygdonia, Anthemus, and 
rousis. There played the Jeading part. As Philip added new | 
territories to the east and the north-east, he was able to expand exist- 
ing cities and to plant new ‘cities of Macedonians’. It was in these cities 
that people of different origins lived together and organized the admin- 
istration of their common affairs; and it was from the cities that new 
economic ideas and agricultural developments radiated to the villages of 
the countryside. Particularly important was the spread of the Greek 
language. Already in the latter part of the fifth century pockets of 'bar- 
barians’, whom Thucydides defined as Pelasgic Tyrsenoi, Bisaltae, 
Crestonians, and Edones, had learnt to speak Greek; for they were. 
diglossoi, *bilingual'.?? They lived in the Athos peninsula, which is 
isolated by nature. We may be sure that Greek language spread more 
rapidly among the inland ‘barbarians’ of the enlarged kingdom, whose 
livelihood depended increasingly on their commercial relations with the 
Greek-speaking cities in their midst. At the highest social level the 
Paeonians and the Thracians who served the king in the élite squadrons 
of light cavalry were certainly fluent in the Greek language, i.e. in the 
Greek koiné which was spreading into many ‘barbarian’ areas throughout 
the fourth century. The Paeonian and Thracian tribes within the kingdom 
maintained their own militia for purposes of defence. Philip and Alex- 
ander were able to draw upon them for archers, slingers, javelin-men, 
and ancillary services, such as road-making. For Philip developed the 
network of ‘military roads’ which Archelaus had begun, and they too 
were important fox tt: -fence and the unification of the kingdom.” 


33 Thuc. 4. 109. 4. 

% Philip's use of archers and slingers at the sieges of Olynthus and Mecyberna in 348 is 
attested by arrowheads and sling-bullets, found in the debris, inscribed $/4//7/70; and 
Alexander had them with him on the Balkan campaign in 335 (Arr. An. 1. 2. 4). Traces of a 
flagged track, 1.20 m. wide, for cavalry and pack-horses have been found by Albanian 
archaeologists in the upper valley of the Shkumbi (Genusus); it may date from Philip’s time. 
It is on the line of the Via Egnatia. See Hammond, JRS 64 (1974) 186 and 192, citing the 
Albanian periodicals Monumentet 1971. 1. 43 ff. and Studia Albanica 1972. 1. 85 ff. with 
Fig. 4 in each case. 
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GOVERNMENT AND IDEAS IN EUROPE IN 
THE PERIOD OF GREATNESS 359-323 


I. The central government 


The central government was distinct from the substructure of regional 
and local administration. It was vested in the king (by name) and in the 
Macedones. As we have seen (p. 58 above), these two made up the 
Macedonian State. They were sometimes both mentioned. For the reign 
of Philip we find such mentions in the writings of Pausanias, who made 
use of a Macedonian writer for some of his references.! Thus the Mes- 
senians became allies of ‘Philip, son of Amyntas, and Macedones' (4. 28. 
2); the battle of Chaeronea was fought 'against Philip and Macedones' (7. 
6. 5, 15. 6; 8. 6. 2); ‘the rule (arkhe) of Philip, son of Amyntas, and 
Macedones' (8. 27. 10); and Thebes was at war with 'the Macedones and 
Philip' (10. 36. 3). But it was often enough to mention only one or the 
other part as standing for the whole. Thus the peace of Philocrates in 346 
was with 'Philip and his descendants' (D. 19. 48); the decree of the 
Amphictyones in that year gave membership to ‘Philip and his descen- 
dants' (Diod. 16. 60. 1) and the votes of the Phocians were transferred to 
‘Philip’ (Speusippus, Letter to Philip 9; Diod. 16. 60. 1). The Greeks of 
the Common Peace undertook in 338/7 not to overthrow 'the kingship of 
Philip and his descendants', just as they undertook not to overthrow the 
constitutions of member-states ([D.] 17. 10). On the other hand, the 
Phocians were replaced by 'the Macedones' in the Delphic Amphictyony 
(D. 19. 327 'those who never yet were members — Macedonians and bar- 
barians — now force their way into being Amphictyones'; cf. Paus. 10. 8. 2 
‘Macedones’ among the Amphictyones). The votes of the Phocians were 
transferred by the Amphictyones to 'the Macedones' (Paus. 10. 3. 3, 
using probably an Amphictyonic source’). At some time before the battle 
of Chaeronea the Eleans entered into alliance ‘with the Macedones' 
(Paus. 5. 4. 9). In those parts of Diodorus which draw probably on 
Ephorus, the neighbouring peoples were made subject to ‘the Macedones' 
(16. 4. 2, 22. 3). In all these passages one or other stands for the whole 


! Notably at 9. 40. 7-8. 
? The members of the Amphictyony were not individuals, but peoples. 
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State. Sometimes each part is mentioned for itself.? Thus the neigh- 
bouring peoples paid a tithe ‘to the Macedones' (16. 71. 2). “The Mace- 
dones’ had their consuls at Thebes (Arr. An. 1. 9. 9 proxenoi Makedondn 
and Plu. Alex. 11. 12 xenoi tón Makedonon); and ‘Philip or Alexander’ 
had their representatives (Arr. loc. cit. xenoi). 

The problems which faced the central government changed radically in 
the years after 358. The area of the old kingdom, i.e. coastal Macedonia 
with its ring of mountains and Eordaea beyond them, carried in 1961 a 
population of about 1,000,000.* The area corresponding to Upper Mace- 
donia and beyond to Lake Ochrid and including Tymphaea had a popula- 
tion of some 900,000. Paeonia and the easternmost part of Pelagonia had 
700,000; and eastern Macedonia up to the Nestus river 600,000. Thus in 
the years after 358 the government's subjects rose, if we take the 1961 
figures, from 1,000,000 to 3,300,000; or, if we assume half as many in 
antiquity, which is probably an underestimate, from 550,000 to 1,650,000. 
These were all free persons; for there is no evidence of slaves at this time, 
and the Greeks of Crenides-Philippi were made to respect the freedom 
of the native Thracians. For the sake of comparison, the number of free 
persons in the Athenian state, the largest city-state of the mainland, was 
about 150,000." If we adopt A. W. Gomme’s ratio of one quarter, the 
number of adult men in the old kingdom of Macedonia up to 358 was 
137,500. With the incorporation of new areas the number of adult men in 
the entire kingdom rose gradually in the succeeding years to 412,500. 
How were the king and the Macedones to cope with the enormous 
change? 

We have seen that 'the Macedones' were those serving and having 
served in the King's Army, i.e. the Companion Cavalrymen and the 
pezhetairoi infantrymen, probably about 10,000 strong in 360 and then, 
after the loss of 4,000 of them, made up again by Philip to 10,600 for the 
battle against Bardylis in 358. Thereafter it was decided to draw upon the 
Greek-speaking citizens of the Upper Macedonian cantons, which were 
being incorporated into the Macedonian kingdom. These were to serve 
in the King's Army with the distinctive names asthetairoi and asthippoi. 
They were, however, not the only members of the asthetairoi brigades 
and the asthippoi squadrons; for with the transplantation of populations 
from the old kingdom into the new towns or existing towns of Upper 
Macedonia soldiers who had already served in pezhetairoi brigades were 


3 For the financial independence of ‘the Macedones' see Hammond, ‘SPA’ 462. 

* See HM 1. 16ff. for fuller statistics. 1 give round numbers here. 

5 A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C. 
(Oxford, 1933), gave 112,000 for 323; in HG 528 I reckoned 160,000 for 360. The case for 
the ratio was put by Gomme, p. 75. 
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now included in the asthetairoi brigades; and the same was true of the 
cavalry. No doubt the Macedones of the old kingdom who were moved 
into the cantons of Upper Macedonia took a leading part in the asthe- 
tairoi brigades and asthippoi squadrons and in the new or expanded 
towns. 

We may think of the king alone taking the decision to incorporate 
Upper Macedonia in this radical way, because Diodorus wrote of Philip 
commanding the advance to the new frontier at Lake Lychnitis; but we 
should not exclude the Macedones from having accepted the policy in the 
Assembly and empowering the king to carry it into action. In effect the 
peoples of Upper Macedonia (the ethné as they were called) were put on 
the same level as the people of the old kingdom, and both lots equally 
contributed men to the King's Army. It was a vital step towards creating 
a united kingdom. They were no longer 'allies and subjects of the Mace- 
dones' in the words of Thucydides; for they had themselves become 
‘Macedones’ in the fullest sense. Their new status made them fully 
members of the Army and of the State. 

That the Assembly of the Macedones was very much in action in 359 
and 358 is clear from the opening chapters of Diodorus 16, drawing 
probably on Ephorus. Philip, as the king's guardian and representative, 
addressed Assembly after Assembly (ekklesiai), 'exhorted his hearers to 
be courageous, and restored their confidence' (16. 3. 1); and then after 
defeating the Paeonians in a battle in summer 358, ‘he convened an 
Assembly (ekklésia), heartened the soldiers with a suitable speech, and 
marched into the territory of the Illyrians’ (16. 4. 3). The diction in these 
passages shows that Philip was addressing an Assembly which consisted of 
soldiers predominantly, the soldiers of the King's Army. . 

By the end of Philip's reign that army consisted of probably 2,800 
Companion Cavalry (including the asthippoi) and 24,000 élite infantry- 
men (hypaspistai, pezhetairoi, and asthetairoi). Alexander took of them 
1,800 Companion Cavalry and 12,000 infantrymen for the crossing to 
Asia. In the list given by Diodorus, due ultimately to Ptolemy using the 
Royal Journal in my opinion®, these troops alone were ‘Macedones’ (17. 
I7. 3-4). The light cavalry — Scouts, Paeonians, and Thracians — were 
not in this sense ‘Macedones’; nor were the light infantry, the grooms, 
the attendants, and transport personnel, who were surely recruited from 
within the enlarged kingdom of Philip. They were not entitled to attend 
the Assembly. Yet in a wider sense, as subjects of the king and residents 
of the enlarged Macedonia, they were sometimes described as Macedones 
to distinguish them from nationals of other countries. Thus in the order of 
battle at Gaugamela Arrian wrote of ‘the Macedones archers’ (An. 3. 12. 


$ In THA 35-8; 5-10. 
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2) in contrast to the Cretan archers, whom he often mentioned, but failed 
to mention on this occasion (they figure in Curt. 4. 13. 31 and Diod 17. 
57. 4). 

Little is known of the procedure of the Assembly in Philip's time. He is 
said to have convened the Assembly before the march into Illyrian terri- 
tory, and it may be that he persuaded the Assembly to take that initia- 
tive; but it is never stated that it was he alone who could have convened 
an Assembly, and it is obvious that someone else did on a king's death. 
The Assembly met under arms, which was natural for the king's soldiers, 
to elect Philip's successor and to elect Alexander's successor, and we 
may take it that this was traditional. Although the account in Ps.—Callis- 
thenes 1. 26 is far from dependable, it is probable that a meeting could 
be convened at short notice and act decisively, for instance in electing a 
successor. If that is so, we can understand why the pretender Argaeus 
was anxious to reach the old capital, Aegeae, in the hope of convening an 
Assembly and being elected king. Given such a system, the king and the 
army in the field, acting as an Assembly, could pass acts of state. 

The King and the Assembly governed the affairs of all persons in the 
kingdom, just as the kings, the Gerousia, and the Apella of Spartiatai 
governed the affairs of all persons in Laconia at that time. But apart 
from the paying of taxes, the state made little demand on them; for 
the numbers serving as light infantry and light cavalry were very small in 
proportion to the population. What is striking, if we have in mind the 
early stages of our own United Kingdom, is that there was no attempt to 
impose a single language, a single religion, a single legal code, or an 
overall conscription. In handling the expansion of the Macedonian king- 
dom, which took place at a speed unparalleled in European history, the 
king and the Assembly showed a remarkable absence of religious and 
racial prejudice, and left each racial group within the kingdom — Illyrian 
in the north-west, Paeonian in the north, Thracian in the east, and Greek 
both within the old kingdom and later in Chalcidice — to administer their 
own local affairs in their own way. This was the opposite of the practice 
of the Greek city-states. The Greeks were not merely racially intolerant. 
Where they could, they reduced the non-Greek population to serfdom. 

Philip, being the executive arm of the government, appointed members 
of the royal family and the Companions of his choice to execute his 
orders: for instance, Antipater and Parmenio to operate in Thrace, — 
Amyntas and Clearchus as envoys to negotiate with Thebes, Alexander 
to command the cavalry at Chaeronea, and Alexander, Antipater, and 
Alcimachus to escort the ashes of the Athenian dead to Athens. That he 
had representatives in regions and cities who were concerned with the 


7 On the archers see Berve 1. 131 ff. and Griffith, HM 2. 430f. 
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interests of the state is attested in two instances. When Perrhaebia was 
taken over by Philip and at least partially included in Elimeotis, Philip 
sent Agathocles, a Thessalian and evidently one of the Companions 
whom Theopompus despised, 'to manage affairs there'; and the word 
epimelesomenon suggests that his office was that of an epimelétés, which is 
often mentioned later. With the extension of the kingdom Crenides — 
Philippi and Damastium, both possessing mineral resources and issuing 
coinage in their own names, came within the orbit of the Macedonian 
state. Their coins might have been those of wholly independent states, 
but for the fact that the names of Heracleidas and Cephisophon, usually 
in abbreviation, appeared together on the coins of both. For this pheno- 
menon I see no explanation except that they were representatives of 
Philip in the mints of the two cities.’ These instances are enough to 
indicate that in Philip's reign there were agents of the central government 
in positions of authority alongside the personnel of the regional and city 
administrations within the confines of the enlarged kingdom. We may be 
sure too that the king had his representatives in the regions and cities to 
select men for the King's Army. We cannot estimate the extent of inter- 
vention by the central government; but, if we may judge by an early 
example in the reign of Alexander, the region or city sent 'envoys' to 
present the case to the king and there was discussion before he reached a 
decision.? It is most unlikely that there was the sort of deadlock between 
the central government and the local authorities which occurs in a modern 
democracy. 

When Philip was assassinated in the theatre at Aegeae, the adult men 
of the royal family, the leading Companions of the king, and a consider- 
able number of the king's soldiers were present or near by. An Assembly 
was held, probably within a matter of hours rather than days, on an open 
space below the palace at Aegeae. The armed men acclaimed Alexander 
as king and clashed their pikes against their shields, to indicate that they 
would defend him; and a member of the royal family, Alexander Lyn- 
cestes, put on his breastplate (he had presumably been carrying it) and 
escorted the new king to the palace.!! Alexander was able forthwith to 
choose seven men to serve as his personal Bodyguards and to appoint 
Companions of his choice; and there were men of the Royal Guard to 
protect him wherever he went. Such precautions were advisable; for it 
was known that there had been support for rival candidates, and it was 
possible that the assassin and his (supposed) accomplices had been among 


8 FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 81, denigrating Agathocles and his methods. For the office 
of epimelétés see Hammond, 'SMO' 159. 

? See my arguments in HM 2. 668 with n. 4. 

10 See Anc. World 12 (1985) 5, lines 2 and 26. 

! Arr. An. 1. 25. 2; Curt. 7. 1. 6. The passage in Ps ~ Callisth. 1. 26 is not dependable 
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those supporters.!? Like his father in 359, Alexander had to win the full 
support of the Macedones by haranguing them in meetings of the Assem- 
bly, not to resist invaders, but to proceed with his father's adventurous 
policy. According to one source, he won them over by his appropriate 
speeches, obtained their loyal support, and proclaimed that he would 
follow the precedent of his father in his administration; and according to 
another source, he appeased their fears and encouraged them to be 
hopeful in matters evidently of foreign policy.'? Again like his father, he 
trained his soldiers, keeping them constantly under arms and training 
them in warlike manoeuvres.'* In the autumn of 335, having established 
his position by his successful campaigns in the Balkans and in Greece, he 
assembled his leading commanders and Companions and sought their 
advice about the large-scale invasion of Asia. Antipater and Parmenio are 
said to have advised postponement of the invasion, partly in order that 
Alexander could marry and beget an heir; but Alexander explained the 
advantages of prompt action and aroused their enthusiasm by his oratory. 
He then presided over the national festivals at Dium and Aegeae, enter- 
taining his leading Companions and Friends at banquets and 'distributing 
animals for sacrifice and other benefits to his entire army' (Diod. 17. 16). 
It was important to unite the elements of government — King, Compan- 
ions, and Macedones — before he divided the resources of the kingdom. 

Because our sources, all writing in the period of the Roman Empire, 
were interested primarily in Alexander and his activities in Asia, we hear 
little of the situation in Macedonia during his absence. He left Antipater, 
Olympias, and somewhat more than 13,000 Macedones in Macedonia, in 
order to maintain the status quo and manage routine affairs in Europe. 
Alexander himself, his leading Companions, and his 13,800 Macedones, 
forming an Assembly, wherever he was in Asia, were the central 
government. It dealt with matters of major importance in Macedonia and 
with all matters in Asia. 

Arrian alone of our sources mentioned an arrangement in Macedonia 
and that in one sentence: 'Alexander entrusted to Antipater affairs in 
Macedonia and dealings with the Greeks' (An. 1. 11. 3; cf. 7. 12. 4). Thus 
during Alexander's absence the Macedonian State in Europe was de- 
scribed as ‘Antipater and Macedones' by Pausanias 1. 13. 6; 3. 10. 5. 
Antipater, as Alexander's deputy, was given the task of assembling naval 
forces and holding the Western Aegean against the Persian fleet in 333. 
As the general in command of the Macedonian forces in Europe he dealt 
with a rising in Thrace and the war with Agis III, King of Sparta, and 


12 Plu. Mor. 327 c; for the accomplices see Hammond, ‘PT’ 340-9. 

P Diod. 17. 2. 2; Just. 11. 1. 8. The sources respectively were probably Diyllus and 
Cleitarchus (see Hammond, THA 32-5 and 94 f.). i 

^ Diod. 17. 2. 3. 
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Agis’ allies, including Persia which sent subsidies, in 331/0. For these 
operations he was supplied by Alexander with 600 talents in 333 and 
3,000 talents from captured Persian treasure in 330; but he must also have 
disposed of financial resources in Macedonia for the weeks or months 
before these huge sums arrived from the East. He will have handled the 
Greek mercenaries, captured at the Granicus, who were sentenced to 
compulsory labour in Macedonia;'> and he must have co-operated with 
the recruiting officers whom Alexander sent from Asia to Macedonia. But 
for the death of Alexander he would have been replaced by Craterus in 
323, and he would have gone to Asia in 322 in command of a large 
Macedonian force. Internal administration did not stop during Alexan- 
der’s absence over eleven years. Antipater must have conducted all mili- 
tary matters within the realm, such as demobilisation, recruitment, 
promotion, postings, and pay. He dealt with the Greeks primarily as the 
deputy of Alexander, the hegemon of the Common Peace. Thus he 
obtained and commanded the Greek forces of the Common Peace which 
were deployed against Agis in 330; and after his victory he asked the 
Council of the Greeks of the Common Peace to decide the fate of Sparta 
and the insurgents, as Alexander had done in the comparable case of 
Thebes in 335. The Council referred the matter to Alexander as Hege- 
mon, and Alexander made the decision. 

Olympias was in Macedonia until late in 324. Then Alexander arranged 
for her to be replaced by his sister Cleopatra and to take over Cleopatra's 
role at the Molossian court in Epirus." Olympias seems to have repre- 
sented the king in Macedonia in his capacity as religious head of state, 
owner of the royal estates, and perhaps in other matters. It was probably 
in the first capacity that she made dedications to Hygieia at Athens and to 
Apollo at Delphi, and that in conjunction with Alexander she made an 
official complaint to Athens which concerned the shrine of Dione at 
Dodona.'5 She was the recipient, on behalf of the state, of the corn sent 
to Macedonia by Cyrene on two occasions during years of drought. When 
Harpalus, a traitor, appeared at Athens, 'Antipater and Olympias' sent a 
demand that he should be arrested by the Athenians.'? On that occasion 
the two deputies acted in unison. But they were often at odds with one 
another, and each of them complained about the other in letters to 
Alexander.?" The name of the office which Olympias held until replaced 


15 Arr. An. 1. 16. 6, to work in chains probably on the king's land, like the Olynthian 
captives mentioned by Aeschines (2. 156). 

* Diod. 17. 73. 5: Curt. 6. 1. 19-20. 

17 An inscription published in BCH go (1966) 156ff. shows Cleopatra acting for the 
Epirote Alliance c.330; and she received corn in Epirus in a year after 330. See Hammond, 
'SPA' 473 ff. 

18 SIG 13. 252 N 5 ff; Hyp. Eux. 32. 

1 Diod. 17. 108. 7. 

20 Arr. An. 7. 12. 5-7. 
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by Cleopatra was probably the prostasia, which was described later as 'the 
very first office in prestige among the Macedones' (see p. 240 below).?! 
One reason for its importance was that the prostates must have carried 
out the daily sacrifices in Macedonia, which Alexander carried out also in 
Asia, to win the favour of the gods and to ensure the wellbeing of the 
State. 

In Asia Alexander was almost constantly at war. He had summary 
powers of discipline, including execution, which we see him exercising at 
Opis. He consulted his leading Companions and his military commanders 
frequently (see pp. 143f. above), and on some occasions he convened an 
Assembly of the Macedones. The interest of our sources in Assemblies 
varies. Arrian, concerned primarily with the personality of Alexander in a 
military context, reported only one Assembly, that in which Alexander 
faced a mutiny. Since our other sources described this assembly also, we 
shall take it first. ‘The Macedones' were convened by Alexander (Arr. 
An. 7. 8. 1; Diod. 17. 109. 2). They met under arms (Just. 12. 11. 1; Curt. 
IO. 2. 30). Diodorus’ word for the Assembly, ekklésia, was that which he 
had used for the meetings early in the reigns of Philip and Alexander. It 
was Alexander who dismissed the Assembly with the word *Depart', and 
he went quickly to his headquarters, before which the Assembly had met 
(Curt. 7. 1. 4 ‘in vestibulo regiae"). 

There were obviously other meetings, to which in fact Diodorus re- 
ferred as if they were not unusual (17. 108. 3). Those which were report- 
ed by our other sources were concerned with the future of the campaign. 
After the victory at Gaugamela (which was thought to have overthrown 
the Persian Empire) according to Plu. Alex. 34. 1 *Alexander was pro- 
claimed King of Asia and made magnificent sacrifices to the gods.' This 
was evidently a formal proclamation by the only body which had any 
unity and standing, namely the Assembly of the Macedones; for the army 
as a whole was too diversified in language and nationality to form any 
coherent assembly. This proclamation committed the Macedones to 
winning the rest of Asia for Alexander. It was with reference to this 
commitment that some subsequent meetings were held. Thus after the 
death of Darius, which seemed to complete the end of Persia's resistance, 
Alexander convened an Assembly of the Macedones and persuaded them 
to continue with the rest of the undertaking (Diod. 17. 74. 3 zpóz tv 
ÜnoAcmoyuévgv atpateiav, Just. 12. 3. 2; Curt. 6. 2. 21, 4. 1 ‘quocumque 
vellet ducere'; Plu. Alex. 47. 3, citing a letter of Alexander to Antipater 


7?! This view is argued in Hammond, ‘SPA’ 475 and ‘SMO’ 158f. 

2 Such sacrifices by Olympias are mentioned in Athen. 14. 659f. 

2 See Hamilton, C go, translating vk; 4oía; as ‘the Persian Empire’. For my view that 
Alexander never intended to be and never was ‘King of the Persian Empire’, i.c. ‘successor 
of Darius’, as many have held, see my article in Antichthon 20 (1986) 73-85. 
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with the same phrase ózo: Bovdeta: tic olxoupévns Gyetv**). Then Bessus, as 
pretender to the Persian throne, prolonged the struggle. After his capture 
the same question arose. This time we learn that Alexander thanked 
those whom he did not send home for their promise to serve ‘for the rest 
of the campaign’ (Curt. 7. 5. 27 ‘ad reliqua belli’). Then after the victory 
at the Hydaspes Alexander convened an assembly in order that the 
soldiers should undertake ‘the rest of the campaign’ and in response to his 
speech they promised their service (Curt. 9. 1. 3 ‘pollicentur operam’). So 
they went ahead to the river Hyphasis, where Diodorus and Curtius 
reported the holding of an assembly of the Macedones. This time Alex- 
ander failed to persuade the assembly (Diod 17. 94. 5; Curt. 9. 2. 12 
‘contio’). In fact such a meeting may not have taken place; but the 
reports reveal what was a normal procedure. Finally the payment by 
Alexander of the debts owed by the Macedones to the Asians was made 
after a meeting of the Assembly according to Just. 12. 11. I. 

In the passages which we have cited the Macedonians were represented 
as winning the kingdom of Asia, not for themselves, but for Alexander 
himself. It was he who was to be king of Asia in addition to being king 
of the Macedonians. That was no doubt historically correct. But in one 
passage in Arrian, when Alexander was seeking in a speech to persuade 
the commanders of the military formations to go ahead, he was repre- 
sented as urging them to add ‘the region beyond the Hyphasis to our and 
the Macedones' empire' (An. 5. 25. 5). It is interesting that the correct 
expression for the Macedonian State, i.e. the king and Macedones, was 
used here, as in Paus. 9. 6. 6, 10. 1, 23. 6 tic "AActávópov kai Makeóówov 
émiotpateiag. Arrian may have taken the expression from a speech in 
Ptolemy's history. But in this context it was a rhetorical flourish; for 
Alexander never intended to make the kingdom of Asia and the Asians 
subject to the Macedonian State. 

The Assembly of Macedones met also to judge cases of treason in ac- 
cordance with the traditional procedure, which we described on p. 61 
above. Here we note the earliest recorded cases. 

In general our literary sources, dating to the Roman Empire, wrote as 
if Alexander decided everything himself after the assassination of Philip. 
Thus 'Alexander judged the murderers worthy of the appropriate punish- 
ment’ (Diod. 17. 2. 1), and ‘Alexander ordered the execution of the con- 
spirators' (Just. 11. 2. 1). These and other passages give the impression of 
an autocratic Alexander. But a fragment of a history of second-century-Bc 
date, which has been restored with a fair degree of probability, shows 
that ‘they [the Macedones] acquitted’ some nersons and that ‘he [Alex- 


7^ The probable sources are for Diodorus Diyllus and for Curtius Cleitarchus; see Ham- 
mond, THA 58 and 137. I made no suggestion for Justin and Plutarch. The letter may not 
be genuine; sce Hamilton in PACA 4 (1961) 15. 
See Hammond, Alex 214 and THA 149f. for the source being Cleitarchus. 
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ander] handed over to the Macedones for punishment' one person, whom 
‘they crucified.79 Points of procedure in this passage are confirmed by 
other examples. In 330 Amyntas, son of Andromenes, and two of his 
brothers were arraigned on a charge which seemed credible to 
‘the people’ (td 2453o;), were tried by the Macedones (¿v Maxzóóci), and 
were acquitted ‘in the Assembly’ (£v tf /xxAgoíg); and later a third brother 
was also acquitted (Arr. An. 3. 27. 1-3). In 327 the Royal Pages who 
were found guilty of treason were stoned ‘by the Macedones', according 
to a letter of Alexander, written to Antipater (Plu. Alex. 55. 7). 

That the king prosecuted is certain from several passages and in par- 
ticular from the citation by Arrian of Ptolemy, an impeccable authority 
on the procedure; for Ptolemy said that Philotas was ‘brought before the 
Macedones', *was strongly accused by Alexander and made his own 
defence against him [i.e. against Alexander (Arr. An. 3. 26. 2). In the 
course of the trial of Philotas those who had laid information about the 
plot spoke to the Macedones, according to Ptolemy (Arrian, loc. cit.). It 
was customary for the relatives of the defendant to support him in the 
Assembly (Curt. 6. 10. 30). The dead, as well as the living, were tried in 
the court. The corpse of Pausanias, the assassin of Philip, was found 
guilty and crucified, and the corpse of one of the Pages was brought 
before the court. Because Alexander had killed Cleitus justifiably accord- 
ing to ‘the Macedones', no doubt sitting to try the case, his corpse would 
have been denied burial, had not Alexander interceded.? We have 
already mentioned the customary law whereby the relatives of anyone 
condemned for treason were executed.” The king persuaded the Mace- 
dones to suspend the law in favour of Alexander Lyncestes. But the law 
itself was not abrogated. 

A meeting of the Macedones for a trial was like a meeting of the 
Assembly for other purposes. It tried Macedones only; thus Callisthenes, 
being an Olynthian and not a Macedon, was not eligible to be tried by the 
Assembly. It met ‘in the space before the royal quarters.'?? The king re- 
quired all Macedones to be present under arms for the trial of Philotas 
(edixit omnes armati coirent’); and the number who attended was stated 
to be 'about 6,000 soldiers', these being probably the Hypaspists, the men 
of two phalanx-brigades and some Companion Cavalrymen. Curtius 


75 POxy 15. 1798 = FGrH 148 F 1. See Hammond, ‘PT’ 343-9. citing some earlier 
literature, and in H-L, Philip 166ft. 

? Curt. 8. 2. 12; his account is overlaid with Roman rhetoric, but this point seems to 
come from an original source. 

?* See p. 139 above. 

? Curt. 7. 1. 4 ‘in vestibulo regiae’. The spectators were some of what Diodorus called oi 
Axtóz vis tagiws avvaxoiooSoDvtez at 17. 82. 7; cf. Curt. 8. 4. 13. 

% Curt. 6. 8. 23. Alexander had been commanding a force of this size (Arr. Án. 4. 24. 1) 
and may have had it with him at Phrada, the force of Craterus having been sent on a 
separate task. 
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reported that ‘a crowd of sutlers and batmen had filled the royal quarters’ 
(6. 8. 23). They were spectators, not judges; for the king addressed 
himself as prosecutor to the soldiers, Philotas referred to the sutlers and 
batmen as separate from ‘the Macedones' (6. 9. 35 ‘praeter Macedonas ), 
and 'the Macedones condemned to death Philotas and those who were 
accused with him.' The description of the trial of Amyntas and his 
brothers, which came expressly from Ptolemy and Aristobulus, spoke 
of the court as ‘the people’ (tò 24790;),°! ‘the Macedones’, and ‘the As- 
sembly’ (ZxxAgcía); and we find the same expressions used of the Assemb- 
ly meeting for political purposes. 

The word ‘vulgus’ seems to have been used in this sense by Curtius in a 
passage which has been the subject of much discussion. Having set the 
scene with the 6,000 or so soldiers and the crowd of sutlers and batmen, 
Curtius continued as follows (I translate ‘armigeri’ as hypaspists): 


The Hypaspists in their formation concealed Philotas, so that he should not be 
seen by the people (‘a vulgo") before Alexander addressed the soldiers. In the 
age-old manner of the Macedones the inquiring into capital charges was made by 
the army — in peacetime it was the part of the people (‘in pace erat vulgi’) — and 
the royal power was not effective, except in as far as a king's personal prestige 
had been of influence beforehand. (6. 8. 24-5) 


What Curtius is making clear to his reader is that on this occasion it 
was 'the army', by which he meant the Macedones-under-arms, that was 
conducting the inquiry. In this Curtius was correct; for contemporary 
writers, Ptolemy and Aristobulus, had left no doubt. What Curtius said in 
his aside is too casual and brief to be fully intelligible; but later evidence 
suggests that in peacetime in Macedonia such an Assembly would have 
been attended by some persons who were Macedones in addition to the 
serving soldiers of the King's Army (see p. 262 below). 

The strength of the central government lay in the unity which was 
created by loyalty to the reigning king. There might be a division of 
opinion before a new king was elected. But once he was elected, the 
dissidents fled the country; and if pretenders returned and were caught, 
they were tried by the Macedonian Assembly as traitors, and if found 
guilty, were executed by the Macedones. There was no split due to poli- 
tical ideologies, such as tore the Greek city-states apart so frequently, 


?! The next instance of rò 14930; in this sense is in Diod. 18. 4. 3 and FGrH 156 (Arrian) F 
1, 9 shortly after Alexander's death. 

2 These persons were mainly those who had completed service in the King's Army: 
see p. 62 above. For discussions of this passage (Curt. 6. 8. 24-5) see HM 2. 161 n. 1 
(Hammond) and 389f. (Griffith; Hammond, ‘PT 341; Briant, Antigone 341f.; and 
Bosworth, C 1. 361 ff. The versions of Ptolemy and Aristobulus were fused and very much 
abbreviated by Arrian, so that no inference can be made from what is not said, and the 
account of Curtius is very much inflated with his own rhetorical composition. 
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and no vicious circle of political party strife, such as Plato described in 
Sicily. The reigning king cultivated the loyalty of his subjects by being in 
the forefront of every battle, caring for the wounded, the sick, and the 
exhausted on any campaign, rewarding officers and men for bravery, 
providing state funerals, and even statues of men killed in action, and 
arranging for the education of soldiers' sons. He was what we should call 
a democratic king, in that any soldier could speak freely to him? and 
even in the Assembly the only sign of formal respect which a speaker 
showed towards the king was the doffing of his helmet. Thus, said Curtius, 
'the Macedonians lived with a greater sense of freedom than any others 
who are subjects of a monarchy' (4. 7. 31). The qualities of a Macedonian 
monarch which were appreciated through his wide reading by Curtius, 
who was himself familiar with autocratic Roman emperors, were summar- 
ized by him as 'observance of traditional customs, healthy self-restraint 
and self-discipline, and a citizenlike bearing’.** 

The claim was made that the king should and did, rule not by force 
majeure, but by persuasion and in accordance with law (Arr. An. 4. 11. 6; 
5. 27. 2). When a king lived up to those standards, he aroused an amazing 
loyalty, which was at its strongest, as one would expect, in the armed 
services, but which also inspired in the people what Curtius called ‘an 
inborn reverence for their kings' (3. 6. 17). When a king was also highly 
successful, as Philip and Alexander were, he was regarded with a special 
awe, because he had won the favour of the gods for his kingdom. 


2. The economic development of the kingdom 


The change in the economy which occurred during the reign of Philip was 
revolutionary. Coinage told its own story. Alexander II and Perdiccas 
III coined almost entirely in bronze (see p. 92 above); the currency of 
Philip in gold, silver, and bronze was by the end of his reign the strongest 
in Europe. The kingdom which had mustered a levy of 10,600 men in 358 
was able to maintain a field army of 30,000 in the last years of Philip. 
The changes within the kingdom during the reign of Philip were stated 
in brief by Alexander in his speech at Opis; movement of population 
from the hill-country to the plains (including the change from transhumant 
pastoralism to a settled agricultural life), growth of towns (indicative of 
surplus produce and commercial development), security from invasion 


95 Plb. s. 27. 6 commented on the outspokenness of the Macedones to their kings 
(iségoria meaning the equal right to speak, for instance in a trial for treason, and not 
political equality). 

** [n his speech at Opis Alexander compared himself to his soldiers in his way of life 
(Arr. An. 7. 9. 9). 

35 This is described more fully in HM 2. 658-74. 
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(encouraging long-term projects), liberation of coastal sites from foreign 
control (removing charges by intermediaries), and working of the mines 
in safety (making technical improvements worthwhile).)$ We may add 
the techniques which made a great expansion of agriculture possible: 
flood control (creating rich virgin land and also a permanent riverine 
basin for shipping at Pella)", land reclamation by drainage and clearing 
(e.g. near Philippi) and organized irrigation. These changes within the 
kingdom were assuredly powered by the personality of Philip; for he must 
have inspired the peoples of the enlarged kingdom to go to work with 
enthusiasm and build cities, drain swamps, cut down scrub, dig irrigation 
conduits, and cultivate fallow land for agriculture and arboriculture. He may 
have hired Greeks who specialized in intensive cultivation and land re- 
clamation, especially Boeotians, among whom he had lived as a hostage. 

Excavation has revealed the scale of the public works which were 
undertaken, for instance at Dium, Edessa and Pella; for some of the 
massive fortification walls of well-cut masonry have been dated by the 
excavators to the reign of Philip, and we can be confident that they were 
built by the people themselves, just as the walls of Alexander's cities in 
Asia were to be built by the Macedonian army in a remarkably short 
time. 

We have some clues to the financial system which operated within the 
kingdom in the reigns of Philip and Alexander. The authorities of the 
cities and the regions must have raised taxes to pay for local administra- 
tion and undertakings, and the larger cities made donations to religious 
centres such as Delphi and Epidaurus. In these regards there was prob- 
ably little difference between old Macedonian cities such as Alorus and 
Edessa and recently acquired cities such as Amphipolis and Crenides- 
Philippi.?^ ‘The Macedones’ who met in the Assembly had their own 
treasury. In Philip's reign the conquered peoples of Thrace were made to 
pay ‘tithes to the Macedones' (Diod. 16. 71. 2); and the plural ‘tithes’ 
indicates that the taxes were levied not only on produce, but also on 
such things as the traffic of goods.?? Similarly Aspendus in Asia Minor 
was required to pay tribute annually to the 'Macedones' (Arr. An. I. 27. 
4). The treasury made donations in accordance with decisions by the 
Assembly; thus a payment by ‘Macedones’ of 5 talents, a large sum by 


* Arr. An. 7. 9. 2-3; for the value of this speech see p. 152 above. 

Y See HM 1. 150ff.; Pella and Dium were models for the riverine harbours made by 
Alexander in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Pakistan. 

% According to Isocrates (s. 5) Amphipolis paid revenues to Philip c.346. at which time it 
was a Macedonian city, providing a squadron of Companion Cavalry to the King's Army. 
An inscription dating to soon after Alexander's reign recorded sums subscribed by 
[Aeg]eae, [Beroea], Edessa, (lacunaj, Atalante, and Europus to Epidaurus (/G IV 617, 15- 
17); see too $/G 269 N for sums given by cities to Deiphi. 

* For an instance in the reign of Amyntas LI sec p. 58 above. 
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Greek city-state standards, was recorded in the inscribed accounts of the 
Delphic Amphictyony in autumn 325.” 

What differentiated Macedonian finance from that of any Greek city- 
state was the almost complete concentration of the State's wealth in the 
hands of the king. Philip and Alexander owned all deposits of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and other minerals; all stands of fine timber; and 
extensive areas of farm land and hunting parkland. They drew very large 
revenues from the exploitation of all these assets. Thus they owned a 
great part of what we should call the gross national product. In addition 
they levied taxes and imposed services on their subjects within the king- 
dom. Such taxes and services were remitted in 334 by Alexander for 'the 
parents and the children' of men killed in action at the Granicus river. 
They were defined as tax ‘on the land, all personal services, and all levies 
on property’ (Arr. An. 1. 16. 5). The tax on land applied apparently to 
owners of land and to tenants of king's land, and to those to whom the 
king had granted hereditable estates; it was probably a tax on produce.*! 
‘Personal services’ has sometimes been interpreted as military service;*? 
but neither the parents nor the children of active servicemen were likely 
to be of an age for military service. The idea of exemption from military 
service is also an anachronism; for a young man in a warrior society 
wanted to serve and become a 'Macedon', and the king could not have 
afforded to forgo the service of Macedonians in this period of expansion. 
"The personal services' were what we should call compulsory labour in 
building city walls, making roads, and a variety of public works.* Levies 
on property were raised presumably on real estate and on movable 
possessions; and these levies may have been demanded only in times of 
crisis, which were not infrequent in Philip's reign. The king was the 
recipient of regular taxes on imports and exports at harbours of the 
kingdom (Plu. Alex. 15. 3) and on the movement of goods from and to 
royal land, whether in the king's immediate possession or granted to a 
deserving subject (SIG 332. 31f.). It is probable that this tax on the 
movement of goods applied throughout the kingdom. 

Some steps in the growth of Philip's resources can be inferred from his 
coinage. The limited funds which he took over from Perdiccas III, the 
payments to the Paeonians and the Thracians, and the expenditure on the 
new equipment of his army left him no margin for issuing a coinage in 
the name of the king, then Amyntas IV. By advancing to Lake Lychnitis 


* Mélanges G. Daux 22, 24. On these passages see Hammond, ‘SPA’ 461 f. 

“l Revenue was derived from a small community, and presumably also from a village, 
which Alexander gave to his friends (Plu. Alex. 15. 3). Cultivators of fallow land near 
Philippi were to pay a tax evidently to the king; see Anc. World 12 (1985) 5, line § 
prostelousi. 

4 Bosworth, C 1. 126. entertains this idea, but Berve 1. 307 was non-committal. 

*? | saw such labourers, including students building a railway in Albania in 1972. 
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in the west Philip brought the silver mines of Damastium within his 
sphere of influence, and in the course of 357 his capture of Amphipolis 
safeguarded his control of the silver mine in Bisaltic territory and of the 
gold mine near Nigrita. In 356 he occupied and strengthened Crenides, 
renamed Philippi, and this advance gave him control of the rich mines of 
gold and silver of Mt Pangaeum and of those in the territory of Philippi. 
He was now able to issue coinage, minted initially at Philippi and using 
the emblems of the Thasian period at Crenides.*^ The dramatic change in 
his fortunes was reported by Diodorus, drawing probably on Ephorus, in 
the following passage. 


Philip increased the yield of the gold mines in the territory of Philippi, until then 
utterly paltry and insignificant, by improving the equipment to such an extent that 
they could bring him a revenue of more than 1,000 talents a year. In consequence 
of this he quickly amassed a fortune and raised the Macedonian kingdom to a 
high pitch of greatness, because he had an abundance of money; for by striking 
the gold coin which was called the 'Philippeios' after him, he organized a con- 
siderable force of mercenaries and bribed many of the Greeks to betray their 
cities to him. (16. 8. 6-7). 


At first the largest gold coin, the stater, was issued only by Philippi in 
its own name, and Philip was content to mint only fractions of the stater. 
In this period he commemorated the victory of his racehorse at the 
Olympic Games of 356 on his silver and bronze coins, which were issued 
from his chief mint at Pella.*° 

The second stage came in 348 with the defeat of the Chalcidian League 
and the acquisition of the Chalcidian mines, which were rich in gold and 
silver (at Stratoniki) and also in copper and iron. It was now that Philip 
produced his first gold stater, the Philippeios, which commemorated the 
victory of his two-horse chariot at the Olympic Games of 348. In the past 
the Chalcidian League had had a finer and more prolific coinage than that 
of Philip. From 348 onwards, with the suspension of Chalcidian coining, 
the gold staters and the silver tetradrachms of Philip established them- 
selves as the most desired currency in the Balkan area and even beyond 
it. For the Philippeioi have been found in Sicily, South Italy, South 
Russia, Asia Minor, Cyprus, Syria, and Egypt. The silver coins were 
dominant in the Balkan area and common in Sicily but not in the eastern 
area. Both gold and silver coins were current throughout the Greek 
peninsula. By the criterion of Aristotle, who said that ‘an abundance of 


“ This dating of the early coinage of Philip, which I proposed in HM 2 (1979) 663 ff. and 
in ‘LIMC’ (1983) 254 ff., differed from that of G. Le Rider's fine publication of 1977. It has 
been shown to be correct by the evidence of coin hoards, adduced by M. Price, NC 89 
(1979) 230 ff. 

*? Str. 7. fr. 20. 

“© See Map 1. in HM 1 for the locations of the mines. 
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coinage’ was the first sign of great wealth," Macedonia, or rather the 
king of Macedonia, ranked first in Europe by a wide margin. 

For local trade within the kingdom and with immediate neighbours 
Philip issued a copious coinage in bronze, suitable for small-scale com- 
merce. The extent to which bronze rather than silver was used in this way 
has been shown by excavation at Olynthus and Mecyberna; for of 
Philip's coins of the period c.356 to 348, the year of Olynthus' destruc- 
tion, there were at Olynthus thirty-seven bronze pieces to one silver 
tetrobol, and at Mecyberna, which continued in existence, there were for 
a longer period sixty-eight bronzes and no silver. Commerce between 
them and Philippi was much less active; for Olynthus yielded three 
bronze coins of Philippi and Mecyberna four. Gold coins and silver coins 
of large denomination were used for bulk purchase and for large under- 
takings such as the hiring of a company of mercenaries, as Diodorus 
indicated (16. 8. 7). Hence the distribution of these coins outside Mace- 
donia. Philip had such an expansion in view from the start. For he 
adopted the Attic standard in gold and the Thracian standard in silver, in 
the expectation that Macedonia would become the intermediary of trade 
between the Eastern Mediterranean and Central Europe. 

It will be convenient to take each area separately and to begin with the 
expansion to the north-west. The victory over Bardylis in 358 and the 
advance to Lake Lychnitis enabled Macedonia to enter the Dardanian 
sphere of trade in the Balkan area and eventually to dominate it. At first 
Philip worked through the coinage and the ingots in silver of Damas- 
tium, which were already established for trade in the region. Philip's next 
advance, completed in 356, went as far as the river Drilon giving him 
control of the mines of copper and iron in the Mati valley. He was in 
immediate contact with two city-states, Epidamnus and Apollonia, which 
were colonies of Corinth. They probably welcomed his control of the 
unruly Illyrian tribes; but they soon found Macedonia a strong rival in 
trade. 

In 344/3 Philip ravaged the territory of the Ardiaei and returned with 
much booty (Diod. 16. 69. 7). He may have penetrated as far as the Gulf 
of Kotor, where a hoard of some 300 silver coins has been found. Two- 
thirds of the coins were tetradrachms of Damastium of the period c.350- 
325, after which Damastium ceased to issue coins. One-third were coins 
of Corinth and her colonies. Where Corinth and her colonies had once 
had almost a monopoly, Macedonia had taken a decided lead. In 337 
Philip fought a battle against Pleurias, probably for the purpose of pro- 
tecting Dardania, which had become part of the Macedonian empire and 

*' Arist. Rhet. 1. 5. 7. 


4 D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus 9. 233 f., 253f., 327 f., and HM 2. 665f. 
* See Hammond, Migrations 75 Map 16 for the mines. 
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was particularly rich in deposits of gold and silver." In 335 Alexander 
arranged for the king of the Agrianians to attack the Autariatae, while he 
himself suppressed the revolt of the Dardanian king and the king of the 
Illyrian Taulantii. The gold Philippeioi were current in this north-western 
area and found their way via Epidamnus and Apollonia to South Italy 
and Sicily. 

The Paeonian kingdom, finally incorporated after two campaigns into 
the Macedonian kingdom, occupied a key position on the trade-route up 
the Axius valley which went north into the heart of Dardania and north- 
east into the land of the Triballi.?' Philip and Alexander left the Paeonian 
kings on their throne and did not interfere with their silver coinage, which 
had a wide distribution to the north of Paeonia.** This rich well-irrigated 
country had deposits of gold, silver, copper and lead at Kratovo, and it 
issued tetradrachms for bulk-trading.?* Thus coastal Macedonia became 
the link between the Aegean basin and the Danube valley for trade 
passing mainly through Paeonia. 

The capture of Amphipolis in 357 ‘contributed greatly to the growth of 
Philip's power, because it was favourably situated towards Thrace and the 
neighbouring regions' (Diod. 16. 8. 3). To the west his control of the 
silver mine at Theodoraki and of the gold mine at Nigrita was safeguard- 
ed, and Amphipolis was a stepping-stone to Crenides-Philippi and the 
Nestus river. Amphipolis controlled the waterway into the Strymon basin, 
the it was the outlet of trade coming down the Strymon valley from the 
central Balkan area and from the Danube valley. The key position on this 
route was held by the kingdom of the Agrianians, south of Sofia, with 
which Philip and then Alexander were on particularly friendly terms. 
Philippi tapped a lesser trade-route into the interior via the middle Nestus 
valley, where the defeated Thracian king, Cetriporis, served as a client 
king of Macedonia. The next important trade-route overland from the 
Aegean basin to central Thrace and the Danube valley ran from Aenus at 
the mouth of the Hebrus river up the river valley into its nich inland plain, 
from which there was easy access to the Greek city-states on the west 
coast of the Black Sea and various routes to the lower Danube valley. 
Philip conquered this area in 342-340, making alliances with some of the 
Greek city-states which had suffered from Thracian attacks. ‘He defeated 
the Thracians in several battles, imposed the payment of tithes to the 
Macedones, founded considerable cities at strategic places, and stopped 
the marauding behaviour of the Thracians’ (Diod. 16. 71. 2). In his 
settlement Philip left the key position on the Hebrus trade-route in the 

*9 J. M. F. May, The Coinage of Damastion (Oxford, 1939) 199f., and Hammond, Ep 
541f. For four silver coinages from places in Dardania see HM 2. 669f. 

3! For the passes of Kačanik and Preševo see Hammond, Migrations Maps 1 and 1a with 
p. 20 and HM 1 Map r1. 


52 See I. L. Merker in BS 6. 54 ‘quite clearly Paeonian trade was with the north.’ 
9 See HM 1 Map 1. 
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hands of the Odrysian monarchy, which supplied troops for Alexander's 
invasion of Asia. Philip probably gave favoured treatment to the Odry- 
sian king; for the Odrysae did not join the resistance to Alexander in 335. 

Philip founded cities in Thrace, as he had done early in his reign in 
the west (see p. 157 above), because he intended to pacify and keep the 
country. We know some of their names — Philippopolis, Cabyle, Drongi- 
lus, Masteira and Bine — and the first of these bears out the remark of 
Diodorus; for Plovdiv, the site of Philippopolis and its natural acropolis, 
lies at the crossing of routes through the rich central plain.?* The sort of 
city which Philip was founding at this time is probably indicated by the 
nature of Alexandropolis, which Alexander established in the territory of 
the Maedi in the middle Strymon valley; for Alexander, being sixteen at 
the time, will have followed his father's policy. The new city had ‘mixed 
inhabitants', not the local Maedi who had rebelled and were now driven 
out, but Macedonians, Thracians, and perhaps some Greeks.’% Theo- 
pompus dubbed one of Philip's cities in Thrace 'Poneropolis', saying that 
Philip sent to it 2,000 rascals from his kingdom; and we may assume that 
there was a considerable admixture of local Thracians.?Ó Philip's aim was 
as it had been in founding cities in Upper Macedonia, to encourage hill- 
people to settle in the plains, develop agricultural resources and engage in 
commerce. For this it was essential that Macedonians should lead the 
way; and at the same time they formed a military reserve at strategic 
points. Philip did not live long enough to see the results; but archaeology 
has shown us that the Hellenization — or more accurately the Macedon- 
ization — of Thrace proceeded rapidly. 

In order to develop the rich resources of central and eastern Thrace 
Philip had to protect the Thracians from raids by the Getae and the 
Scythians, and he therefore aimed to make the lower Danube his frontier. 
He came to terms with Cothelas, king of the Getae on the south side of 
the river, and received his daughter, Meda, in marriage with a handsome 
dowry; and in 339 he defeated the Scythian king, Atheas, probably took a 
daughter of Atheas in marriage and controlled the European side of the 
Danube estuary. It seems that Alexander carried the same policy further; 
for in 335 he crossed the river to capture a city of the Getae north of the 
river, defeated the Triballi who had caused trouble to Philip and was 
approached for his friendship by the Gauls who had settled between the 
head of the Adriatic Sea and the Danube. His Macedonian fleet sailed 
up the Danube — a thing which no Greek fleet had ever done — and was 
able to control the traffic of merchandise which came down the river 

* D. 8. 44; 10.15; FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 110; Str. 320; Pliny, NH 4. 41. 

55 Plu. Alex. 9. 1; Hamilton, C ad loc., followed Tarn in supposing that it was a military 
colony, but there is no evidence of such colonies in Philip's time. 

56 1f this city resembled Alexander's later foundations in size, the 2,000 from Macedonia 


corresponds with the 3,000 Europeans who joined 7,000 local settlers in the city of Diod. 17. 
83. 2. 
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from Central Europe.” While Alexander was in Asia, one of his gen- 
erals, Zopyrion, led an army of 30,000 men (probably mainly consisting 
of Thracians) across the Danube, penetrated as far as the Borysthenes 
(Dnieper) and laid siege to the Greek city-state Olbia, no doubt with the 
co-operation of a Macedonian fleet. But terrible storms wrecked the fleet 
and the army was totally destroyed by the Scythians.?? This disaster was 
followed by the revolt of the Odrysian king, Seuthes. The situation in 
Thrace was finally and fully restored after the death of Alexander by 
Lysimachus (see p. 246 below). 

The importance of Thrace was shown by the creation of a special 
commander, called ‘the General of Thrace’, who was responsible for the 
area east of the Triballi, the Agrianians, and the Nestus river up to the 
Black Sea coast. ? He had a Macedonian fleet under his authority in 
the Black Sea; and on that account he was styled 'the General of the 
Pontus [i.e. the Black Sea]' by Justin (12. 2. 16). Thrace provided large 
revenues and excellent troops, which served in great numbers under 
Alexander in Asia and were stationed especially in Pakistan. More im- 
portantly, the pacification of Thrace from 340 to the revolt of Seuthes c.325 
laid the basis for agricultural and commercial development and opened 
up new spheres of trade for Macedonia and for the Greeks in the lower 
Danube and in the Black Sea. Hellenization had already begun at the 
courts of the three Odrysian kings who were eventually overwhelmed by 
Philip; for they were issuing coinage in the Greek manner and, like Philip 
and Alexander, delighted in the use of gold and silver plate, made by 
Greek craftsmen.” 

The chief trade-route between the Aegean basin and the harbours of 
the Black Sea was through the Hellespont and the Bosporus. Philip was 
quick to realize the importance of seapower. The materials for shipbuild- 
ing were plentiful in the Macedonian kingdom, his Greek subjects, espe- 
cially in Chalcidice and Amphipolis, were seafarers, and his Macedonians 
made excellent marines. The great basin at Peller was, unlike even the 
Peiraeus, safe from sea-raiders. He developed a small, but very efficient, 
fleet of a few triremes and of penteconters and triaconters. They acted in 
support of the army on the Thracian coast and already in 353 were able to 
outwit an Athenian squadron of twenty triremes near Neapolis.$! They 
protected their own shipping and raided Athenian possessions and mer- 


3? FHG 3. 161 (Satyrus) F 5; Just. g. 2. 1, the usual method in adopting a successor being 
to marry him to the heiress: Arr. An. 1. 3-4. 

55 Just. 12. 2. 16-17: 37. 3. 2; Curt. 10. r. 43, Macrob. Saturn. 1. 11. 33. 

* FGrH 156 (Arrian) F 1, 7 gives such a definition of Thrace; cf. Hammond, 'SPA' 471. 
Arr. An. 7. 9. 3 thus does not exaggerate, pace Brunt. L ad loc. 

“ See the article of R. Hoddinott in ILN (December 1986) 56f. on the Rogozen 
Treasure, containing sixty-five silver vessels. Some are inscribed with the names of Cotys, 
Cersobleptes, and Sadocus. 

él Polyaen. 4. 2. 22. 
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chant ships as far afield as Imbros, Geraestus, and Marathon in 352.9? His 
attempt to capture Perinthus and Byzantium with the help of his fleet 
failed, but his victory over Athens at Chaeronea enabled him to dissolve 
the Athenian Alliance and take for himself the Thracian Chersonese, i.e. 
the European side of the Hellespont. As ruler of Thrace and as héegemón 
of the Greeks of the Common Peace, Philip was master of the waterway 
to the Black Sea, and in 334 the army of Alexander and the Greeks and a 
combined fleet of 60 Macedonian warships (mostly penteconters and 
triaconters) and 160 Greek triremes crossed the Hellespont into Asia 
unchallenged.9 Two years later Alexander had under his command war- 
ships of Macedonia, Greece, Cyprus, Phoenicia, and Egypt, and he held 
the thalassocracy of the Eastern Mediterranean and the Black Sea, which 
Athens had sought in vain. 

Philip and Alexander were extraordinarily successful in dealing with 
the wealthy city-states of the great Thessalian plain. The strongest of 
them, Larissa, remarkeable for its fine and prolific silver coinage through- 
out their reigns, was their stanuch supporter. Philip entered Thessaly on 
the side of the states which formed the Thessalian League and against 
the tyrants of Pherae and their allies in 355. He was thereby on the side 
of the Amphictyonic Council of Delphi and against the Phocians. The vic- 
tory of Philip and his Thessalian allies in 352 led to the destruction of 
some Thessalian opponents (Crannon, Pharcedon, and Tricca among 
them), the marriage of Philip to Nicesipolis of the leading family at 
Pherae, and the election of Philip as President (arkhoón) of the Thessalian 
League for life. Then or later he was given control of the revenues which 
were paid by the city-states and by the neighbouring hill-peoples (perioi- 
koi) to the League, and he annexed to Macedonia much of Perrhaebia 
and Magnesia. Writing in 346, Isocrates was amazed at the confidence of 
the Thessalians in Philip; and from then until the death of Alexander 
superb cavalrymen of the Thessalian well-to-do class served with distinc- 
tion alongside the Companion Cavalry. Equally important were the addi- 
tion of territory to the kingdom and the economic alliance between the 
two countries, which turned the current of Thessalian export from the 
Gulf of Pagasae northwards to the benefit of Macedonia. Two cities — 
Gomphi in the south-west and Phthiotic Thebes in the south-east — 
changed their names to Philippi, probably because they received some 
Macedonian settlers at the request of Philip. The chief currency in Thes- 
saly continued to be that of Larissa, Philip's closest ally.“ 

We turn last to the Molossian state, consisting of numerous tribes, 


& D. 4. 34. 

® For the Macedonian fleet see p. 128 above. 

5* [soc. 5. 20-21; see Griffith HM 2. 218ff., 267ff., 523 ff. On the coinage see Martin, 
Sovereignty 43ff., 49; Steph. Byz. s.v. Philippoi. Macedonian coinage was not current in 
Thessaly until late in the 320s. 
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among which were the Orestae and the Tymphaei in 359. The victory of 
Philip over Bardylis in 358 relieved Molossia of its great fear of Dar- 
danian invaders and brought Philip the hand of a Molossian princess, 
Olympias, in marriage in 357. She gave birth to Alexander in the follow- 
ing year. In 350 Philip was at war with the Molossian king, Arybbas, the 
uncle of Olympias. At the time, if not earlier, Philip annexed Tymphaea, 
Orestis, and Parauaea, so that his enlarged kingdom became the imme- 
diate neighbour of Molossia; and he took to his court the brother of 
Olympias, called Alexander. It seems that Arybbas became a dependent 
king and that the bronze coinage of Philip was used instead of the 
Molossian coinage. Then in 342 Philip expelled Arybbas, put Alexander 
on the throne, captured three Greek cities in the peninsula of Preveza 
(then called Cassopaea), and added them to Alexander's kingdom. The 
bronze coins were recalled and reissued with the names of the Casso- 
paeans and the Elaeans (of the Acheron basin) overstruck upon them; 
and the Molossians began to coin again in their own name. The 
economic aspects are interesting. Tymphaea and Parauaea have the finest 
summer pastures for sheep; and by annexing them Philip exercised a 
strong control over the economy of Epirus in which the transhumance of 
sheep was a major item. Both regions possessed stands of timber. The 
population, partly nomadic and partly settled, were of hardy stock and 
well armed. Thus Macedonia gained in material resources and in man- 
power. Between 350 and 342 the Molossian group of tribes were politic- 
ally and financially dependent in some respects on Macedonia. From 342 
onwards a strengthened Molossian state, in close alliance with Macedonia, 
was able to trade directly from the coast of the Preveza peninsula with 
Corcyra and so with the West. As a result of Philip's policies the Molos- 
sian State and its allies in Epirus were soon so much strengthened eco- 
nomically that in 334/3 Alexander accepted the invitation of Tarentum 
and took an army of ‘Molossians and their allies’ across the straits of 
Otranto to southern Italy. 

The financial and economic achievements of Philip, though less specta- 
cular than his military achievements, were equally important. He created 
a strong and stable economy within his enlarged kingdom which was 
to sustain Macedonia as a leading power for almost two centuries. He 
developed a new orbit of trade, extending from southern Epirus and 
southern Thessaly to the lower Danube and from the Adriatic coast of 
Albania to the west coast of the Black Sea, of which the centre was Mace- 
donia and the director was Philip and after his death Alexander. The 
financial and economic achievements of Alexander, though mainly in 

55 See Hammond, Ep 533f.. and for the coinage S45 ff., contrary to the view of P. R. 


Franke, Die antiken Münzen von Epirus (Wiesbaden, 1961). 
& See Hammond, Ep 22ff., 25, and Migrations 4o ff. 
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Asia, strengthened the economy of the Eastern Mediterranean and 
brought additional wealth to the coffers of the State and to many Mace- 
donians. But the period of unity after the death of Alexander was to be 
all too short. 

It remains to comment on expenditure. Philip spent enormous sums on 
maintaining a large and efficient army, which included large companies of 
Greek mercenaries; on building and maintaining a navy; on subsidising 
the movement of populations; on founding new cities; and on reclaiming 
land, developing agriculture, and improving mining techniques. He used 
the profits of one campaign to fund the next, and his commitments were 
constantly increasing. Theopompus condemned him as a spendthrift, and 
Greek writers made much of Alexander being in debt when he invaded 
Asia. But the truth was that the king of Macedonia possessed enormous 
assets and his credit was almost unlimited. Thus it mattered little that 
Alexander inherited a mere 60 talents and debts of 500 talents from his 
father and that on crossing to Asia two years later he owed 800 talents, 
when we remember that the mines of Philippi which yielded 1,000 talents 
a year provided only a tiny fraction of his revenues. 


3. The keeping of records and the Royal Journal 


Greek city-states kept records of their legislative decisions and their 
executive instructions. The earliest were on wood (e.g. Solon's laws on 
wooden Axones which survived for some 400 years) and on treated hide 
(diphthera, e.g. in Hdt. 5. 58. 3), and from the fifth century onwards 
some important documents were inscribed on stone. No doubt similar 
records were kept by the Macedonian State, so that it had a copy for 
instance of the treaty between itself and Athens c.415 and of that be- 
tween itself and the Chalcidians c.393. Such copies have not survived in 
Macedonia; we owe our knowledge of these treaties to copies on stone at 
Athens and at Olynthus. It is self-evident that the Macedonian records 
were on perishable materials such as wood and hide which were in 
plentiful supply, and not on stone which was lacking in most of the 
Macedonian plains. Where it did exist, it was often unsuitable for inscrip- 
tions, because it was sandstone, porus, or conglomerate. Conservative as 
they were by nature, the Macedonians preferred to continue with the 
traditional materials until fashion changed with the Hellenistic period and 
more use was made of stone. The alternative supposition that the Mace- 
donians were illiterate and had no records cannot be seriously maintained 
since the discovery of acts of the Molossian State — more remote from 


$9 FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 217. These are the most reliable figures (in Arr. An. 7. 9. 
6). 
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Greek influence than the Macedonian State — which were inscribed on 
stone c.370-368 Bc. 

The centralization of military command, executive authority, religious 
ceremonial, and financial direction in the person of the king, and through 
him in the Companions whom he chose to act on his behalf, made it 
earliest mention is of a junior secretary, Eumenes of Cardia, a talented 
young Greek, who was at the court of Philip from 343 to 336 (Nepos, 
Eum. 1. ‘scribae loco’). His title was grammateus, ‘recorder’, his office 
communication was possible only by letter; and after 358 a deputy might 
be 150 km. away at Lake Lychnitis or 210 km. away at the Nestus river. 
A precise record of the king's orders, for instance in military, religious, 
and financial matters, was essential, if an officer or priest or agent was to 
be held to account. When further territories were acquired outside the 
kingdom and Philip absented himself from Macedonia for a year or so at 
a stretch, there must have been constant correspondence between his 
deputy at Pella and the king in the field. And in the last years of his reign 
Philip was fully engaged in diplomatic exchanges with most of the city- 
states of the Greek peninsula. 

Where responsibility was so centralized, a competent secretariat was 
essential. It probably existed long before Philip became king, but the 
earliest mention is of a junior secretary, Eumenes of Cardia, a talented 
young Greek, who was at the court of Philip from 343 to 336 (Nepos, 
Eum. 1. ‘scribae loco’). His title was grammateus, ‘recorder’; his office 
was to grammateion, ‘the record office’; and he kept ta basilika grammata, 
*the royal records'. He served Alexander in the same rank ('eodem 
gradu’), i.e. as a Companion, and became archigrammateus, ‘chief recor- 
der’; and as such he ‘wrote up the Ephemerides (the ‘day-by-day’ journal) 
of Alexander.' This Royal Journal was a separate item within the collec- 
tion of records; it was also called ‘the king's hypomnémata’ (‘memoran- 
da') Other items were accounts of journeys, geographical surveys, 
botanical lists, reports on mineral resources, dealings with embassies, 
correspondence with commanders and administrators, and financial ac- 
counts." Probably in 326, and certainly in 324, Eumenes moved to a 
military command, and his successor in writing up the Royal Journal was 
Diodotus (Athen. 10.434 b)."! The chief recorder and his staff travelled 


85 FA 1956. 1ff.; cf. Hammond, Ep 525 ff. 

© The Greek terms are in Plu. Eum. 1. 2; Arr. An. 5. 24. 6 and 7. 4. 6; Athen. 10. 434 b 
(Ephémerides); Diod. 18. 4. 2 (hypomnémata). For later kings Polybius wrote of the 
department as to grammateion and of ta basilika grammata (4. 87. 8; 18. 33. 2). Livy called 
the records ‘commentarii regii’ (45. 31. 11; cf. Plb. 30. 13. 10). 

7 See Berve 1. 47-52 for examples and Hammond, ‘RJ’ (1988) 131 ff. 

7! Éumenes served in 326 as a trierarch on the Indus. In 324 he became Commander of 
the Companion Cavalry. Such duties seem incompatible with the office of chief recorder, 
and in my opinion Athenaeus means that Diodotus succeeded Eumenes. 
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with the king on his campaigns. The importance of the records being 
complete was shown, when an accidental fire destroyed some papers in 
Eumenes' quarters and Alexander ordered his satraps and generals to 
send to him copies of the destroyed papers (Plu. Eum. 2. 3, indicating 
that the satraps and the generals kept records in a similar way). This 
passage among many others shows that the records reported much more 
than Alexander's personal acts from day to day, as a modern diary might 
do. 

Some items in the records of any king were confidential. The chief 
secretary had therefore to be a man of trust 'because he was inevitably a 
participant in all planning’ (Plu. Eum. 1. ‘necesse est omnium consiliorum 
esse participem’) like the Secretary to the Cabinet. The secretariat and 
the records, which we may call for convenience the Royal! Journal from 
now on, accompanied the king even on a military campaign, whether far 
afield in Asia or near by at Larissa in Thessaly.” When a king died, we 
may assume that his successor inherited the Royal Journal and kept it at 
hand for as long as any of its plans or orders were operative. Thereafter it 
was kept presumably at Aegeae, like a set of the dead king's armour, and 
was a part of the royal family's possessions."^ When Alexander died and 
Perdiccas was appointed to act on behalf of the successor, Philip Arrhi- 
daeus, the Royal Journal of Alexander was 'taken over by Perdiccas' and 
the plans contained in it were brought before the Assembly of the Mace- 
dones for consideration (Diod. Sic. 18. 4. 2-3).^ When this Royal 
Journal ceased to be relevant, we may assume that it was sent together 
with the mummified corpse of Alexander on the way to Aegeae, where it 
would be with the Royal Journals of earlier kings. 

However, the corpse of Alexander was intercepted and taken to Pto- 
lemy in Egypt. There the Royal Journal came into the possession of 
Ptolemy, and it was surely used by him, when he wrote and published his 
own history of Alexander, probably in his old age c.285- 283 ac." After 
the death of Ptolemy the Royal Journal of Alexander was placed prob- 
ably in the Library at Alexandria; for it was the subject of a commentary 
in five books by Strattis of Olynthus, so-called not because he was born in 
Olynthus (i.e. before its destruction in 348), but because his family had 
come from there.” This Strattis wrote other books, one being ‘On the 


7 Contra W. Will, Alexander der Grosse (Stuttgart, 1986) 13. thinks that the Ephe- 
merides were concerned ‘mit privaten Gewohnheiten’. 

73 Plu. Eum. 2. 3; Plb. 18. 33. 2 (the Journal of Philip V). 

™ The armour of all previous kings was carried at the Xanthica ceremony. 

75 The probable source is Hieronymus of Cardia, a dependable historian; see HM 3. 96. 

76 The date is disputed. For the reasons for my date sce THA 83-5. 

7 FGrH 118 (Strattis) T 1. Berve no. 726 and others assumed that Strattis was born 
before 348. but a man ‘of Olynthus' figured in a late-third-century list of mercenaries in 
Egypt (P. Lond. Inv. 573 (2) verso = PPerr. Il xxxv (a)). 
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end of Alexander', which no doubt drew on his knowledge of the Royal 
Journal of Alexander. The Journal itself, being of enormous length with 
an entry for each day of Alexander's action-packed life as king, was not 
something which could be readily consulted. Thus the citations which 
were made from the Royal Journal by later writers, such as Plutarch, 
Arrian, and Aelian, might have been taken direct from a text or from 
an intermediary author, e.g. from Strattis citing directly from the Royal 
Journal. 

How did the Royal Journal report the main activity of Alexander, 
warfare? We learn most from the early chapters of Arrian, Anabasis, 
following the Preface, in which he said that his narrative came from 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus, and that he would add as 'sayings' some mate- 
rial from other writers. Since these early chapters contain no 'sayings' at 
all, we know that Arrian drew only on Ptolemy and Aristobulus for his 
subject, which was the Balkan campaign of 335, and especially from 
Ptolemy, to whom military matters were most congenial.” We see from 
our reading of Arrian that Ptolemy's account was very much longer than 
that of Arrian, was based on a day-by-day record of events, concentrated 
its attention on the orders and the actions of the king, and gave minute 
and precise details of military dispositions, unit strengths, Macedonian 
losses, and those personnel who shared in the king's own actions.’ In 
particular an action intended by Alexander was reported, though it did 
not eventuate (1. I. 11-12), and on two occasions an order by Alexander 
was reported, though it was not fufilled (1. 6. 5, 10). These considerations 
led me to the belief that most of these chapters came from the Royal 
Journal through the filter of Ptolemy and then through abbreviation by 
Arrian.™ 

In 1985 W. Clarysse and G. Schepens published a fragmentary papyrus, 
which they dated to the second century Bc.?! They showed that the sub- 
ject of the papyrus was the Balkan campaign of Alexander in 335, since 
some points in the papyrus were found also in the narrative of Arrian. 
They thought that the papyrus was a copy of a Hellenistic narrative of 
that campaign, but they noted that there were serious provens with the 
Greek text if their theory was correct. I have argued® that the papyrus 


78 This is the general opinion, since Ptolemy and Aristobulus are the subjects to be 
supplied with /egousin at I. 1. 5. So too Bosworth, C t. 16 ‘passages like the account of the 
Danubian campaign seem extracted in toto from Ptolemy with no additional material added 
from other sources’; see also his p.51. 

7 See Hammond. ‘ACI’ 77f. and Alex. 48, 57. 

8° Hammond, Alex 57 ‘there is to me no doubt whatever that Ptolemy was drawing on the 
King’s Journal.’ i 

8! In Chronique d'Égypte 60 no. 119-20 (1985) 30-47. with the title ‘A Ptolemaic Frag- 
ment of an Alexander History'. I am most grateful to them for sending me an offprint of 
their article. 

&€ In GRBS 28 (1987) 331 ff. 
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gave not a text of, but a commentary on, a narrative of the Balkan 
campaign, and that such a commentary could only be that of Strattis on 
the Royal Journal of Alexander. From the papyrus, fragmentary though it 
is, we see that the Royal Journal was extremely detailed in military 
matters and centred on the king's orders and actions. 

If my interpretation of the papyrus is correct, the Royal Journal ran 
from Alexander's accession to his death and it was available in its en- 
tirety for Strattis to undertake his commentary thereon. Such a conclu- 
sion demolishes the current, widely held theory, that the original Royal 
Journal was displaced very early by a forged Royal Journal, and that the 
references to, and the citations from, the Journal are to be attributed to 
the reading of the forged Royal Journal by authors who thought mis- 
takenly that they were using the genuine Royal Journal.® For no forger, 
however clever, could have forged a Journal of such enormous length and 
complexity of detail and could then have expected to convince contem- 
porary participants like Ptolemy and Aristobulus that his forgery was true 
to the facts as they had experienced them. We must return to the earlier 
belief of scholars that there was a genuine Royal Journal, that Ptolemy 
used it and that Arrian's narrative, being based primarily on that of 
Ptolemy, is far more dependable than the narratives of other writers 
which were based in the main not on Ptolemy. My own narrative in this 
book rests on this conclusion. 

To return to the record of events in the Royal Journal of Alexander, 
we can see that it was as true a record as possible, because it was written 
not for publication, but to be an aide-mémoire for the king. Thus one of 
the Antigoni turned to his own Journal, in order to inform himself of the 
responses made to previous embassies (Polyaen. 4. 6. 2). Letters to and 
from the king were recorded, whether in substance or in full; for instance, 
Philip V made haste to destroy his royal records at Larissa, in case 
incriminating letters should fall into enemy hands (Plb. 18. 33. 2; Livy 45. 
31. 11). Every order and every day-by-day act of the king, e.g. in sacri- 
ficing, hunting, entertaining, negotiating, adjudicating, and commanding 
in the field, were recorded. Ptolemy fitted his selection from the Journal 
into the framework of his history, and Arrian made his own abbreviation 
of what he read in Ptolemy. Both Ptolemy and Arrian added their own 
colour as admirers of Alexander and as literary artists; but on the whole 
they preserved the substance of the record of the Journal accurately. 
Thus we may be confident that the excerpts from the Royal Journal in 
Arrian are correct, that military accounts in reference to Alexander are 


83 This theory was initiated by L. Pearson in Historia 3 (1955) 429ff. [ have consistently 
supported the earlier belief in Alex 1ff., with Appendices 1 and 3, THA 4-11. and in ‘RJ’ 
(1988), despite such statements as that of Bosworth, C 1. 23, that the earlier theory is 
‘impossible to sustain’. 
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dependable, and that the summary or citation of documents, such as 
Darius' letters and Alexander's reply to Darius' first letter, are substan- 
tially true.” Speeches in Arrian are in a different category. Addresses 
before battle and debates at a meeting were regarded as parts of the 
literary setting and might have been worked up or even invented by a 
historian, because there was no obvious reason for most of them to have 
been recorded verbatim in the Royal Journal. But for a grave crisis such 
as the mutiny at Opis, Alexander might have had his speech recorded in 
the Journal. Each case has to be judged on its merits. 


4. Philip's and Alexander's ideas in Europe 


In the years before Philip the Macedonian state in its widest sense con- 
sisted of three layers of persons. First, there were the Macedones of the 
traditional kingdom who had served or were serving in the field army of 
the king and possessed the full franchise as well as a local franchise. 
Second, there were the free persons of the traditional kingdom who 
possessed only their local franchise. Third, there were the various peoples 
of individual kingdoms, whose kings ruled over them but were under an 
obligation to act as allies of the king in time of need. Philip's idea was to 
move the third layer into the position of the second layer by bringing the 
kings into his own court as Companions and by making their people free 
persons with a local franchise within his enlarged kingdom. To express 
this idea in territorial terms, the territories of the hitherto loosely asso- 
ciated kingdoms were to be absorbed into the (thereby enlarged) king- 
dom, and the inhabitants were henceforth to pay taxes to the king. The 
opportunity to implement this idea came first in the west with the defeat 
of Bardylis and the acquisition of western territories up to the shore of 
Lake Lychnitis. The Pelagones, Lyncestae, and Elimeotae lost their mon- 
archies and became peoples (ethné) within the enlarged kingdom, each 
people having its own local administration and citizenship. He added 
extra territory and extra people to the Lyncestae and probably to the 
Pelagones, and he created a new regional people around the Prespa lakes 
with the name Eordaei. In later years Orestae, Tymphaei, and Parauaei 
were brought into the fold, losing their monarchies and retaining their 
local administrations and citizenships. 

In terms of force, the enlarged kingdom was the product of the military 
power of the cavalry and the pikeman-phalanx. But Philip wanted in this 
western area not a forced, but an integrated, kingdom. He achieved this 
by implementing a second idea, namely to create for the recent entrants 
into the kingdom an opportunity to rise into the first layer by being 
chosen to serve in the king's field army and thereby to hold the full 


9^ Arr. An. 2. 14: 2. 25. 1. 
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franchise as Macedones. The opportunity was given by moving groups of 
recent entrants into the cities of the traditional kingdom, where they 
would enjoy equal facilities of education and training, and by founding 
new towns or expanding existing towns in the new territories which would 
be peopled by the leading local families and by people transplanted from 
the traditional kingdom. In each case one effect was to mix people of 
different backgrounds and give them a common interest in their city or 
town; but the chief object was to recruit greater numbers of educated and 
trained men for the king's field army. In less than twenty years that army 
almost trebled in size. 

Integration was not easy. The Macedonians of the traditional kingdom 
had a conservative pride in their own institutions and spoke an idiosyn- 
cratic dialect of Aeolic Greek among themselves. The western peoples 
had been distinct from one another and independent for centuries, and 
they spoke a strong dialect of West Greek, which resembled that of the 
Molossians in Epirus. Moreover, there were Illyrian-speaking people in 
the additional territories which looked towards the lakes. Philip's aim was 
to encourage the adoption of the standard form of Greek, known as the 
koiné, which was already widespread in peninsular Greece. He therefore 
insisted on the use of the koine in the administration of the kingdom and 
of its local divisions, and in all units of the field army. Any ambitious. 
Illyrian-speaker, for instance, would have to learn standard Greek in 
order to serve in any administrative post or in the field army. The require- 
ment of a standard language made good military sense, and the adoption 
of standard Greek rather than, say, the Macedonian dialect brought the 
western peoples of the enlarged kingdom into the orbit of Greek culture. 
The founding of new towns and the expansion of existing towns were 
designed to encourage a settled form of agriculture and to stimulate 
commercial growth, and thus to narrow the gap between the western 
peoples and those of the traditional kingdom. 

Philip had different ideas for the eastern part of his enlarged kingdom. 
He left the Paeonians in the position of the third layer, that is obedient to 
their own king, who had sovereign rights in his own territory, but owing 
taxes and service as allies in time of need. He respected the traditions, 
the religious beliefs, and the language of the Paeonian people, who had 
developed cities before the Macedonians had done so and had been 
cultural leaders before the Persian invasion. A strong, prosperous, and 
loyal Paeonia was needed to withstand the pressure of barbarian peoples 
from the north and to support the growing trade with central Europe. 
The Paeonians, we may assume, maintained their own armed forces, and 
we know that they contributed at least one squadron of élite cavalry to 
Philip's field army. These cavalrymen no doubt spoke standard Greek; 
but they did not become Macedones. 

He showed the same respect for the religions and the languages of the 
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peoples to the east of the lower Axius who were mainly Thracian by 
race, and their communities continued to administer their own local 
affairs, thereby keeping their own identity, as for instance 'The Bisaltae', 
into the Roman period. They too provided at least one squadron of élite 
cavalry to Philip's field army, but did not become Macedones. In this area 
Philip planted some new towns with a mixed population, including an 
element from the traditional kingdom, and he took steps to encourage 
agriculture and commerce, which were likely to promote some degree of 
Macedonization in the long run. 

The Greek city-states presented a different problem. Some he incor- 
porated in the enlarged kingdom, banishing confirmed opponents and 
adding settlers from the traditional kingdom. Some of the latter were, or 
became, Macedones, through serving in the field army. They probably 
played a leading part in the administration of what was now a Mace- 
donian city. Other city-states he destroyed either by expelling the inha- 
bitants (e.g. of Methone) or by selling them into slavery (as at Potidaea). 
Some sites were reoccupied by settlers of the king's choice. In all cases 
the cities were subordinate to the king and ceased to be independent city- 
states; and some were renamed (Oesyme becoming Emathia). At the end 
of his war with the Chalcidian League Philip destroyed the buildings of 
the League's leading city, Olynthus, and sold the inhabitants into slavery.5? 
He disbanded the League and deprived the individual city-states of their 
independence. In particular he fixed the frontiers of each state, as we 
learn from an inscription soon to be published by I. Vokotopoulou. If a 
state had supported him, he may have made a treaty of 'alliance' with it, 
but an unequal alliance in his own favour. We have suggested that many 
of their citizens served in the Macedonian fleet, but did not become 
Macedones; indeed we do not know of any Chalcidian Greek becoming a 
Companion of Alexander. The Greeks of these cities were like the 
Greeks who were mentioned by Thucydides as resident in Macedonia and 
serving as hoplites. Within the limitation that they were subjects of the 
king they managed their own affairs and had their own citizenships. They 
were valuable members of the kingdom in that they engaged in com- 
merce, helped to spread Greek culture, and were skilled in seafaring. 

Philip was much concerned to improve the productivity of the king- 
dom, and he had very remarkable success. But intensive cultivation 
needed more workers on the land, and at the same time he was taking 
thousands of farmers off the land to serve in the field army. He met the 
need by bringing men, women, and children captured in the Balkans to 


55 There is evidence that he destroyed Stagirus also (Plu. Alex. 7. 3); the city ‘Zeira’ in 
Diod. 16. 52. 9 may be another instance, or 'Zeira' may be a corruption of 'Stageira', a 
variant form of Stagirus. 

55 [soc. 5. 20, writing in 346, was referring to Greek cities within the sphere of Philip in 
the north; see Griffith in HM 2. 223 n. 3 and 377. 
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swell the population of cities and towns in his kingdom (Just. 8. 6. 1 
‘quosdam bello captos in supplementis urbium dividit), probably as free 
persons and not as slaves. He was able to weld the various peoples and 
races into a united kingdom. The principles which he followed seem to 
have been racial tolerance, religious tolerance, respect for local loyalty 
and local autonomy, equality of opportunity to enter and rise in the 
service of the king, insistence on the priority of winning military supre- 
macy, and the pursuit of glory by valour in battle. 

It was by victory after victory that Philip created the Balkan empire. 
Like Athens and Sparta, he made the conquered peoples pay taxes and 
provide military service on demand. Unlike Athens, which planted 
colonies of Athenians on the best land of some of her subjects, Philip and 
Alexander as his deputy founded towns with mixed populations of Mace- 
donians, Thracians, and probably Greeks, in the middle Strymon valley 
and in the Thracian plain, and he encouraged the development of agricul- 
ture and commerce. He aimed to impose peace and to create prosperity 
within the setting of subjection to Macedonia. His treatment of peoples 
and city-states varied. Some client kings were left as free as the king of 
Paeonia, others were no doubt restricted; tribes without kings managed 
their own affairs, and treaties were made with the Greek city-states as 
allies of the king." If he had not been assassinated, his expeditionary 
force for Asia would have included many thousands of fine troops from 
the Balkan empire. 

The Greek city-states of the mainland constituted a different problem; 
for they were extremely numerous, divided one against another, and all 
intensely possessive of their independence. To subjugate them and to hold 
them down in subjection would have absorbed all the military resources 
of Macedonia. Instead Philip applied his military power by stages and in 
such a way as to win acceptance from some city-states and to obtain for 
himself a position of authority. Thus he came to be elected President of 
the Thessalian League in 352, Commander of the forces of the Amphic- 
tyonic League in 346, President of the Pythian Games, Commander of 
the forces of the Amphictyonic League in 339, and Commander of the 
forces of the Greeks of the Common Peace in 337. He fought consistently 
in the cause of Apollo. His soldiers went into battle wearing wreaths of 
the laurel of Apollo® in 352, and he came south in 339 to punish 
Amphissa and Amphissa’s allies for an act of sacrilege. He represented 
the war against Persia as a crusade, to punish the Persians for having 
profaned the temples of the Greek gods, and to liberate the Greeks in 
Asia from Persian domination (Diod. 16. 89. 2, 91. 2). He put the heads 


8? Diod. 16. 71. 2; Just. 9. 2. 1. (Apollonia). 
88 Just. 8. 2. 3. 
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of Heracles, Apollo, and Zeus upon his coins, he advertised his victories 
at the Olympic Games, and he dedicated a fine building, the so-called 
Philippeum, to Zeus of Olympia. 

He used his influence with the Council of the Delphic Amphictyony to 
publicize a desire ‘to promote religious observance, common peace, and 
reconciliation’ among the Greek states (Diod. 16. 60. 3). When he had 
demonstrated the military power of Macedonia at Chaeronea, he brought 
this desire to fruition. At his instigation all city-states of the mainland 
except Sparta and all tribal states of the mainland except those of Epirus 
swore by all the gods and goddesses of the Greek pantheon to maintain 
a common peace, to act together against any violator of that peace, to 
respect one another's constitution and liberty, to refrain from revolution- 
ary and subversive measures, and to unite in suppressing all brigandage 
and piracy (or in modern terms, kidnapping and highjacking).?? There is 
no doubt that for Philip religion and politics were intertwined. 

The secular advantages of an undertaking to ensure peace, reconcilia- 
tion, and legality were obvious to a philosophical observer such as 
Isocrates, who regarded the endiess series of internecine wars in Greece 
as ‘madness’ (Epistle 3, to Philip). The same can be said of the under- 
takings of the League of Nations, the United Nations Organization, and 
the European Economic Community. But for success they depend on the 
authority given to the Council and on the presence of a powerful leader. 
In 338/7 the delegates of the member states who formed the Council cast 
their votes not on the basis of one vote for each state, but in proportion 
to the military and naval strength of each state or group of small states. 
The decisions of the Council were binding on all member states. The 
Council was empowered to call up troops in the same proportion from the 
member states, in order to keep the peace and to deal with outside bodies, 
and to appoint an individual commander of those forces (hégemdn). 
Within the organization there was no outstandingly powerful and com- 
mitted leader. This weakness was overcome by the formation of a defen- 
sive and offensive alliance between the Greeks of the Common Peace and 
the Macedonian State, under which each party guaranteed the continua- 
tion of the other party's political form.?! 

A by-product of the alliance was the entry of the Greeks of the 
Common Peace into the war which Macedonia was already waging 


9" This is not to say that a ‘common peace’ ensued. See T. T. B. Ryder. Koine Eirene 
(Oxford, 1965) 145 ff. and Griffith in HM 2. 463 ff. 

9 See Hammond, HG? 571 ff. HM 3 Appendix t, and Griffith in HM 2.623 ff. 

?! For this point, which is disputed, see HM 3 Appendix 1, where the evidence is cited 
(mainly Tod, GH/ 177. 10—11; Just. 9. 3. 4. 7; Arr. An. 3. 24. 5 ciK auugiaziaz mpog Maxcóóva;; 
and for judicial proceedings Tod, GH/ 192. 11-15; SIG 665, 19-20: Plb. 9. 33; Livy 38. 34. 
8). For a different view see Griffith. HM 2. 626ff. I agree with him that the Greek states of 
the Common Peace were not allied with one another. 
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against Persia. The next step was the natural one, to appoint the com- 
mander of the Macedonian forces to command those of the Greeks of the 
Common Peace, namely Philip. His duties as commander (hegemon) 
were concerned with the maintenance of the Common Peace as well as 
with the crusade against Persia. 

The bond which tied the Greeks of the Common Peace to Macedonia 
was a strong one. If a Greek state should break its oath by leaving the 
Common Peace or by failing to contribute to the war against Persia, it 
would be liable to very severe penaities, which were probably stated in 
the covenant, but are not known to us. Even if several states were to 
abscond, the military power of Macedonia and the remaining states was 
likely to be far superior. If Persia should be defeated, there would be no 
great outside power to which dissident Greek states could turn for help. 
No doubt this was in Philip's mind in 338. 

Philip's dealings with Persia had begun in the 350s, sometimes friendly, 
sometimes hostile, and they had led to war for the control of the Helles- 
pont in 340. After his victory at Chaeronea he controlled the European 
side of the Hellespont, but strategically that was not enough. His aim 
was to control the Asiatic coast of the Aegean basin at least, and for that 
purpose he needed the support of the Greek states at sea. Thus Philip's 
setting up of the Common Peace, the alliance with Macedonia, and the 
prosecution of war against Persia were all parts of a single plan. 

In 336 an advance force of Macedonians and Greek mercenaries (its 
size is not known) crossed into Asia and captured the coast as far south as 
Ephesus, liberating the Greek cities en route. If he had not been assassin- 
ated, Philip would have crossed at the head of the combined forces of the 
Greeks of the Common Peace and Macedonia at a time when Persia had 
been weakened by two years of dynastic confusion and Darius III had just 
occupied the throne. It is impossible to say whether Philip aimed to gain 
possession of Asia Minor or to complete the conquest of Persia. Either 
achievement was within his capability. 

The meteoric rise of the feeble Macedonian kingdom of 359 to the 
leading position in Eastern Europe (Diod. 16. 1. 3) was due principally to 
three internal factors: the genius of a young king who enjoyed extra- 
ordinarily wide executive poweres under the constitution; the prowess 
and loyalty of a physically tough race of warriors; and the nature of the 
Macedonian State in which king and army had a monopoly of decision. 
Genius alone was not enough; for, as Cleitus was later to say to Alexan- 
der, 'the achievements are in great part the achievements of the Mace- 
dones' (Arr. An. 4. 8. 5). The partners which made up the Macedonian 
state — king and army — were equally responsible. As a young man of 
twenty-two years Philip had an originality, a creativity, and an energy 
which, even when he was acting as a regent, had untrammelled scope. 
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Had he been born in Athens, he could not have become even a member 
of the Council until he was thirty and he would have been held in check 
thereafter by the safeguards of the democratic constitution. The men of 
Lower and Upper Macedonia who succeeded in entering the king's field 
army were engaged in war after war for a period of twenty-three years. 
The total number of casualties in relation to the size of that army was 
certainly high; but it was small in relation to the reservoir of manpower in 
the enlarged kingdom. Other men, properly educated and trained, were 
constantly coming forward from the cities and the towns, and they main- 
tained the standards set by the older soldiers, whose service had begun 
sometimes under previous kings. In the words of Diodorus, ‘when Philip’s 
career was cut short by fate, he left armed forces so numerous and of 
such quality that his son Alexander would have had no need of allies to 
overthrow the supremacy of Persia’ (16. 1. 5). The constitution of the 
Macedonian State was calculated to awaken loyalty, and it was stream- 
lined for military efficiency. The potential of monarchy in such a state had 
already been appreciated by Greek political thinkers, who were disillu- 
sioned with the principles and practices of democracy. Plato put his faith 
in the concept of a philosopher-king with authoritarian powers, and 
Isocrates thought that nothing would save the world of Greek city-states 
from anarchy except the leadership of a wise king. 

Philip won an empire and the leadership of the Greek city-states by the 
power of the sword. In the non-pacific world of his day there was no 
alternative for a king who intended his kingdom to survive and expand. 
He destroyed or weakened allies who broke their oaths, like Olynthus 
and Thebes, overthrew tribal aristocracies, and razed some cities in the 
Balkan area which refused to accept his suzerainty, and he destroyed 
some city-states in Thessaly and Phocis for reasons not known to us. 
These acts of destruction incurred less censure from ancient writers, who 
saw them probably as necessary if Philip was to achieve his purpose, than 
they do from modern writers, who are familiar with the wanton acts of 
cruelty and genocide of their own generation. What impressed Ephorus, 
who lived until 330 or so, and Polybius, who was no friend of Macedonia, 
was less Philip’s acts of war than the skill in diplomacy, the geniality of 
disposition, and the insight which marked his statesmanship (Diod. 16. 
95. 2-3), and the sincerity, humanity, and generosity of the settlement 
which he made with Athens after his victory at Chaeronea (Plb. 5. 10. 
1-5; cf. Aeschin. 2. 100). These qualities, combined with a charismatic 
personality and a deep religious faith, enabled him to create the greater 
Macedonia, which was destined to overthrow the Persian Empire and 
dominate eastern Europe for a century and a half. In the judgement of 
Theopompus, a Greek of Chios, who lived through the reigns of both 
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Philip and Alexander, ‘Europe had never produced such a man as Philip, 
son of Amyntas'.? His words still ring true. 

The ideas of Alexander in Macedonia were no different from those of 
Philip. Indeed he emphasized the continuity in his speeches (Diod. 17. 2. 
2) and in a document recently published from Philippi. There he safe- 
guarded the right of the native Thracians to cultivate 'as many areas as 
have been given to them by Philip', and he confirmed a similar right for 
the Philippians in another area 'as Philip granted'. He too accorded 
favoured treatment to Philippi, giving it additional territory to possess 
and receiving embassies as if from an independent state. In another 
inscription (see p. 160 above) he continued Philip's policy of founding 
cities of Macedonians within the kingdom. 'King Alexander gave to 
Macedones (Calindoea and the places round Calindoea — the lands of 
Thamiscus, Camacae, and Tripoae.' We do not know whether some of 
the Bottiaeans who had possessed these cities for some centuries lived on 
as citizens of Macedonian Calindoea, or whether they were all transport- 
ed to one or more cities elsewhere in the kingdom. The arrangements 
recorded in the two inscriptions were made in the winter of 335/4. It was 
important that the line of communications from Pella to Asia should be 
protected by strong and well-placed cities at Calindoea and Philippi. 

The same continuity was very clear in the matter of coinage in Europe. 
Alexander's mints at Pella, Amphipolis, Philippi, and Damastium went 
on issuing the popular coinage of Philip, still carrying the name of Philip, 
in gold and silver until at least 328, and these issues were mainly those 
which circulated in the Balkan peninsula, Southern Italy, central Europe, 
and Asia Minor. Alexander's own coinage in gold and silver, starting in 
331, whenever it was destined for Europe, carried his name without the 
title basileus,” as in the case of Philip; and Alexander reproduced the 
emblems favoured by Philip from 331 onwards: Athena Alcidemus, Nike, 
Heracles, and Zeus. As more and more bullion was sent home by Alex- 
ander, the mint at Amphipolis became the most prolific in the world. The 
small denominations in silver and the bronze coins of Alexander, which 
were minted for circulation in Macedonia, show the head of a young 
Heracles and an eagle, as the coins of Amyntas III had done, and some 
devices used by Philip, such as the head of Caranus, Apollo wreathed with 
laurel, and the weapons of Heracles. Some devices were connected with 
religious cults in Macedonia, e.g. the thyrsos, the thunderbolt, and the 


9? FGrH 115 F 27. 

Alexander as King of Asia put the title basileus as well as his name on coins for 
circulation in Asia. A clear indication that he did not use the title on coins for circulation in 
Europe has been provided in /liria 1985. 1. 191; for of 426 silver coins of Alexander which 
were found in a hoard west of the Koritsa basin only one had the title basileus. 
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torch.” Unlike Philip, Alexander did not portray himself on any of his 
current coinages. He changed the standard of his silver coinage from 
Philip's Thracian standard to the Attic standard (as already in gold); for 
Macedonia became the leading banker of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Alexander's aim in Greece was to win the positions which his father 
had held in a personal capacity as an experienced and trusted statesman 
and not officially as head of the Macedonian state. Alexander was in 
comparison untried, a mere youth of twenty years, in fact as Demos- 
thenes described him, a 'Margites' or Mad-Hatter (Plu. Demosth. 23. 2). 
As soon as Alexander had buried his father, he marched south with the 
full Macedonian army ready for action, which showed any doubters that 
he was in earnest. Side-stepping some Thessalian troops who had intend- 
ed to stop him at the Tempe pass, he presented himself for election first 
as President of the Thessalian League and then as persona grata at the 
Council of the Amphictyonic League. The Thessalians elected him, and 
with the support of their votes the Council acclaimed him as leader of the 
Greeks. Alexander let it be known that he pardoned those who had made 
dissident moves in their states, and he accepted apologies from Thebes 
and Athens for such moves, as he passed south. The Councillors of the 
Greek League assembled at the request of Alexander, and at Corinth, 
with the Macedonian army encamped near by, they listened to his tactful 
speech, elected him as their hégemon and reaffirmed their declarations of 
alliance with Macedonia and a joint war with Alexander as supreme 
commander against Persia.” Thus, in form at least, all Greek states of 
the mainland, except Sparta, committed themselves without prevarication 
to obey the commands of Alexander in military and naval matters. He 
and his army returned to Macedonia without more ado, in autumn 336. 
In the Balkan campaign of 335 his methods were the same as those of 
Philip; for he took women and children captive (Arr. An. 1. 1. 13 and 
probably 1. 4. 4-5), defeated hostile forces, left as client kings those who 
submitted (the kings of the Triballi, Dardanii, and Taulantii), and enter- 
ed into friendship and alliance with more distant tribes. He treated the 
king of the Agrianians with special honour and would have given him the 
hand of his half-sister Cynane, in marriage, but for the death of the king 
soon afterwards. The attitude of Alexander towards him as an equal is 
interesting.” The Agrianians and the other tribes were ordered in 335 to 
provide troops for the campaign of 334. In all respects the arrangements 
made by Alexander in the Balkans seem to have been the same as those 
of Philip. 
The Greek states of the mainland, apart from Sparta, were also raising 
9* For the coins see HM 3. gif. with detailed references. 


%5 Diod. 17. 4 gives the fullest account; see Griffith in HM 2. 629f. on the title hégemón. 
96 Arr. An. 1. S. 4. 
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troops and equipping triremes in accordance with the demands of the 
Council of the Greeks and the Aégemón. The latent opposition came to 
the surface when Alexander was far away in the Balkans. The storm 
centre was Thebes. After the battle of Chaeronea Philip had penalized 
Thebes for breaking her oaths of alliance with him. Anti-Macedonian 
leaders had been executed or banished; an emergency government of 
Three Hundred had been imposed; and it had been compelled to ransom 
not only the prisoners, but also the dead, except for the members of the 
Sacred Band, whom Philip honoured (see. p. 119 above). À Macedonian 
garrison occupied the Cadmea, the inner citadel of the strongly fortified 
city. The cities razed by Thebes — Plataea, Orchomenus, and Thespiae — 
were reconstituted, and they were members of the Boeotian League.” 
When the Common Peace had been established in 337, the government of 
the Three Hundred and the presence of the garrison were no doubt 
confirmed, and a quota of troops for service against Persia was fixed, in 
both 337 and 336. 

During the absence of Alexander the exiled Thebans and Boeotians 
proceeded via Athens to Thebes, overturned the constitution, and kid- 
napped and executed two officers of the Macedonian garrison during 
summer 335. They entered into understandings with anti-Macedonian 
politicians in Aetolia, Athens, Argos, Elis, and Arcadia. Demosthenes 
and Lycurgus had helped the Theban exiles on their way, and Demos- 
thenes had been in communication with Persia and received a large sum 
from Persia, with which he equipped the dissidents. After spreading a 
rumour that Alexander had been killed in the Balkans and that the 
Greeks of the Common Peace were therefore released from their oath to 
obey his commands, Demosthenes persuaded the Athenian Assembly to 
enter into alliance with the dissidents at Thebes and to send an army to 
reinforce them. The other states converted their understandings into 
alliances and the Arcadians at least sent troops as far as the Isthmus. 
There were, no doubt, hopes of further subsidies from Persia." 

The rising was paralysed by the sudden arrival of Alexander at the 
head of an army, which had marched at great speed along the Pindus 
range and through western Thessaly.” The Theban leaders declared that 
this Alexander was not the king, but Alexander Lyncestes. The leaders of 
other states knew better. Athens dropped her alliance; the Arcadians 
turned back from the Isthmus; and the Aetolians made no move. On the 
other hand, Alexander called up the troops of cities in Boeotia and 


797 Just. 9. 4. 6-8; Diod. 16. 87. 3; Paus. 9. 1. 8 and 6. 5. 
% Diod. 17. 4. 8, 5; 17. 8. 2-9. 1; Plu. Demosth. 23. 2; Aeschin. 3. 238-40; Din. 1. 10, 
18-21; Curt. 3. 13. 5; [Demades] On the Twelve Years 17; Just. 11. 2. 8. 
For the route sce Hammond in Megas Alexandros 171 ff. A very similar route was 
suggested by A. K. Vavritsas in "Avazrtóvtaz vv dpyaia ‘Edipera (Thessaloniki, 1977) 26 f. 
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Phocis which were faithful to the terms of the Common Peace, and on the 
third day after his arrival he moved all the forces to the south side of the 
city, which was closest to the beleaguered garrison in the Cadmea. During 
the three days a detachment of Thebans made a sortie and killed some 
Macedonians; but Alexander offered a free pardon if Thebes was pre- 
pared to re-enter the Common Peace and let the dissident leaders be tried 
by the Council of the Greeks of the Common Peace. 

Within the walls an Assembly of the People considered the offer. Some 
speakers advised acceptance ‘in the public interest’ (Arr. An. 1. 7. 11), 
others rejection. The Assembly chose rejection, probably in the belief 
that armies were on the way from Aetolia, Athens, and the Peloponnese. 
Alexander waited for a change of heart. But his Macedonians were 
angered by their casualties and afraid for the safety of their comrades 
in the Cadmea. Perdiccas, a brigadier who was a member of the royal 
house, engaged the enemy on his own initiative, and in the general battle 
which ensued the Theban infantry, after an initial success, panicked and 
the Theban cavalry fled. In the street fighting the Boeotians and the 
Phocians were merciless in repaying massacres in which their families had 
been victims. Within a few hours the city with the highest military reputa- 
tion in Greece was overcome. 9? 

The news chilled the allies of Thebes. The Athenians congratulated 
Alexander on his success, the Arcadians condemned their leaders to 
death, the Eleans recalled the pro-Macedonians whom they had just 
exiled, and the Aetolians asked for forgiveness. The fate of Thebes was 
enough to discourage any further rising as long as the Macedonian army 
was at hand. But Alexander was preparing to invade Asia. He relied on 
the Council of the Greeks of the Common Peace not only to provide con- 
tingents and ships for the invasion, but to join with the army of Antipater 
in holding the Greek peninsula against any Persian offensive by sea. 
What was he to do with Thebes? The Theban Assembly had persisted in 
breaking its oath of allegiance to the Greeks of the Common Peace and 
had joined the enemy, Persia, as in the Great Persian War of 480/79. He 
had acted as the elected hegernón; he had called up contingents of the 
local Greeks of the Common Peace; and he had asked the Thebans to 
rejoin the Common Peace and to have the rebel leaders tried by the 
Council of the Common Peace. He had either to disregard the Council 
altogether and let Thebes recover; or he had to continue to act as 
hégemon and refer the matter to the Council. He chose the latter course; 
and it is to be remembered that he too had taken an oath to abide by the 
charter of the Common Peace. 


100 Arr. An. I. 7. 1-9. 8; Diod. 17. 9-13, being mostly fiction derived from Cleitarchus 
(see Hammond, THA 13-15, 26f.); Plu. Alex. 11. 6-10. 
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The Council decreed the destruction of the city and the selling of the 
population into slavery. As hégemón, Alexander carried out the decree, 
selling some 30,000 persons into slavery for 440 talents, preserving the 
temples and the house of Pindar, and sparing personal friends and official 
representatives of Macedonia. !?! The destruction of the city reinforced the 
effect of the military conquest and was a further deterrent to any would- 
be defector from the Common Peace and the war against Persia. 

Alexander acted throughout with legality. Whether there was a full 
meeting of the Council or one attended only by representatives of the 
states which had sent troops’ was the responsibility of the Council. He 
must have guessed in advance that the Council would vote as it did, if it 
was to honour the charter of the Common Peace; and he knew also that 
Thebes was hated by many states which had suffered during the period of 
Theban hegemony. The question remains whether Alexander would have 
been wiser to keep the matter in his own hands, disregard the rights of 
the Council of the Common Peace, and forgive Thebes once again in 
order to demonstrate that he was merciful and in the hope that he would 
thereby inspire a closer co-operation between the Macedonians and the 
Greeks. That might well have been a more statesmanlike course, in that a 
policy of reconciliation was likely in the long run to bring more benefit to 
Macedonians and Greeks alike than one which many Greeks regarded as 
a policy of deliberate terrorism (Diod. 17. 14. 4; Plb. 38. 2. 13; Plu. Alex. 
II. II). 

After the destruction of Thebes Alexander made no move against the 
states which had allied themselves with Thebes, and he modified his 
original demand that Athens should surrender Demosthenes and other 
leaders to him. He insisted only that a mercenary general, Charidemus, 
should be exiled.!°? Arrangements for the invasion of Asia went ahead, 
and in spring 334 the Greeks of the Common Peace contributed their 
agreed quota of 2,400 cavalry, 7,000 infantry, and 160 triremes with crews 
totalling some 32,000 men. In 333/2 the Greeks played a decisive part 
in limiting the naval offensive of Pharnabazus, who established advanced 
stations at Tenedos near the Hellespont and at Siphnos in the Cyclades 
and sent subsidies to Sparta and some dissidents in the Peloponnese. If 


19! The Theban losses were given as 6,000 and the Macedonian as 500 in Diod. 17. 14. 1, 
not necessarily reliable as the source was Cleitarchus. 

102 Arr. An. 1. 9. 9, limiting those at the Council meeting to those which participated in 
the action, seems inconsistent with of izpayor at 1. 9. 10, and so may be an error, due to 
abbreviation. Diodorus (17. 14. 1-3) and Justin (11. 3. 8 'in concilio' — 4. 7) provide a full 
meeting with a debate, at which the states mentioned as taking part in the action wanted the 
severest penalty (as Plu. Alex. 11. 11). The source of Diodorus and Justin was probably 
Cleitarchus, whose interest in Greek affairs may have led him to give a fuller account. Since 
Alexander wanted the Council to decide, he would have preferred a full meeting, so that the 
descision was beyond question a legal one. 

193 Diod. 17. 15; Plu. Demosth. 23. 5; Just. 11. 4. 9-12; Arr. An. I. I0. 2-6. 
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the naval states of the mainland had joined Pharnabazus, the advance of 
Alexander in Asia would have been arrested. As it was, the Greek and 
Macedonian fleets regained control of the Aegean basin, where the Per- 
sians aroused opposition by installing tyrants and employing pirates. 

The king of Sparta, Agis III, continued the struggle in Crete with 
Persian help. Then in 331 he launched an offensive with the Spartan army 
and 10,000 mercenaries, hired with Persian gold. He destroyed a small 
Macedonian force and was joined by defectors from the Common Peace 
— Elis and most of Arcadia and Achaea. At the time Antipater had sent 
reinforcements of Macedonians to Asia, the Macedonian general in 
Thrace rose in revolt and Alexander was thousands of kilometres away 
in Persia. It was a grave crisis. But the other Greek states stood by the 
Common Peace and the alliance with Macedonia, and in 330 the com- 
bined forces of Macedonia, the Balkan empire, and the loyal Greeks — 
totalling some 40,000 men — overwhelmed the Spartan coalition. Anti- 
pater referred the treatment of the defeated states to the Council, and 
the Council referred it to Alexander. His decision was accepted: the 
arrest of some leading Spartans, the inclusion of Sparta in the Common 
Peace, and the imposition of fines on Elis and Achaea.* The com- 
bination of severity at Thebes and of reconciliation thereafter proved 
successful during the life of Alexander. 


104 Arr. An. 2. 13. 4-6; Aeschin. 3. 133 and 165; Din. 1. 34: Diod. 17. 48. 1-2: 62-3. 3 
73. 5-6; Arr. An. 3. 16. 10; Just. 12. 1. 6-11; Curt. 6. 1. 2-21. See E. Badian, Hermes 95 
(1967) 190ff. and E. I. McQueen, Historia 27 (1978) 53 ff. 
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THE MACEDONIANS AND THE GREEKS OF 
THE COMMON PEACE IN ASIA AND 
EGYPT 334-323 


I. Alexander and the indigenous peoples 334—330 


Greek city-states practised a narrow form of imperialism towards one 
another and enslaved non-Greek peoples wherever possible. The cam- 
paigns of Sparta and her allies in Asia in the 390s, with forces not far 
short of those which Alexander had at his disposal, were marked by the 
garrisoning of 'liberated' Greek cities, the winning of huge quantities of 
loot, and the alienation of the native peoples and the local Greeks as 
well. Philip's form of imperialism in the Balkans was liberal in that he 
encouraged local self-government and instigated economic progress; but 
his methods were like those of the Greeks in acquiring loot and in 
destroying confirmed opponents, and the end was subjection to the rule 
of Macedonia. He may have envisaged the same policy for conquest in 
Asia. Isocrates, who had a knack of anticipating Philip's plans, advised 
him to exercise imperial rule over as many barbarians as possible (5. 154). 
It seems in fact that Parmenio, the general appointed by Philip to com- 
mand the vanguard in Asia, acted in the traditional manner; for he 
stormed a Greek city, Gryneum, which had probably been reoccupied by 
Persian troops, and sold its population into slavery. As far as we know, 
he made no effort to enlist the support of the Asian peoples. 

Aristotle's advice to Alexander was certainly similar to that of Isocrates 
to Philip; for Aristotle shared the typical Greek view that Asian people 
were ‘by nature slaves'.! Alexander had the courage and the confidence 
at the age of twenty-two to initiate a new policy in Asia. One reason was 
probably his realization that the Macedonian kingdom was too small a 
base and the number of Macedonian soldiers too few in relation to the 
huge populations of Asia and Egypt for him to add an Asian empire to 
the Balkan empire and hold vast numbers of peoples in subjection. He 
needed to ‘liberate’ the peoples genuinely from Persia's despotic rule and 
to win acceptance of his liberal rule from them. This introduction will 
help us to understand his acts on landing on Asian soil and his treatment 
of Asian peoples from then onwards. 

While the main army crossed the Hellespont higher up, Alexander 


1 Arist. Pol. 1285"20-3; Plu. Mor. 329 € = Austin, HW 19. 
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sailed to the coast of Troy. The first to spring ashore, he hurled his spear 
into the ground and declared, 'from the hands of the gods I accept Asia, 
won by the spear' (Diod. 17. 17. 2); and he made the prayer that 'those 
lands would accept him as their king not unwillingly’ (Just. 11. 5. 10). 
Next, he dedicated his own armour to Athena, goddess of Troy, took a 
sacred shield from her shrine (as a Crusader might take a piece of the 
Cross), and sacrificed not only to the Greek heroes, but also to Priam, 
the king of Troy who had suffered so terribly at the hands of the Greeks.? 
He intended to win the gods and the heroes of Asia to his side. The army 
was ordered not to pillage and loot in Asia, and after his victory at the 
Granicus river he did not capture Asian men, women, and children and 
send them as loot to Macedonia. Instead, he gave honourable burial to 
leading Asian officers, enlisted any leading Asian soldiers who were 
willing to serve, and told the local peasants to cultivate their own posses- 
sions in freedom (Arr. An. 1, 16. 6, 17. 1). He continued to bury 'the 
bravest of the enemy’ in this way (Epit. Metz 62 and Itin. Alex. 15). A 
Greek city, Zelea, which had been occupied by the Persians, was pardon- 
ed on the ground that it had been compelled to take the Persian side (the 
contrast with the fate of Gryneum is obvious). 

On reaching Sardis, which long ago — before 546 — had been the capital 
of the Lydian kingdom, he granted to the Lydians ‘freedom’ (i.e. from 
Persian rule) and self-government under their traditional laws (1. 17. 4). 
They were, of course, to accept Alexander as King of Asia; but he 
presented himself as a liberal king, and their full acceptance of him 
became clear when they were the first Asian people to provide their own 
troops — 300 cavalry and 2,600 infantry —as reinforcements for his army 
in Asia (Curt. 6. 6. 35), reaching him in 330. The Carians had their own 
royal house. Alexander recognized the queen, Ada, as their ruler, and 
she adopted him as her son in gratitude. He made her ruler of all Caria 
(Art. An. 1. 23. 8). When Darius tried to negotiate after his defeat at 
Issus in 333, Alexander replied, among other things, that he himself held 
the land as the gift of the gods, that the soldiers of Darius were serving 
willingly under himself as their king, and that Darius must address him as 
King of Asia and come to him as Lord of all Asia (2. 14. 7-9)? 

In a secular age it is natural to regard Alexander's words and acts as 
propaganda only. But that is to overlook the religious faith of Alexander. 
The sacred shield of Athena of Troy was carried into battle by one of his 

2 The ultimate source of the accounts which have survived seems to have been Callis- 
thenes' official history, containing what Alexander thought to be important. The inter- 
mediate source of Diodorus was probably Diyllus, and of Justin Cleitarchus (see Hammond, 
THA 35-7, 96). In general see H. U. Instinsky, Alexander der Grosse am Hellespont 
(Godesberg, 1949). 


3 These phrases call to mind the remarks of Alexander when he landed in the Troad. For 
the letter (2 Austin no. 6) see p. 192 above, and G. T. Griffith in PCPS 14 (1968) 33 ff. 
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immediate retinue, and it saved his life at the city of the Malli in 326/5 (6. 
9. 5, 10. 2). His first dedication after the victory at the Granicus was to 
Athena at Troy (Str. 593). At Sardis he planned to build a temple to 
Zeus; thunder and unseasonably heavy rain showed him where to place it 
(1. 17. 5-6). At Gordium he learnt that whoever untied the knot of the 
yoke in the temple of Zeus would become King of Asia. He undid it that 
day, and during the night there was thunder and lightning, said to be 
signs of Zeus’ will. Next morning Alexander sacrificed ‘to the gods who 
had shown him the signs and the untying of the knot' (2. 3. 8).* 

In Greek belief — and especially in the plays of Aeschylus which Alex- 
ander read — Zeus the King ruled the universe, and his son Heracles was 
the benefactor of mankind. On his first silver coins, minted in Cilicia after 
the victory at Issus, Zeus the King was seated with a long staff, and the 
head of a young Heracles was shown on the reverse. The seated Zeus 
resembled the seated Baal on the preceding Persian issue, and Heracles 
was the counterpart of the Phoenician god, Melkart. For the Macedonians 
and the Greeks the message was that Zeus was ruling over Asia, and that 
young Alexander was acting as Heracles had done. For the Asians the 
emphasis was on continuity with their earlier traditions." Here religion 
and propaganda went hand in hand. After the victory at Gaugamela in 
331 Alexander was acclaimed King of Asia by the Macedonians of his 
army (Plu. Alex. 34. 1). He recorded that acclamation in his own words, 
which were inscribed on a dedication to Athena in Rhodes: 'King Alex- 
ander, having mastered Darius in battle and having become Lord of Asia, 
made sacrifice to Athena of Lindus in accordance with an oracle’ (FGrH 
532 F 1, 38). 

When a high-ranking Persian, Mithrenes, surrendered the citadel and 
the treasury of Sardis, he was taken into the retinue of Alexander and 
treated with honour. Then after the battle of Gaugamela he was appoint- 
ed satrap, i.e. civil governor, of Armenia. A very distinguished Persian, 
Mazaeus, who had commanded the Persian right wing in the battle of 
Gaugamela and surrendered his sons and himself after it, was appointed 
satrap of Babylonia, the richest province of the Persian empire, and was 
allowed to issue coinage, a unique privilege for a satrap. Such an appoint- 
ment was without parallel in Greek history. It is unthinkable in modern 
times; for it is as if Rommel had surrendered after the battle of El 
Alamein and been appointed Viceroy of India. Some weeks later Abulites, 
a Persian satrap, surrendered Susa and its treasury. He was appointed 
satrap of Susiana. These appointments by Alexander were the more 
remarkable in that Darius was still King of Kings and might raise another 


4 See Hammond, Alex. 88 and Bosworth, C 1. 184 ff. 
> Price, Coins no. 61, and Hammond, Alex Fig. 35 on p. 285. 
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imperial army. Alexander wished to demonstrate in this striking manner 
that able Persians were as likely as able Macedonians to be appointed to 
high administrative posts in his Kingdom of Asia. 

He had already shown a readiness to employ non-Macedonians in his 
settlement of Egypt. Earlier in 331 he had appointed two Egyptians as 
civil governors of Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt respectively; an Egyp- 
tian Greek, Cleomenes, as civil governor of the region near Suez; and a 
Greek as civil governor of the western-frontier area. The Egyptians were 
ordered to manage their own affairs and raise their own taxes 'in accord- 
ance with their ancient practices’ (as the Lydians had been told to do), 
and the leading Egyptian official in each local region was to deliver to 
Cleomenes the tax due to the king. On the other hand, Macedonians 
commanded the defence force and the fleet of thirty triremes; and Mace- 
donian and Greek officers were in charge of the Greek mercenaries 
serving in Egypt. Alexander arranged also for the training of 6,000 young 
Egyptians, known as 'the king's boys' (basileioi paides); they were prob- 
ably to become pikemen and serve in the king's field army in due course. 
Thus during these first years in Asia Alexander was laying the foun- 
dations on which the government of the Kingdom of Asia was to be 
constructed. 

Religious tolerance was a remarkable feature of the Macedonian king- 
dom. Alexander showed his respect for the religious practices which he 
found at Troy, in Lydia, Caria, Phrygia (at Gordium), and so on. Con- 
sequently, religious leaders welcomed him, except at Tyre, and even the 
High Priest of the Jews at Jerusalem saw him as the servant of Jehovah. 
In Egypt the priests accepted him as ‘Pharaoh’ and ‘King of Upper Egypt 
and King of Lower Egypt, beloved of Ammon and selected of Ra', and as 
Pharaoh he sacrificed ‘to the other gods and especially to Apis’, the 
sacred bull, thereby contrasting himself with Artaxerxes III of Persia, who 
had outraged Egyptian feelings by slaughtering an Apis bull in 343. Again 
propaganda and religion went hand in hand. Alexander won acceptance 
in the hearts of the Egyptians and he himself deepened his religious 
experience. For he went to Siwah to consult the oracle of the Egyptian 
deity, who was worshipped in Macedonia at Aphytis and in Epirus at 
Dodona as Zeus Ammon, and he received in response ‘so he said, all his 
heart desired' (Arr. An. 3. 4. 5). In the years thereafter he had Egyptian 
priests in attendance as ‘the most skilled in the reading of the stars’ (Curt. 
4. 10. 4), carried out the sacrifices which Ammon had ordered, and 
consulted Ammon after the death of Hephaestion. 


* See Arr. An. 3. 5. 2-5 and Suda s.v. basileioi paides. 
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Within three years, and with scarcely any loss at sea, Alexander and the 
Greeks obtained thalassocracy in the Eastern Mediterranean, a thalasso- 
cracy which Athens and her Allies had failed to win despite heavy losses 
in the 450s. In number of ships the Greeks played the leading part. For 
the Greeks of the Common Peace provided 160 triremes, manned by some 
32,000 men, as compared with Macedonia's twenty-two triremes and 
thirty-eight small warships, their crews totalling perhaps 7,000 men." But 
it was the strategy of Alexander and the speed of his campaign on land 
which determined the issue. 

The two fleets covered the crossing to Asia and maintained supplies for 
the army. While the Macedonian fleet stayed guarding the Hellespont, 
the Greek fleet and the merchant ships enabled Alexander's army to 
move quickly down the west coast and isolate the Persian garrison at 
Miletus. Then in summer 334, a Persian fleet of 400 triremes arrived and 
offered battle. Parmenio advised engaging the enemy at sea, partly be- 
cause an eagle had been seen astern of the Greek ships which were 
beached, and the eagle was a messenger of Zeus. Alexander decided 
against engaging a superior fleet, which had better-trained crews, espe- 
cially those of Cyprus and Phoenicia; and he interpreted the omen of the 
eagle to mean that ‘he would conquer the ships from the land’ (Arr. An. 
I. 18. 6-9, 20. 1). Soon afterwards he disbanded the bulk of the Greek 
fleet and kept the best ships — those of Athens, twenty in number, and 
some other triremes, as he advanced south.® 

His aim was to capture Cyprus and the coast of the Lebanon, from 
which the best contingents of the Persian fleet drew their supplies of oars- 
men and gear (1. 20. 1).? In 333 the Persian fleet came near to success in 
the central Aegean; but the Macedonian fleet held on to the Hellespont, 
and the Greeks of the Common Peace and Antipater put fleets to sea 
and checked the Persian advance (see p. 204 above). Meanwhile vic- 
tory at Issus in November 333 gave Alexander access to the Lebanese 
coast. There all the Phoenician cities joined Alexander except 
Tyre, which enjoyed a favoured position under Persia and hoped to 


7 These figures are based on the sixty ships of Diod. 17. 17. 2 being Macedonian ships; 
the Greek fieet being 160 triremes (Arr. An. 1. 18. 4); and the 182 ships of Just. 11. 6. 2 
being ali triremes. 

5 Diod. 17. 22. 5. 

? Brunt, L ad loc, ‘Al. was probably thinking only of the coast of Asia Minor’, misleads; 
for the Phoenician and the Cyprian flotillas took oarsmen from their own bases, not from 
the coast of Asia Minor. Bosworth, C 1. 143, finds it ‘difficult to suppose that Alexander 
saw so far ahead'; but this is to underestimate the ability of Alexander. who was not by any 
standards a short-sighted blimp. 
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preserve her naval superiority. The siege of Tyre, an island fortress 
thought to be impregnable, lasted from January to July 332 and achieved 
its purpose, the elimination of the naval base and the collapse of the 
Persian fleet. The siege of Gaza followed.! When Alexander entered 
Egypt in December 332, most of the Eastern Mediterranean was con- 
trolled by fleets obedient to his commands: Greek, Macedonian, Cyprian, 
Phoenician, and Egyptian. His ships already occupied Pelusium, and his 
army was welcomed by crowds of Egyptians, who had risen in revolt from 
Persia. Envoys from Cyrene made a treaty of friendship and alliance with 
Alexander. They saw that the thalassocracy of the Eastern Mediterranean 
was passing into the hands of Alexander, as he had foreseen (Arr. An. 2. 
17. 4). In summer 331 a Macedonian fleet off the Peloponnese was 
reinforced by 100 warships which had been contributed by Phoenicia and 
Cyprus. Alexander showed the same confidence in employing these war- 
ships which had so recently opposed him at sea, as he did in training large 
contingents of Lydians and Egyptians on land. 

Thalassocracy and trade went hand in hand. Greek and Macedonian 
merchantmen now enjoyed the freedom of the seas throughout the East- 
ern Mediterranean and traded direct with Syria, Egypt, and Cyrenaica. 
Alexander had prepared for this development by enlarging towns and 
founding new cities on the coast or on trade routes inland, as he ad- 
vanced. Already in 334 he arranged for his officials to change the small 
village of Troy into 'a free and non-tribute-paying city with appropriate 
buildings’, and he made further arrangements after his victory in 331 
to increase its size, found a very splendid temple, and institute games 
(Strabo 593).!! He realized its importance as a port of call at the entrance 
to the Hellespont and as a terminal of overland trade. Priene, a Greek 
city, which was being rebuilt on its present magnificent site, then near the 
mouth of the Maeander, received a grant of money and also of land from 
Alexander, who was given the privilege of dedicating the temple of 
Athena of the City (Athena Polias). He exempted the city from paying 
the 'contribution' (syntaxis), which liberated Greek cities normally paid 
towards the cost of the war against Persia.'? His purpose was to develop 
the city and its harbour, Naulochus, as a terminal for trade coming down 
the Maeander valley. 

He realized the importance of the Gulf of Issus, where he founded two 
cities, Aegae on the west coast and Alexandria-ad-Issum (now Isken- 
derun) on the east coast; and he made a settlement, called Bottia, in the 
valley of the Orontes (renamed the Axius), close to the site of the later 


10 Tyre suffered the fate of Thebes. The defenders of Gaza fought to the death. 

!! Strabo used the proper terms for the Macedonian officials, epimelétai (see Hammond, 
'SMO). 

12 See Tod, GHI 184, 185, 186. 
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city, Antioch. Other cities which were founded in these years or shortly 
afterwards, were Arethusa between Hama and Homs, Gadara east of 
Lake Tiberias, Pella near Beisan, and Gerasa in Jordania. These cities in 
Cilicia, Syria, and Palestine were mixed cities. The Macedonians were 
few, but influential (mostly wounded in the battles and the siege of Tyre), 
the Greeks were numerous enough to give the cities a Greek character, 
and the indigenous people participated. He was, of course, continuing the 
policy which Philip had practised in the Balkan area with success. 


When Alexander came [down the Nile] to Canobus ... the site seemed to him 
very fine for the founding of a city which would become prosperous. Seized with a 
longing for the task. he himself set down the markers for the city, deciding where 
the market-place was to be built in it and how many temples in honour of which 
gods, these being the Greek gods and Isis of Egypt, and where the circuit-wall 
was to run [it was to be some 15 kilometres in length]. 


This passage in Arrian's account of the founding of Alexandria in Egypt 
is indicative of the personal interest of Alexander in the founding of his 
new cities. The site was like the sites of large Macedonian cities, being on 
level or undulating ground and possessing extensive agricultural lands; 
and it resembled Pella in having a riverine harbour with access from the 
sea even during the flooding of the Nile. Alexandria, like most of his 
cities, was built by the Macedonian army with astonishing speed, and the 
‘demes’ or wards into which it was divided were named, probably by 
Alexander, after Macedonian gods and heroes. 

Membership of the demes was restricted to the full citizens, who bore 
arms and conducted the ‘democratic’ constitution with its Assembly, 
Council, and boards of magistrates. These full citizens, being mainly 
Macedonians and Greeks, had two citizenships, that of a deme and that 
of Alexandria. The second grade of citizens were simply citizens of 
Alexandria. This was, of course, copied from the system in Macedonia 
(see p. 63 above). Greek-speaking immigrants entered the lower grade 
of citizens, but the bulk of the native Egyptians were without citizenship 
and lived under Egyptian law, administered by Egyptian judges, and 
practised their own religion. The laws of the city were binding on all the 
population, which soon included slaves.'* The city was subject to the 
orders of the king. Otherwise it was free and self-governing. It flourished 
exceedingly, because it became the chief commercial centre of the south- 
eastern Mediterranean. 

In the winter of 332/1 he sacrificed at Memphis to Zeus the King, held 
a dress parade of his forces, and mounted a festival of games and of the 


13 Arr. An. 3. 1.4-2.2. See Fraser, Alexandria 1 (Oxford, 1972) for a full discussion, and 
Hammond, Alex 123 ff., for a summary. 
* For the population see Fraser, op. cit. 63ff. and 72. 
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arts, such as he had held at Dium in the winter of 335/4. In late spring his 
fleet accompanied his army, which marched to Tyre. There and at Gaza 
on the way he organized the establishment of new cities on the deserted 
sites. The seas were now open, and ships, envoys, and actors came from 
Greece. Alexander sacrificed to Heracles at Tyre, and he held ceremonial 
processions and a magnificent festival, which seemed to rival the Dionysiac 
festival of Athens. For cyclic dances and performances of tragedies were 
the centrepiece, with the best actors from Greece and with very lavish 
productions, for which the expenses were volunteered by the kings of the 
cities of Cyprus.'* This essentially Greek form of festival marked the 
victories of the Greeks of the Common Peace and the Macedonians, even 
as the carrying of tribute at the Dionysiac festival had symbolized Athens' 
liberation of the Greeks of Asia Minor from the rule of Persia. 

The crossing of the Euphrates in midsummer 331 opened the second 
phase of the campaign. The Greeks of the Common Peace had achieved 
their first war-aim, the liberation of the Greeks in Asia from Persian rule. 
The second aim which they had declared was the punishment of Persia for 
acts of outrage in Greece. That punishment was enforced at Gaugamela, 
consummated by the burning of the palace of Darius and Xerxes at 
Persepolis,!ó and ended with the capture of the palace at Ecbatana, the 
ancient capital of the Medes, in summer 330. Their mission accomplished, 
the Greek forces were sent home by the hegemón, Alexander, with pay in 
full up to their arrival in Greece and with handsome gratuities, totalling 
12,000 talents." Some Greek soldiers chose to continue as mercenaries 
in the service of Alexander as King of Asia. For while Alexander had 
shared the war-aims of the Greeks, he had declared an additional one on 
landing in the Troad, to win the Kingdom of Asia for himself. That was 
now his main objective. 

The Greeks of the Common Peace had honoured their commitments. 
This has not always been appreciated; indeed, it has even been main- 


'S Arr. An. 3. 5. 2, 6. 1; Plu. Alex. 29. 1-6; Curt. 4. 8. 16. On another occasion, in 324, 
3,000 theatrical artists came out from Greece to Alexander (Plu. Alex. 72. 1). 

l6 Diod. 16. 89. 2-3, 91. 2; 17. 4. 9; Arr. Án. 2. 14. 4 (Alexander's own words in his 
letter to Darius) and 3. 18. 12 (reported words of Alexander). For the burning being 
deliberate see Hammond, Alex 167, and for a summary of different views Bosworth, C 
331f.; for Thais Hammond, THA 57; for an attempt to combine versions Goukowsky 222. 
Contemporaries saw the overthrow of the Persian cities as acts of revenge (Anth. Pal. 
6.344). For a dedication by Boeotian cavalrymen to Zeus the Saviour at Orchomenus on 
their return see Tod, GHI 197. 

7 Arr. An. 3. 19. 5-6. Plu. Alex. 42.5 restricted the recipients of Arrian's 2,000 talents 
to the Thessalian cavalrymen, who did number some 2,000 at Gaugamela. If Plutarch is 
correct, the r talent to each cavalryman in Diod. 17. 74. 4 and Curt. 6. 2. 17 is correct. The 
rate of 10 minae for each of the 7,000 infantrymen would yield the total of 12,000 talents as 
given by Diod. 17. 74. S and Curt. 6. 2. 10. These figures indicate that the Greeks sent 
reinforcements to maintain their forces at the agreed size. 
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Fic. 6. ALEXANDER'S WORLD IN 327 BC 


tained that the Greek fleet and the Greek soldiers were ‘hostages’,'® 


although it is obvious on reflection that they could very easily have 
deserted, but are never reported to have done so. The Greek fleet, more 
than four times the size of the Macedonian fleet, defended the Greek 
mainland stoutly and went on, under Macedonian command, to share in 
the defeat of the Persian fleet. If it had failed, or if the Athenian fleet had 
been launched in support of the Persian fleet in 334/3, Alexander would 
have been compelled to return to Europe, as Agesilaus had had to do in 
394, and he would never have won the prize of thalassocracy. In Asia the 
Greek cavalry had been invaluable. It rivalled the Macedonian cavalry in 
number and in quality, its losses were made good, and the number 
increased from 2,400 at Issus to 2,900 at Gaugamela (the Macedonian 
figures being 2,800 and 3,000). The Greek hoplites were probably main- 
tained at the initial strength of 7,000. They were engaged in minor 
operations, garrisoned cities, and defended the lengthening lines of com- 


18 Berve 1. 159, ‘die geringe Zuverlässigkeit der hellenischen Kontingente ... unter 
ihnen die 20 attischen wurden zu Befórderungszwecken, zugleich aber auch als Geisel 
zurückbehalten', set a fashion which has been followed (c.g. by Bosworth, C 143, who 
seems to attribute to Alexander 'a colossal error' in his decision). The most valuable item, 
the entire siege-train, was entrusted to the Athenian flotilla because it was the best in action 
and most dependable. For the Greek infantry Berve, 1.142f., comments that Alexander 
wished to avoid ‘ein Einsetzen unzuverlássiger Truppen in Entscheidungskampf.' Curtius 
was nearer the mark, when he said that Alexander thoroughly trusted the goodwill and 
loyalty of the Greek troops in 33! (4. 10. 16 ‘Graecorum quoque erga se benivolentiae ac 
fidei"). 
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munication.? Their services enabled Alexander to conserve his Mace- 
donian troops and concentrate the pikeman infantry for the decisive 
battles. 

On the home front the great majority of member states, including 
Athens, stayed loyal to the pledges of the Common Peace and the 
aliance with Macedonia. The crisis came in autumn 331, when Sparta 
hired with Persian gold a force of 10,000 mercenaries, defeated a Mace- 
donian commander in the Peloponnese, and gained the alliance of Elis, 
Achaea (except Pellene), and Arcadia apart from Megalopolis, which was 
put under siege. But Antipater prevailed with the help of his Greek allies, 
and Alexander gave easy terms to the insurgents (see p. 204 above). He 
hoped by these lenient methods to hold the Greeks of the Common Peace 
together during what he realized would be an absence of several more 
years. 

Alexander endeavoured to retain the loyalty of his allies, the Greeks of 
the Common Peace. After the first victory at the Granicus he shared the 
honour and glory by sending 300 panoplies of Persian armour to Athens 
and similar spoils to the other member states. As hegemon ‘he ordered 
the following inscription to be engraved upon them: Alexander, son of 
Philip, and the Greeks except the Lacedaemonians from the barbarians 
living in Asia. 7? We may assume that he sent spoils similarly after his 
victories at Issus and Gaugamela. The Council of the Greeks, meeting 
at the Isthmus in early summer 332, congratulated the hégemdn on his 
victory at Issus and sent fifteen envoys to confer a gold wreath on him as 
a prize for personal valour (aristeion). When he captured Susa, he found 
works of art which Xerxes had removed from Greece. These he returned 
to their owners, the Athenians receiving the famous statues of the tyran- 
nicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton. From the time when he entered 
Egypt he showed himself ready to grant requests from the member states. 
For he knew that much might depend on their support or at least on their 
neutrality during his absence. 

Although the Greeks of the Common Peace had fulfilled their aims 
and did not find any fault with Alexander's conduct as hégemon in Asia,”! 
they were not awarded any share in the territories which they helped to 
conquer, in the treasuries of the Persian State, or in the tribute that 


19 e g. Arr. An. 1. 17. 8; 2. S. I. 

20 The hegemón was named first. as was usual, and Alexander gave his patronymic as a 
person elected to an office (compare the usage in Arr. An. 2. 2. 2, Tenedos, and Tod, GHI 
191, 6, Eresus). This was not a sign of humility, as R. Lane Fox supposed (Alexander the 
Great, 123). As hégemon of the Greeks Alexander ‘ordered’ the Athenians to add the 
dedication (Arr. An. 1. 16. 17, ekeleuse). For the other states see Plu. Alex. 16. 17-18; it is 
possible that the spoils for them were dedicated at one place (?to Poseidon at the Isthmus). 
Other spoils were sent to Olympias as his deputy in Macedonia in religious matters. 

?! eg. in [D.] On the Treaty with Alexander, written early in 331. 
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was to be paid by the Asians. Here too they had no legal grounds for 
complaint; for their very specific war-aims had not staked any claims to a 
share. The casualties of most states had been very light. But the Thessa- 
lians, in providing and maintaining two-thirds of the Greek cavalry in 
Asia and in supporting Antipater against Sparta, must have suffered 
considerable casualties; and they may well have felt that the rewards of 
success had been monopolized by Alexander as King of Asia. What the 
Greeks of the Common Peace had gained was something less tangible, 
but extremely valuable: access to a greatly enlarged area of free trade, 
the opportunity of settlement for skilled persons and for unskilled surplus 
population, and for those who stayed at home a market for their products 
under peaceful conditions. It has been estimated that a quarter of Athens' 
population went overseas during the reign of Alexander; and the propor- 
tion may have been higher in less prosperous states. 

Some island states in the east Aegean were members of the Common 
Peace before Alexander appeared in Asia, e.g. Tenedos and Chios. They 
continued to be so; thus traitors from Chios were to be tried in the Court 
of the Greeks, and Chios was to contribute twenty manned triremes to 
the fleet of the Greeks. As hégemón in time of war, Alexander issued 
instructions for the setting up of democracy and the drafting of a new 
code of laws at Chios, which had been betrayed to the Persian fleet and 
was now liberated by the Greek fleet, commanded by a Macedonian officer 
and carrying Macedonian marines, late in 332. He was particularly anxi- 
ous that the returning exiles should be fairly treated by those in posses- 
sion of the state, and he ordered disputes between the two parties to be 
brought before him for trial (Tod, GHI 192). Such regulations were clearly 
within the competence of what we should call a ‘military government.’ 

Other island states chose not to join the Greeks of the Common Peace, 
whose main concern was peace on the Greek mainland, but to enter into a 
treaty of alliance with Alexander. Two of these on Lesbos, called Mytilene 
and Eresus, fell into the hands of Persia during the naval offensive and 
were liberated by the Greek fleet, also in late 332. Alexander did not refer 
to the Greeks of the Common Peace. He dealt directly with his ally, 
providing for the setting up of democracy, the recall of exiles and the trial 
of traitors by the court of the democracy; and in one case he himself passed 
judgement on the relatives of tyrants who had committed atrocities at 
Eresus. He rewarded the people of Mytilene for their loyalty with money 
and with territory on the mainland, which was in the gift of Alexander as 
spear-won land.” 

The Greek cities in Asia, when they were liberated by the Macedonians 


2 Tod, GHI 191 (Eresus); Curt. 4. 8. 13 (Mytilene); see HM 3.73 and Heisserer 79ff., 
who has different dates. 
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and the Greeks' became part of the Kingdom of Asia and were subject to 
the rule of Alexander as their king.” They were usually given a privileged 
status by him; for instance, they made a 'contribution' (syntaxis) to the 
expenses of the war against Persia (it might be one or more, depending 
on its duration) instead of paying annual 'tribute' (phoroi) in perpetuity, 
and they dealt directly with the king. But if they misbehaved, as Aspen- 
dus did (Arr. An. 1.27), they were made subject to the orders of the 
satrap and had to pay ‘tribute’ every year.’ At the time of liberation the 
king issued his orders. Thus Ephesus was to abolish its oligarchy and set 
up a democracy, receive back its exiles, and contribute to the temple of 
Artemis the equivalent of the tribute it had paid to Persia; and when the 
people began to stone and lynch the leading oligarchs, Alexander put a 
stop to it and proclaimed an amnesty, 'knowing that the people would kill 
innocent as well as guilty persons in their hatred and desire for loot' (Arr. 
An. 1. 17. 12). Priene, which was being rebuilt on its present site, then 
near the mouth of the Maeander, was released from the obligation to pay 
a ‘contribution’, and those Prienians who were resident in what had been 
an independent harbour city were given possession of some landholdings. 
On the other hand, the non-Prienian residents were to pay ‘tribute’ and 
were to live in villages designated by the king. The distinction is clearly 
drawn between the people of Priene who were ‘autonomous and free’ and 
those who were subject to direction by the king. In the course of the 
regulations which came from ‘King Alexander’ the statement is made: ‘I 
know that the land is mine.'? Thus Asia in general, no less than Bottike 
in Europe, was the possession of the king. The only difference was that in 
Europe Alexander was King of the Macedonians and in Asia he was King 
of Asia, or to use his own words on the spoils won at Gaugamela, ‘Lord 
of Asia.’?° 

The Greek cities in Asia had reason to be grateful to Alexander. Priene 
showed that gratitude in asking Alexander to dedicate its new temple 


* That these cities were admitted to the Common Peace was argued by E. Badian in 
Ancient Society and Institutions (Oxford, 1966) 37 ff., which he edited. But the ancient 
evidence is against his view; it was rejected by S. M. Sherwin-White in JHS 105 (1985) 84 f. 

24 Arrian's first mention of the abolition of tribute (at 1. 17. 2) was meant to stand for a 
continuing practice, such as Diodorus reported at 17. 24. 1, drawing on Diyllus (see 
Hammond, THA 39). The provision of money and horses by Aspendus at Arr. An. I. 26. 3 
is best explained as a syntaxis; later she had to pay phoroi. 

?5 Sherwin-White. op. cit., has shown that Tod. GHI 185, was inscribed c.285, but that it 
gave an extract from an ordinance of 334 (I agree with her date rather than c.330). See her 
article for full references to the literature on the inscription. I disagree on three points. The 
chóra in line 7 was what had been Naulochus and not ‘in the city’ (Priene), as the Greek 
order indicates. Phoroi in line 13 is not the same as syntaxis in line 14, as the choice of 
diction indicates; and if Alexander had wanted to say ‘I require tribute from A and not from 
B', he would have expressed it more directly. The land Alexander says he possesses is the 
spear-won land of Asia generally and not just 'an Achaemenid royal domain'. 

?6 FGrH 532 F 1, 38. 
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with the words ‘King Alexander dedicated the temple to Athena Polias.'?" 
The cities were liberated from oppression by tyrants or oligarchs imposed 
by Persia, from the demands of the satrap, and from the payment of 
tribute to the central government. They operated now as self-governing 
cities, ceased paying tribute, and dealt directly with the king, who was 
concerned to further their interests. These cities, together with his new 
cities and some old cities which he enlarged, were to be the focal points in 
the pattern of trade which was already by 330 developing with the thalas- 
socracy of the Eastern Mediterranean, the peaceful collaboration of the 
Greeks of the Common Peace, the Macedonian kingdom with its Balkan 
Empire, and the part of the Kingdom of Asia which had already been 
won, west of the Euphrates. With the revival of the Greek cities the 
voices of Oracles which had been silent under Persian domination at 
Didyma and at Erythrae acclaimed Alexander as 'born of Zeus' and as 'of 
exalted birth.’ And it was probably now rather than later that Troy, 
Ephesus, Priene, Erythrae, and the League of Ionian cities set up cults of 
‘King Alexander’, with a priesthood, a shrine, games, and sacrifices. 
These honours, like those paid to a god, were in recognition of the 
blessing and benefactions which Alexander had conferred upon them.?? 


3. Alexander's policies 330-323 


(a) Alexander 


As we saw in the first section of this chapter, Alexander was supremely 
confident that the gods were giving him ‘all Asia’ as his kingdom. When 
he crossed the Euphrates, he knew that his faith had been justified by the 
conquest of western Asia. After the victory at Gaugamela he was pro- 
claimed ‘King of Asia’ and he announced himself as ‘Lord of Asia’ on the 
spoils which he dedicated at Lindus in Rhodes. By ‘Asia’ he meant ‘all 
Asia’, as he stressed in his correspondence with Darius,?? not of course as 
we know Asia, but as his contemporaries believed it to be. In the opinion 
of Theopompus, for instance, the horizontal surface of the inhabited 
world consisted of ‘Europe, Asia, and Libya, being islands round which 
Ocean flows’. On its western side Asia was limited by two great rivers, 
the Tanais (Don) and the Nile. The northern and the southern limits 
of Asia were thought to consist of deserts or of steppe country which 
supported only nomads. The eastern limit was ‘India’ or ‘Indike’, the 
catchment area of a great river, the Indus. This last land projected 


27 Tod, GHI 184. 

28 FGrH 124 (Callisthenes) F 14 for the Oracles; Str. 593 (Ilion being Troy); 644 (Ionian 
League). See Habicht 17ff., and for the probable dates 23 ff. 

7? Arr. Án. 2. 14. 7-9; 2. 25. 5. 
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eastwards or south-eastwards in the form of a triangular promontory into 
the Ocean. It was not very large in the opinion of Aristotle, who said that 
on crossing the last ridge of the Caucasus (our Hindu Kush) a traveller 
saw in the east ‘the outer sea’, as he called the Ocean.” The sketch-map 
on Fig. 6 gives an idea of Aristotle's world. 

The trust of Alexander in the Greek scientists seemed at first to be 
justified in regard to eastern Asia. In the south he learnt of the Arabian 
desert and the Iranian desert on either side of his ‘Red Sea’ (our Persian 
Gulf), and in the north he marched to the south shore of the ‘Hyrcanian 
Sea' (our Caspian Sea), through the desert to the east of it and across the 
Jaxartes (Syr-Darya) into the steppe country of Kazakhstan, inhabited by 
nomadic Scythians. When the Scythians shouted abuse across the Jaxar- 
tes, Alexander said he would not let them mock him as 'I have conquered 
almost all Asia' (Arr. Án. 4. 4. 3). When Alexander decided to turn back 
from the Jaxartes, he marked the end of his expedition in that direction 
by building altars on the river bank (Pliny. NH 6. 49; Orosius 1. 2. 5). 
While he was in the north, a Scythian ruler of a region east of the Caspian 
Sea asked Alexander to join him in a campaign towards the Black Sea. 
This was tempting, partly because Alexander wanted to learn whether the 
Caspian Sea was an inlet of ‘the outer sea’ or an inland sea.*! But his 
reply was as follows. 'My concern at present is with Indian matters. If I 
reduce the Indians, I shall indeed possess all Asia, and with Asia mine I 
shall return to Greece and march from there ... into the region of the 
Black Sea' (Arr. An. 4. 15. 6). 

Although the crossing of the Hindu Kush did not provide the expected 
view, Alexander crossed the Indus river, won the battle of the Hydaspes, 
and sacrificed to Helios, the god of the sun, who had granted 'the con- 
quest of the world towards his rising'. He led his men forward on the last 
phase of his campaign; for ‘he intended to reach the end of Indike and, 
having subdued all its inhabitants, to sail down the river to the Ocean' 
(Diod. 17. 89. 3, 5.)? Disillusion came only at the most easterly of the 
river's tributaries, the Hyphasis (Beas). By then the army knew that the 
Indus was not the last great river, and that to the east lay a greater river, 
larger elephants, and innumerable warriors. The Macedonians sat down, 
and Alexander had to turn back. He built altars on the banks of the 
Hyphasis 'as thank-offerings to the gods who had brought him so far in 
victory and as memorials of his labours’ (Arr. An. 5. 29. 1). 

Alexander's faith in the gods was not shaken by having to turn back. 
And it was confirmed by his conquest of the Indians, whose numbers 


9 FGrH 115 (Theopompus) F 75, C 2: Arist. Meteor. 3s0*18, 362^ 19 (Locb edn of Lee, 
with pp. 102-5). 

?! For this question see Plu. Alex. 44. 1-2 and Curt. 6. 4. 18- 19. 

32 The source of section 5 was probably Diyllus (sce Hammond, THA 62). 
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surpassed all expectation. When he reached what he believed to be ‘the 
outer sea', he sacrificed to various gods, and especially to Poseidon, to 
whom he gave a golden chalice and golden bowls 'as thank-offerings.' 
Envisaging the possibility that one might sail to the ‘Red Sea’ if this was 
indeed ‘the outer sea’ and the ‘Red Sea’ was an inlet of it, he prayed that 
Poseidon would give his fleet a safe passage. He marched overland, 
conquering southern Asia as he went and suffering losses and hardship in 
the desert. On leaving the desert 'he sacrificed thank-offerings for his 
victory over the Indians and for the preservation of the army’ in the 
desert. When the fleet reached the mouth of the Persian Gulf, ‘Alex- 
ander sacrificed for the safety of the expedition to Zeus the Saviour, 
Heracles, Apollo the Averter of Evil, Poseidon, and all the gods of the 
sea. His faith in the gods led him to believe that he would complete 
the conquest of southern Asia by subduing the Arabs and sending a fleet 
round Arabia into the Arabian Gulf (our Red Sea). When he fell ill, he 
believed, until it was too late, that he would live to fulfil the divine 
mission which he had accepted on landing in the Troad. 

Another strand in Alexander's personality was his worship of Heracles 
and at the same time his sense of rivalry with Heracles, the ancestral 
progenitor of the Temenid house and the son of Zeus born to a woman, 
Alcmene. Thus Heracles' head was on his coins, and Heracles was the 
name of his firstborn son. He sacrificed to Heracles at the beginning and 
at the end of a 'labour', comparable to a labour of Heracles. As Philip 
had done, Alexander sacrificed to Heracles on the banks of the Danube; 
and later at the Hellespont, the Pinarus (after the battle of Issus), Tyre 
(after the siege and again later), the Hydaspes (at the start of the voyage 
down the river), in Carmania (on the arrival of the fleet at the Persian 
Gulf), and no doubt on many other occasions of which we have no 
record. For his part, Heracles appeared to Alexander in a dream at Tyre, 
which was interpreted to foreshadow the siege as ‘a labour of Heracles'.?? 
The journey to the Oracle of Zeus Ammon at Siwa was undertaken 
because 'there was rivalry between Alexander and both Perseus and 
Heracles, from whom he was descended' (Arr. An. 3. 3. 2). The legend 
that Heracles had failed to capture Aornos, a rocky fastness in Bactria, 
inspired Alexander to make the attempt and succeed (4. 28. 4); and his 


9 Arr. An. 6. 19. 4-5. 

* A clear indication that the losses were chiefly among the camp-followers and the 
draught animals. See Hammond, Alex 234, for the sources on the subject and 320 nn. 105 
and 106, opposing the views of H. Strasburger in Hermes 8o (1952), and R. Lane Fox, 
Alexander the Great 398. 

3 Arr. Ind. 36, based on the account of the commander of the fleet, Nearchus. 

% Just. 9. 2. 10-12 (Philip); Arr. An. 1. 4. 5, II. 7; 2. 24. 6; 3. 6. 1 (Tyre): 6. 3. 2 
(Hydaspes, to ‘Heracles his ancestor’); ind. 36. 3 (Carmania). 

Arr. An, 2. 18. 1. 
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entry into India was thought by the Macedonians to be in the footsteps of 
Heracles (5. 3. 2-4). When Alexander built altars on the Jaxartes and on 
the Hyphasis ‘as memorials of his labours’, he was challenging compari- 
son with Heracles.” One of the plans which he left at his death was the 
building of a road to reach 'the Pillars of Heracles' in the West (Diod. 18. 
4. 4.); for he could not fall short of Heracles' achievements. 

The religious faith of Alexander and the rivalry he felt with Heracles 
were publicly displayed in acts of sacrifice, in conversations and in speeches 
to officers or/and men.? In consequence his Macedonian soldiers came 
to believe that the gods were indeed on their side and would bring 
success. Thus even when faced with the unknown dangers of the voyage 
to find the Persian Gulf, ‘the soldiers,” we are told by Nearchus, their 
commander, 'trusting in Alexander's extraordinary good fortune believed 
that there was nothing he could not dare and accomplish' (Arr. Ind. 20. 
11). In this interplay of religious beliefs Alexander was the driving force. 
He had the conviction and the strength of will to persist in his divine 
mission, even at the cost sometimes of alienating his friends and once, at 
Opis, of alienating his Macedonians. His ability with so small an army to 
achieve so much was due to the nature of Macedonian kingship, which 
gave him the widest executive powers; to the faith which made his re- 
ligious leadership so effective; and to the response of the Macedonians 
who shared his thirst for glory and renown and his delight in victorious 
warfare. He was uniquely placed; he had unique personal qualities and 
abilities; and his achievements in warfare and prowess have not been 
surpassed by any commander. 


(b) The Asians 


The religious beliefs of Alexander affected his attitude to the Asians. As 
King of Asia through the will of the gods he had an obligation to care for 
his subjects. As he wrote to Darius, 'Some of your soldiers took refuge 
with me. I am taking care of them, and they of their own will and not 
against their will are serving with me' (Arr. An. 2. 14. 7). As the 
descendant and the rival of Heracles, he intended to use his power for the 
benefit of those who accepted his rule. As we have seen in section 1 of 
this chapter, he put those principles into practice in 334—331. He was able 
to identify himself with the religious beliefs of his subjects in Egypt and 
later in Babylon, where he sacrificed to Belus (Ba'al) and commanded the 
Babylonians to rebuild the temples which Xerxes had destroyed (Arr. 
An. 3. 16. 4). He found their religions intelligible, because they too were 
polytheistic, and he was able to some extent to equate their deities with 
* Pliny, NH 6. 49: Orosius 1. 2. 5 (Jaxartes); Arr. An. 5. 29. 1 (labours). 


3 Echoes may be seen in Arr. An. 4. 10. 6-7; S. 26. 1, 4-5 ‘our ancestor’ being 
Heracles. 
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his own. Ammon, for instance, was worshipped in the Macedonian 
kingdom at Aphytis as Zeus Ammon and at Siwa as Amon-Re. Sarapis 
was equated with Asclepius as the healer, and Isis was equated with 
Demeter. As we have seen, the first coinages of Alexander exploited the 
tendency to identify Melkart with Heracles and Belus with Zeus. His 
rule, too, was beneficial to the peoples he liberated from Persia. They 
were able to practise their own religions, use their own laws, and cul- 
tivate their own property in peace and in a climate of growing prosperity. 
He required his deputies — the satraps and generals — to rule in a similar 
manner, whether they were Macedonians, Greeks, or Asians. 

The problems facing Alexander changed radically with the military 
occupation of Persis and Media and the departure of the Greek forces 
from Ecbatana to Greece. The cavalry of his field army (as opposed to 
static troops in garrisons and support troops on lines of communication) 
was greatly weakened. Even the replacements which had reached him at 
Susa in December 331 did not fill the gap; for they numbered only half of 
those who departed in summer 330, and none of them had the superb 
reputation of the Thessalian cavalry. The loss of 7,000 Greek hoplites was 
offset by the replacements, namely 6,000 Macedonian infantry of the 
pikeman-phalanx, 4,000 Greek mercenaries from the Peloponnese and 
3,500 Thracian infantry, all arriving in December 331.*! Alexander had, 
of course, foreseen this situation. It was, however, aggravated by some- 
thing which he had not anticipated, the war of Sparta and her allies; for 
he knew now that he could not draw further upon the military resources 
of Macedonia. How could he bridge the gap? His solution was to bring 
the Asian peoples increasingly into his support force and into his field 
army. He had already made a start in 334, when he first occupied Lydia, 
and he continued in Lycia, Syria, and Egypt. Thus trained troops from 
Lydia reached his field army in 330, and others from Lycia and Syria in 
329/8. The 6,000 ‘King’s Boys’ (basileioi paides) recruited and trained in 
Egypt may have been used as support troops. The most important acces- 
sions thereafter were cavalrymen form Persis, Media, Bactria, and Sog- 
diana, who were recruited even during the campaign in their countries, 
and finally very large numbers of Indians. Concurrently Alexander ob- 
tained troops from Europe: almost 6,000 cavalry, mainly Thracian, and 
30,000 infantry, mainly Greek from individual allied states and mercen- 
aries, all reaching him in India in autumn 326.*? Provision was made in 


9? This was not the case with the monotheistic religion of Persia, into which he did not 
enter at ail. 

*. Arr. An. 3. 16. 10; Diod. 17. 65. 1; Curt. 5. 1. 40-1. The date and the place given by 
Arrian are to be preferred. The source of Diodorus and Curtius was probably Diyllus (see 
Hammond, THA §4f., 129f.). 

“2 Diod. 17. 95. 4 and Curt. 9. 3. 21, their common source being probably Diyllus (see 
Hammond, THA 64, 152). 
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330 for the recruitment by his deputies in the new cities and in 'the rest of 
the spear-won land' and for the training in Greek language and Mace- 
donian weaponry of 30,000 young men, the majority of them being 
Persian in race. They reported for duty in 324. By then only a tiny 
fraction of the troops serving Alexander in Egypt and Asia were Mace- 
donian in origin. 

Alexander faced a similar problem in the administration of the vast 
areas of spear-won land. To create a huge number of offices and fill them 
with his own citizens, as Athens did in her Aegean empire or Italy did in 
the Dodecanese, would have drained the manpower of Macedonia dry. 
Once a people accepted his rule, he left them to govern themselves in 
their traditional way. This was true even of the Medes and Persians, 
before whose court at Ecbatana Bessus was finally tried and executed as 
a pretender.? Alexander's administrators were added at the top level 
only; as provincial governors — satraps, to use the Persian term, as Alex- 
ander did — commanders, financial officers, king's deputies in the new 
cities, and instructors. As we have seen, he appointed as his administra- 
tors not only Macedonians and Greeks, but also Asians and in particular 
experienced Persians.“ Because he drew no distinction between soldiers 
and administrators, he selected his administrators from his Companion 
Cavalry and sometimes from among his Friends; and in addition to 
Persians in the Companion Cavalry a Persian Royal Cavalry Guard, 
known as the ‘Euacae’ and parallel to the Macedonian Royal Cavalry 
Guard, formed a reservoir of suitable men. Because there was danger of 
corruption and rebellion, Alexander placed civil, military, and financial 
powers in the hands of separate persons, who each answered directly to 
himself, and he granted freedom of appeal for all men in the Kingdom of 
Asia to himself. 

He gave short shrift to corrupt or rebellious or incompetent officers. 
They were tried, and if found guilty, imprisoned or executed, in one case 
by Alexander personally. Most remarkable was the trial of three senior 
Macedonian officers, who had held commands at Gaugamela, and the 


55 Arr. An. 7. 6. 1. 8. 2; Diod. 17. 108. 1, mentioning epistatai, the term probably for the 
king's deputies in the cities ("Persians' standing for Asians, as contrasted with Mace- 
donians); Curt. 8. 5. 1: Plu. Alex. 47. 3. (also mentioning epistatai) and 71. 1. Arrian 
mentions Alexander's name for them: 'Epigonoi', meaning men of the next generation. 
Diodorus' source was probably Diyllus (see Hammond, THA 72). 

* Brunt, L 2. 490, argued that Arrian ‘omitted ... the arrival of a very considerable 
force of Macedonians’ after that date. That is almost to assume what one wants to prove. 
See Hammond, Alex 152 f., 218, and in JHS tog (1989) forthcoming. 

*5 Arr. An. 4. 7. 3; Curt. 7. 10. 10. The earlier mutilation and the final execution were in 
accordance with royal Persian practice in the Behistun inscription II. 13. 

*6 As he advanced after the victory at Gaugamela he appointed the following Persians as 
satraps: Mazaeus (Babylonia). Mithrenes (Armenia), Abulites (Sousiane), Phrasaortes 
(Persis), Oxathres (Paraetacene), and Oxydates (Media). 
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6,000 soldiers serving under them as the occupying force in Media on 
charges brought by some of the soldiers and by native Medes. Two of the 
senior officers and 600 men were executed, and the third officer was 
found guilty on a subsequent charge and was executed. Parallels in 
Roman administration or in European colonial administration would not 
easily be found. Arrian, a governor himself in the finest period of Roman 
administration made this comment. ‘This demonstration that in Alexan- 
der's Kingdom the ruled were not to be wronged by the rulers did more 
than anything else to keep order among the peoples who had been won 
by the spear or had willingly joined him’ (Arr. An. 6. 27. 5). 

The positive quality which Alexander sought in his commanders and 
administrators was ‘worth’ or, to use a Victorian term, ‘virtue’ (areté). He 
believed that that quality was not, as Aristotle had argued, the monopoly 
of the Greek, but was to be found in most races. In 324, after the mutiny 
at Opis, he held a feast for 9,000 guests, being Macedonians, Persians, 
and ‘those of the other peoples who were rated first in esteem or in some 
other virtue’ (aretén), and in his prayer he asked ‘particularly for concord 
and partnership in rule between the Macedonians and the Persians' (Arr. 
An. 7. 11. 8-9). Given this belief, it was a short step to favour inter- 
marriage. He and more than eighty of his European Companions married 
Asian women of the highest rank in a mass wedding, using the Persian 
rites in honour of the brides. The liaisons between 10,000 Macedonian 
soldiers and native women were legalized by Alexander; he gave presents 
to the brides. When his veterans went home, he undertook to educate 
their children by Asian women and to fit them for service in the King's 
Army. He provided a huge sum of money to pay the debts which his 
Macedonians owed to Asian creditors.^? These acts set a standard for con- 
sideration of conquered peoples which has never been approached. He 
was himself setting an example of what 'virtue' (arete) was. Plutarch ex- 
pressed Alexander's faith and his purpose in words which may have been 
those of Alexander himself: ‘Alexander considered that he had come 
from the gods to be a general governor and reconciler of the world. Using 
force of arms when he did not bring men together by the light of reason, 
he harnessed all resources to one and the same end, mixing the lives, 
manners, marriages, and customs of men, as it were in a loving-cup' 
(Mor. 329 ©). 

That Alexander won the loyalty of the conquered peoples, with the 
exception of most Indians, is clear from the record, for instance, of the 


‘7 See also Curt. 10. t. 1-9 with Tacitean echoes (see Hammond, THA 156). 

‘8 FGrH 125 (Chares) F 4; Arr. An. 7. 4. 4-8, 5. 1-4: Diod. 17. 107. 6; Plu. Alex. 70. 3- 
6; Just. 12. 10. 9-10; Curt. 10. 2. 9-11, 3. 12. For the veterans’ children see Arr. An. 7. 12. 
rd Diod. 17. 110. 3; Plu. Alex. 70. 3 fin. For comments on the marriages see Hamilton, C 
194 f. 
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Asian cavalry, which far outnumbered the Macedonian cavalry in the 
battle of the Hydaspes river, and from the fact that there were no risings 
of Asian peoples in the years following his death. His success was parti- 
cularly remarkable with Medes and Persians. He gave a military funeral 
to their commanders who fell fighting against him; and he sent the corpse 
of Darius to Persepolis to be accorded a royal burial. If he had captured 
Darius alive, as he endeavoured to do, he would have wished to retain 
him as a client king of the Medes and Persians; and the best explanation 
of his honouring of the queen mother, Sisigambis, and the educating of 
Darius’ son is that he intended to make that son king on his coming 
of age." The reaction of the Egyptian and the Asian peoples can be 
measured by the attitude towards Alexander in the so-called ' Alexander 
Romances,’ which were beginning to form even before he died. The most 
striking is the edict to the people of Persis, attributed to Alexander after 
the funeral of Darius (not, of course, historical): 


You are each to observe the religions and customs, the laws and conventions, the 
feast days and festivities which you observed in the days of Darius. Let each stay 
Persian in his way of life, and let him live within his city. I make no claim to your 
possessions; each shall administer his own possessions, except for gold and 
silver.... For I wish to make the land one of widespread posterity, and employ 
the Persian roads as peaceful and quiet channels of commerce.” 


(c) The Macedonians 


By the standards of the Roman Republic and of European imperialism 
Alexander was amazingly liberal. Indeed his ideas on race, nationalism, 
intermarriage, and religion are, or should be, an inspiration to us today; 
and the fact that he put them all into effect in a span of thirteen years 
fills one with hope of what a man of genius may be able to do in our 
contemporary world. But his liberalism did not please the Macedonian 
soldiers who made his ideas practicable. They were not winning territory 
for Macedonia or for themselves, they were forbidden to loot and pillage 
except on Alexander's orders, and they saw the vast treasures of the 
palaces pass entirely into the hands of Alexander. He was, of course, very 
generous in rewarding gallantry in action, in granting gratuities to those 
who were released, and in caring for the dependants of casualties.?! Their 
chief satisfaction was that they loved Alexander, won glory and honour 
with him, and were rated to be the finest troops the world had ever seen. 
In all this they thought of themselves as serving the King of Macedonia, 
not the King of Asia. 

The Macedonian government, consisting as it did of the King and the 

*9 For this view, which is not generally held, see Hammond, ‘KA’ 8off. 


** W, Kroll, ed., Historia Magni Alexandri 21. 1-9. 
5! Plu, Alex. 71. 9 mentions what amounts to pensions for orphaned sons. 
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King's Men, 'the Macedones', operated as readily in Asia as it did in 
Macedonia. But it was operating on a prolonged campaign, in time of war, 
and the King's powers on campaign were extremely wide. The initiative 
in calling a meeting of the Assembly lay with Alexander. He exercised it 
principally, as far as our records teli us, in order to ask the Macedones 
to go forward on the campaign: at Hecatompylus, in Bactria and after the 
battle of the Hydaspes.?^ One kind of argument which he deployed on 
these occasions has been transmitted: to create havoc in Asia and depart 
would be like a nightmare for the barbarians and encourage them to seek 
revenge, whereas to complete the conquest of Asia would render their 
rule secure.?? On each occasion he obtained the support of the Assembly, 
and he led a willing army forward. 

In preparation for such meetings of the Assembly he consulted a 
council of his chosen commanders and Friends; and if he found strong 
support for the action he intended to propose in the Assembly, then he 
went ahead (e.g. Curt. 6. 2. 18-21). On the other hand, at the Hyphasis 
river, when he summoned a council of his unit commanders twice and still 
found that they were opposed to his wish to advance, he had the good 
sense not to summon an Assembly; for he knew that he would not get his 
way, and he was unwilling to risk defeat in a public confrontation (Arr. 
An. 5. 25. 2). Instead. when the usual sacrifices for crossing a river 
proved unfavourable, he summoned the oldest Companions and the 
closest of his Friends, and on finding that everything pointed towards 
withdrawal he disclosed to the army that he had decided to turn back 
(Arr. An. 5. 25-8). His tactics are interesting. He began with his unit 
commanders, who knew the mood of their men and could judge the 
military dangers of an advance. He ended with the most respected and 
influential advisers, and publicly associated them with the announcement 
of his decision. Its wisdom is not in doubt. 

By that time, summer 326, Alexander had had ample warning that 
many of his senior officers hated his Asian policy. In October 330 a 
conspiracy against his life was reported by an informer. Alexander called 
his Friends together to hear the allegations, and with their approval 
brought the suspects before the Assembly of the Macedones, numbering 


52 Diod. 17. 74. 3; Plu. Alex. 47. 1-4: J it. 12. 3. 2-4; Curt. 6. 4. 1; 7. 5. 27 (Bactria); 9. 
I, 1-3 (Hydaspes). 

3 Plu. Alex. 47. 1. based on a letter of Alexander to Antipater, and Just. 12. 3. 3; cf. 
Arr. Án. 3. 18. 11. 

^ Arrian's account, based on Ptolemy and Aristobulus, of whom the former at least was 
present as a commander and as a Fnend, is superior to the accounts of Diod. 17. 94 and 
Curt. 9. 2. 10-3.19, both based probably on Cleitarchus (see Hammond, THA 63f., 151f.). 
The speeches in Arrian and Curtius are not historical. See Hammond, Alex. 213ff., and 
Brunt, L 2. §31 ff. Brunt’s inference from s. 28. 4, that the rest was derived from Ansto- 
bulus, seems to me no more likely than the inference that Ptolemy alone, and not Aristo- 
bulus, mentioned the sacrifice. 
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some 6,000 soldiers. As usual (see p. 61 above), the Macedones decided: 
the named suspects were found guilty, and three brothers, not so named, 
were acquitted. The condemned men were Philotas (commanding the 
Companion Cavalry, an intimate friend of Alexander from boyhood), 
Demetrius (one of the seven Bodyguards), seven other officers, and in 
absentia Parmenio, Alexander's second-in-command. All were executed, 
Parmenio without being aware of the sentence passed on his son Philotas 
and himself. In 328, at Samarcand, an older officer, Cleitus, denounced 
Alexander's Asian ways and belittled his achievements as compared with 
those of Philip. A drunken brawl ensued. Alexander suspected an at- 
tempt on his life, and when Cleitus, who had been taken away from the 
party by Ptolemy, returned to the room and said, ‘Here am I, Cleitus, 
Alexander,’ the king killed him with a pike. When he realized that 
Cleitus had come unarmed, Alexander lay inconsolable for three days. 
The Assembly, sitting as a court, passed a verdict of justifiable homicide 
(Curt. 8. 2. 12 'iure interfectum") and was prepared to deny burial to the 
corpse; but Alexander insisted on a proper funeral. 

In 327, at Bactra, a conspiracy to kill Alexander was formed by some. 
of the Royal Pages (see p. 56 above). The leader had been disciplined 
with a beating and deprived of his horse by the king, and he wanted 
revenge; the other five Pages may have been encouraged by the feelings 
of the officer class about the Asian policy. Alexander was saved only by 
a Syrian woman, a clairvoyante, who sent him back to join a party. The 
Assembly of Macedones found them guilty and also some others whom 
they named under torture. The condemned were stoned to death. On 
later evidence Callisthenes, Alexander's Greek historian and the instruc- 
tor of the Pages in philosophy, was arrested at Cariatae and kept under 
guard ‘in order that he might be tried in the Council [i.e. of the Greeks of 
the Common Peace] with Aristotle present'. Callisthenes had fallen out 
with Alexander over the introduction of the Persian practice of obetsance 
(proskynesis); for when it was tried out at a drinking party, Callisthenes' 
clever mockery caused Alexander to abandon the attempt. But the whole 
matter became public knowledge, especially when Callisthenes died in 


55 Arr. An. 3. 26-27. 3, being expressly drawn from Ptolemy and Aristobulus, is superior 
to the accounts of Diod. 17. 79-80. Curt. 6. 7-7. 2. Just. 12. 5. 1-8. and Plu. Alex. 48-9. 
For the trial, including the case of Parmenio, see Diod. 17. 8o. 1, which is based probably 
on Diyllus (see Hammond, THA §9f.) and Just. 12. 5. 3, based probably on Cleitarchus 
(ibid. 103). It is also to be inferred from Curt. 6. 11. 39, and probably from Arr. An. 3. 26. 
3 (ibid. 191 n. 38). See Hammond, Alex 180ff. and, for a different view, Brunt, L 1.517 ff., 
and E. Badian. TAPA 91 (1960) 324 ff. The verdicts were those of the Macedones, and not 
of the prosecutor, Alexander. 

% Arr. An. 4. 8.1-9. 4: Just. 12. 6. 1-16; Curt. 8. 1. 20-2. 12; Plu. Alex. 50-2. 2. See 
Hamilton, C 139, for references to discussions. If Curt. 8. 2. 12 is correct (the source is 
uncertain), it was possible for the Assembly to be convened to sit as a court by someone 
other than the king. 
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captivity seven months later.?" The idea of doing obeisance was repugnant 
to Macedonians and Greeks alike. 
Alexander was fully aware of the feelings of the Macedonians about 
his Asian policy. Nevertheless, he persisted. Tension on this subject may 
have been one reason for his not consulting his Friends beforehand at 
Opis in 324, but proceeding straight away to convene an Assembly of the 
Macedones. On this occasion he misjudged the mood of his men. They 
resented almost every aspect of Alexander's policy towards the Asians: 
the wearing of Asian dress by Alexander on occasions and by the Mace- 
donian satrap of Persis (Peucestas) regularly, the attempt to introduce 
proskynesis, the elevation of Babylon to be capital of the kingdom, the 
marriages of Alexander and his Friends to Asian women, and his attitude 
personally to the Asians. But what stung them most was the introduction 
of Asians into units of Companion Cavalry, the addition of a fifth ‘hip- 
parchy' of Companion Cavalry which consisted mainly of Asians, the 
inclusion of some Asians in the Royal Cavalry Guard (agema), one being 
a commanding officer (hégemdn), and the equipping of them with the 
Macedonian lance (Arr. An. 7. 6. 3~5).°® The ‘dishonouring’, as they saw 
it, of the Macedonian Companion Cavalry was bad enough. But worse 
followed in 324: the parade at Susa of the 30,000 Asian 'Epigonoi',?? all 
in their twenties, superbly trained in the use of the Macedonian infantry- 
man's pike and accorded special honour by Alexander for their discipline 
and skill (Diod. 17. 108. 1-2; Plu. Alex. 71. 1; Arr. An. 7. 6. 1,8. 2). The 
Macedones were dismayed and afraid at this spectacle, afraid that Alex- 
ander was transferring his favour to these Asian ‘ballet-dancers’ (Plu. 
Alex. 71. 3; cf. Diod. 17. 108. 3, antitagma). 

` To return to the Assembly at Opis, Alexander had convened the 
Macedones in order to announce his intention to release from the cam- 
paign and send home those of them who were unfit for action against an 
enemy, by reason of old age or physical injury, and to give to those 
staying with him such financial benefits as would make the Macedonians 


5! Arr. An. 4. 12-14; Curt. 8. 5. 5-8. 23; Plu. Alex. 54-5. The citation about trial (as a 
Greek) before the Council of the Greeks of the Common Peace is from FGrH 125 (Chares) 
F 15, quoted in Plu. Alex. 55. 9. See Hamilton, C 149ff., for references to modern 
discussions. 

See my article on this passage in JHS 103 (1983) 139-44, disagreeing with the 
proposals of P. A. Brunt, JHS 83 (1963) 43, E. Badian, JHS 85 (1965) 161, and A. B. 
Bosworth, JHS 100 (1980) 21. 

? They were often called ‘Persian’ in contrast to ‘Macedonian’ (e.g. Diod. 17. 108. 1, 3); 
as Arrian indicates at 7. 6. 1, they came from very many parts of Asia. So also at 7. 11. 9 
‘Persians’ stands for Asians vis-à-vis Macedonians. 

® The sources are Diod. 17. 109. 2-3; Arr. An. 7. 8-11; Just. 12. 11. 5-12. 8; Curt. 10. 
2. 12-4.3. The best account is that of Arrian, and parts at least of the speech which Arrian 
gives were drawn, in my opinion, from the King's Journal via Ptolemy. For the reading 
menousin at Arr. An. 7. 8. 1, adopted by Brunt, L 2. 224, see Hammond, ‘SPA’ 469f. 
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at home eager to come out and share in the dangers and labours (Arr. 
An. 7. 8. 1). Alexander expected both sets to be pleased: the former 
longing for home and relieved to be released by him from their oath to 
serve on the campaign; and the latter attracted by the financial benefits. 
In fact both were furious, the former for being scorned by Alexander and 
the latter fearing the rivalry of the much more numerous Epigonoi. Their 
resentment boiled over; they shouted abusively that they were one and all 
to be released from the campaign, and that he and his father (meaning 
Ammon) should go campaigning. At this mutinous behaviour Alexander 
and the officers with him jumped down into the crowd, and Alexander 
ordered his Guards to arrest the men he indicated with his hand as the 
ringleaders, thirteen in number, and to march them off to execution. In 
the stunned silence Alexander mounted the platform and made a speech 
to which they listened. He ended by dismissing them, one and all; let 
them go home and report that they had deserted their king and left him 
to be protected by the defeated barbarians. 

For two days he stayed unseen and unvisited by any Macedonian. On 
the third day he put into effect the consequences of the dismissal, namely 
the organization of the Asian army with a Persian Royal Guard, Persian 
phalanx-brigades called pezhetairoi and asthetairoi, Persian Hypaspists, 
and so on, and the selection of the senior Persian officers whom he called 
‘Kinsmen’ and allowed to kiss him in accordance with Persian custom. 
The Macedonians could not bear to be shut out from his favour. They 
rushed to his quarters, threw their weapons down, and asked for mercy. 
Then he came out and wept, as they were weeping, and when they made 
complaint he said, ‘I regard all of you as my kinsmen.’ Whereupon some 
of them kissed him. Then they picked up their weapons and returned to 
camp, singing the song of victory, and Alexander sacrificed to his cus- 
tomary gods in gratitude for the outcome. With their help he had done 
what he had to do:?! enforce acceptance of a mixed army and compel his 
Macedonians to adopt some Asian customs. 

The mixing had already occurred throughout the cavalry arm.® In 323 
Peucestas brought 20,000 Asian infantrymen with their native equipment, 
and Alexander so distributed them with 6,700 Macedonian pikemen, that 
each file consisted of twelve Asians and four Macedonians, the latter on 
higher rates of pay. Thus mixed forces of cavalry and of infantry were 
available to keep order in Asia for the winter, when Alexander expected 
to be campaigning in Arabia with his field army, including the 30,000 
Epigonoi pikemen, and thereafter when he expected to be operating 
in the Mediterranean theatre. But illness — probably blackwater fever 


$! The alternative was to operate with his Macedonians alone. now reduced to a field 
army of some 15,000 men in all. 
6€ See Hammond in JHS 103 (1983) 141 f. 
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(malaria tropica) —intervened. Confident that he would live, Alexander 
continued to make sacrifice daily and to discuss plans for Arabia, until he 
lost the power of speech. The soldiers longed to see him while he yet 
lived. As they filed past him, *he welcomed each of them, raising his head 
with difficulty and greeting them with his eyes' (Arr. An. 7. 26. 1). In the 
course of the following night he died.9? 


(d) The Greeks 


In 324 the Greek mercenaries presented the greatest threat to peace 
within the kingdom of Asia. They were extremely numerous. Those on 
active service under Alexander were stationed as garrison troops, guard- 
ed lines of communication and served in the field army of the king. 
Reinforcements of mercenaries from Greece were obtained regularly and 
the latest to arrive, in 326, numbered perhaps 3,000 cavalry and at least 
7,000 infantry.“ Those who were retired from active service were often 
placed by Alexander as settlers in his new cities, where they were still 
under arms and under the orders of the king. In addition to Alexander's 
mercenaries there were large numbers of mercenaries under the com- 
mand of the individual satraps, and these had been increased by some 
satraps without Alexander's permission during his absence. For example, 
the senior officers in Media in 324 had 6,000 troops, of whom the bulk 
were certainly Greek mercenaries. 

These mercenaries were often not dependable. Those in Media plun- 
dered temples, robbed tombs, and maltreated the Medes; others in India 
rebelled and assassinated the satrap, Philip; yet others thinking Alexander 
had been killed by the Malli, rose in rebellion, fell out among themselves, 
and eventually set off, 3,000 strong, on the long trek from Sogdiana and 
Bactria to their homes in Greece. A renegade Macedonian treasurer, 
Harpalus, escaped by ship to Greece with 5,000 talents and 6,000 Greek 
mercenaries.© In 324, having no major campaign in Asia in view, Alex- 
ander decided to reduce the number of mercenaries on active service 
drastically. He ordered the satraps to discharge any mercenaries they had 
recruited. He intended to settle in Persis the 50,000 Greeks who had 


$$ The account of the last few days is given from the King's Journal by Arrian and 
Plutarch, each in his own abbreviated form; see Hammond, 'RJ' 145ff. The story that 
Antipater, Cassander, and Iolaus managed to poison Alexander was mentioned as false by 
Arnan (7. 27), with disbelief by Plutarch (Alex. 77. 1-5), as less likely by Diodorus (17. 
117. 5-118. 2), and as true by Justin (12. 13. 10-14. 9). It is generally discredited, as an 
invention by the supporters of Olympias in the feud with Cassander. But A. B. Bosworth, in 
CQ 21 (1971) 120ff., considering this part of the King's Journal to have been falsified by 
Eumenes, opted for the poisoning. 

* Diod. 17. 95. 4; Curt. 9. 3. 21. 

$5 Curt. 10. 1. 1; Arr. An. 6. 27. 2; Diod, 17. 99. 5-6; Curt. 9. 7. 1-11; Diod. 17. 108. 6. 
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served with Darius and with Darius' satraps, and to settle other mercen- 
aries, and probably immigrants from Greece, in Media. Since the long- 
serving mercenaries had usually acquired native women and had children, 
they were to be settlers in new cities of mixed population.™ In order to 
compensate for this reduction, Alexander intended to use the Asian 
troops who had been progressively recruited and trained. Our sources 
inform us of 6,000 Egyptians, contingents of Lydians, Lycians, Carians, 
Syrians, 30,000 Epigonoi from the whole area of Asia, and 20,000 ‘Per- 
sians, Cossaeans, and Tapurians’, apart from the large numbers of cavalry 
raised in most of the eastern satrapies and the soldiers and elephants of 
India, if he should need them.®’ He could certainly maintain the peace in 
Asia without employing any Greek mercenaries on active service. 
Greeks were wanted by Alexander for his new cities, and it is certain 
that very large numbers emigrated especially to Alexandria in Egypt and 
to cities in Sogdiana and Bactria. Greeks served also in his fleet in the 
Mediterranean, and at the time of his death his plans were to build 1,000 
large warships in the Eastern Mediterranean, for which Greek oarsmen 
would be desirable. During his last year he was having a harbour for 
1,000 warships excavated near Babylon, brought warships in sections 
from the Phoenician coast to the Euphrates, and floated them down to 
the Persian Gulf. A recruiting officer was sent with 500 talents to Phoeni- 
cia and Syria to hire crews for this fleet. He was also instructed to buy 
slave oarsmen.$? These were probably to be liberated and live as free 
men; for Alexander had bought enslaved prisoners of war from his 
soldiers, given them their freedom, and settled them in his new city on 
the Jaxartes in 329.9? Such as enlightened attitude to slaves was very rare 
in the ancient (and not so ancient) world. The coasts of Kuwait, Bahrain, 
and other islands were to receive new cities, and a second Phoenicia was 
to be created on the western side of the Persian Gulf. In his plans he 
intended 'to establish cities and transplant populations from Asia to 
Europe and contrariwise from Europe to Asia, in order that he might 


$6 Paus. 1. 25. 5: 8. 2. 5: cf. 5. 11. 5, who gives the number of Darius' men only; Plb. 10. 
27. 3. He planted ‘considerable cities’ in Cossaea, south-west of Media (Diod. 17. 111. 6), 
some being of native peoples only (Arr. Ind. 40). I doubt whether Alexander founded any 
purely military stations, except perhaps in Margiane (Curt. 7. 10. 15); but see Walbank, C 
2. 232, supporting Tarn's interpretation. 

$7 The last reinforcements described by Arr. An. 7. 23. 1 are said by Brunt, L 2. 489. to 
have been of unstated nationality. Yet one was said to have been ‘brought from Caria’ and 
another ‘from Lydia’. Surely then, since Caria and Lydia were not suitable mustering points 
for troops from elsewhere to go to Babylon in 323, we should see these troops as Carian and 
Lydian (the latter as in Curt. 6. 6. 35). On the other hand, Macedonia was a mustering 
point, as in 334, and a force brought ‘from Macedonia’ under Menidas (Arr. An. 4. 18. 3) 
was made up only of cavalry, most of whom were probably Thracian (see Curt. 9. 3. 21). 

^* Diod. 18. 4. 1; Arr. An. 7. 19. 3-5. 

® Curt. 7. 6. 27, probably following Aristobulus (see Hammond, THA 142f.). 
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bring [these] the largest continents into mutual concord and kin-based 
friendship through intermarriage and the making of family ties' (Diod. 
I8. 4. 4). In all these undertakings there would have been opportunities 
for Greeks to migrate and find peaceful, lucrative employment. 

Alexander had all these plans in mind in 324, when he announced 
at Susa to his entire army that all exiles from the Greek states of the 
mainland and the islands, except the exiles from Thebes and those under 
a curse, would be recalled and reinstated. That was the quickest way to 
spread the news in Asia, where a great many exiles were serving as 
mercenaries. Later in 324, on the occasion of the Olympic festival, an 
agent of Alexander made the same announcement before a huge gather- 
ing, which included 20,000 exiles." Alexander was expressing a wish 
through an announcement (diagramma), not issuing an order (diatage), 
and he was addressing it to all Greek states, not just to those which were 
members of the Common Peace, whose charter was not concerned with 
restoring exiles to their homeland. Alexander's aim was to establish 
settled conditions in Greece, as he hoped to do in Asia by demobilizing 
the Greek mercenaries; for the number of exiles in Greece was so great, 
as Isocrates had said in 346, that ‘it was easier to raise from them a larger 
and better army than from those who are citizens of their cities’ (5. 96). 
As far as narrow Macedonian interests were concerned, the exiles had 
mainly been expelled by pro-Macedonian governments. The restored 
exiles would hardly be likely to become pro-Macedonian in their political 
views. 

The reaction to the announcement was expressed in a passage which 
was probably derived from Hieronymus, a contemporary historian: 'the 
majority approved the restoration of exiles as being brought about for a 
good purpose' (Diod. 18. 8. 6). They had already seen the success of 
Alexander's measures in the Greek cities of Asia and of some offshore 
islands; for he had prevented the continuation of violent party strife and 
overseen the reconciliation of the parties in power and the restored 
exiles. But there were greater difficulties to be faced. For instance, 
Athens had seized Samos for herself and expelled the Samians in 365, and 
the Aetolian League had acted similarly at Oeniadae, a leading city of 
Acarnania. Both states would have to give the territory back to the 
rightful owners. It was as if Israel was ordered to restore Palestine or 
Russia Poland to the refugees today. Alexander knew that the Athenians 
and the Aetolians might go to war, and that in any event their hostility 
far outweighed the gratitude of the refugees in terms of power politics. 


70 SIG 312. 11ff.; Diod, 17. 109. 1; 18. 8. 2-7; Just. 13. S. 2-6 'omnium civitatum 
exules’; Curt. 10. 2. 4-7 ‘omnibus Graecorum civitatibus; Plu. Alex. 49. 15, being Alexan- 
der's earlier threat to punish the Aetolians. 
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But 'the good purpose' in his announcement, even if he had to use force, 
would be to the benefit of the Greek world in the long term. 

Most states acted in accordance with the wish of Alexander. Inscrip- 
tions have survived which record the regulations made after consultation 
with Alexander for the restoration of property to returning exiles and 
other difficult matters at Tegea in Arcadia and at Calymnos in the south- 
east Aegean, involving arbitration in the latter case."! If he had lived, 
Alexander would certainly have had his way with Athens and Aetolia; for 
they would have yielded to the overwhelming strength of Alexander's 
navy and field army. During his last few months envoys from states which 
wished not to receive the exiles visited Alexander at Babylon for further 
discussion (Diod. 17. 113. 3). 

Alexander made two other requests of the Greek states. They con- 
cerned the granting of ‘heroic honours’ and ‘divine honours’, which were 
similar in involving a shrine, a statue, and perhaps a festival, but dif- 
fered in the nature and degree of worship."? The first request was with re- 
gard to Hephaestion, who died in October 324 from a fever, which was 
probably malaria tropica. Alexander was inconsolable for two days; for 
he loved Hephaestion and regarded him as his alter ego. It was said that 
Alexander asked the Oracle of Zeus Ammon at Siwa, whether Hephaes- 
tion should be worshipped as a hero or as a god; and that the answer was 
as hero.” He then asked the Greek states to set up cults of Hephaes- 
tion; and they did so, Athens included.’* The grounds, presumably, were 
that Hephaestion, second-in-command when he died, had benefited the 
Greek states through the defeat of Persia and the conquest of Asia, in 
which he had played his part. 

The second request was made in the winter of 324/3, that the Greek 
states should grant 'divine honours' to Alexander. Such honours had been 
granted to his father Philip by Amphipolis, by Eresus in Lesbos, and 
probably by Ephesus, and to himself spontaneously in 334/3 by the 
League of Ionian states and many cities in Asia, and soon afterwards by 
Rhodes and Thasos. He now expressed the wish that the Greek states of 
the mainland should follow suit. To grant divine honours would not be to 
regard Alexander as a god on earth, but to recognize that his services to 
the Greeks were such as a god might have rendered. It is very probable 
that such honours had been granted by mainland states to Philip; for at 


7! Tod, GHI 202; Ch. Michel, Receuil des inscriptions grecques (Brussels, 1900) 1. 417. 

7? See Arr. An. 4. 11. 2-3. 

® Arr. An. 7. 14, not vouching for the truth of the consultation; see also 7. 23. 6 and Plu. 
Alex. 72. 2. On the other hand, Diod. 17. 115. 6, Just. 12. 12. 12, and Lucian, Cal. 17, gave 
the response that he should be worshipped as a god. 

7 Hyperides 1. 21. 

75 Ael. Aristid. 38. 715 D (Amphipolis); Tod, GHI 191. 4-6 ‘the altars of Zeus Philip- 
pios’ (Eresus); Arr. An. 1. 17. 11 ‘a likeness of Philip in the temple’ of Artemis (Ephesus). 
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the wedding of his daughter at Aegeae the envoys 'from most of the 
important states, including Athens, crowned him with golden crowns' 
(Diod. 16. 92. 1).”° It seems now that Alexander wanted from the Greek 
states a public and universal recognition of his benefactions, and that he 
wanted it as being himself a Greek of the Temenid family. There was also 
perhaps a sense of rivalry with the ancestor of that family, Heracles, and 
there was certainly a thirst for ‘glory’, which we may find naïve. The 
request was granted, even by Athens" and Sparta; for shortly before he 
fell ill ‘embassies came from Greece [to Babylon] with their envoys 
wearing crowns, and they crowned Alexander with golden crowns, having 
come indeed as envoys on a sacred mission to pay honour to a god' (Arr. 
An. 7. 23. 2). It was a strange coincidence that both Philip and Alexander 
had the joy of receiving the highest honour which the Greeks could pay 
so shortly before their deaths." 

In Asia Alexander had been regarded as a god on earth by the Egyp- 
tians and the Babylonians in accordance with their traditional beliefs, and 
he was viewed as such by many Asian peoples both before and after his 
conquests. But this seems not to have affected Alexander's estimation of 
himself. The oracular utterances of Didyma and Erythrae, which declared 
and hinted that he was 'son of Zeus', were probably reinforced by the 
response of Zeus Ammon at Siwa; and it was significant of some such 
belief that in the moment before engaging at the battle of Gaugamela ‘he 
called upon the gods to defend and strengthen the Greeks if indeed he 
was really sprung from Zeus.’”? Here too it was in a Greek context that 
he felt perhaps that he, like Heracles and Achilles, was 'Zeus-born' 
(diogenés) and sent to benefit mankind.9? In Macedonia it was different. 
If he did ask for 'divine honours' there, the request was refused, and 
it may be that the opposition was led by Antipater, a man of Philip's 
generation;?! for Alexander was in his early thirties, and it was expected 


76 The source of this passage and of Diod. 17. 113. 1 was probably Diyllus (see 
Hammond, ‘Sources’ 90 and THA 74); the vocabulary is similar in each case and may 
indicate the paying of divine honours. On this subject see Ellis, Philip, 307 and Griffith, HM 
2. 6821., 6921., 720, and Habicht, Untersuch. 14 n. 3. 

7 Hyp. 1. 31; 6. 21; Dein. in Dem. 94. Demades proposed that Alexander should be 
added to the twelve Olympian gods, no doubt having in mind the addition of Philip to them 
in 336 (Val. Max. 7. 2, E 10); Aclian VH 5. 12; Athenae. 6. 251 b; D.L. 6. 63; Lucian, 
DMort. 13. 2. 

78 See E. A. Fredricksmeyer, AJAH 4 (1979) 3-5, on the passage in Arrian and on Paus. 
8. 32. 1. These honours had no political application, as far as the evidence goes, and no 
connection with proskynesis despite Curt. 8. 5. 5. 

7 Plu. Alex. 33. 1, citing Callisthenes, which shows that Alexander wished to make this 
known to the Greek public. 

99 There was no suggestion that Philip was not his father (that came later in the Alexan- 
der romance). Alexander paid every honour to Philip and in his plans intended to make for 
Philip an enormous tomb, rivalling the greatest of pyramids (Diod. 18. 4. 6). 

9! Curt. 10. 5. 11; Suda s.v. Antipatros. 
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that he would be many more years on the throne. He himself intended to 
ensure ‘divine honours’ for Olympias,?? but only after her death, and he 
may have expected that for himself. Whatever thoughts Greeks and 
Macedonians may have had about divine honours, the great majority of 
them at the time of his death were of the opinion expressed by Justin: ‘He 
was a man endowed with a greatness of mind which went beyond the 
limits of human ability' (12. 16. 1). 


® Curt. 10. 5. 30. On deification generally see Wilcken 210ff. and E. A. Fredricksmeyer, 
'Alexander's deification', AJAH 4 (1979) 1ff. 


X 


THE CIVIL WAR AND THE SPLITTING OF 
THE MACEDONIAN WORLD 323-304 


I. The disputed succession in 323 


In the small hours of 10 June Alexander died intestate at Babylon. 
Speechless, and probably delirious, since the morning of the 7th, he had 
not indicated who was to assume authority in Asia, and who was his 
personal choice for the succession to himself as King of Macedon and 
King of Asia, if he should die.! A decision in the matter of authority was 
particularly urgent. When Alexander died, the Macedonian forces were 
widely scattered with roughly one-third in Babylon, one-third in Cilicia, 
and one-third in Macedonia. One estimate which has been suggested puts 
the number of Macedonian infantrymen in Babylon at under 10,000,” the 
number of Xenophon's army which in 401—400 fought its way from near 
Babylon back to Europe. The estimate which is closer to the sources is 
2,000 Macedonian cavalry and 13,000 Macedonian infantry.? The concen- 
tration of Asian troops in and near Bablylon exceeded 50,000 infantry- 
men, fully trained and equipped, and the Asian cavalry for the Arabian 
campaign and for policing in Asia was probably five times as numerous 
as the Macedonian cavalry. Would they accept the orders of a Macedonian 
general? And who was he to be? 

The leading Macedonians met at once under arms. They intended to 
come to an agreement among themselves and then manceuvre towards 
. that agreement the full Assembly of the Macedonians, which would 
normally be convened that very day. Perdiccas and Leonnatus had the 
strongest claim to assume authority in Asia, because they were senior 
Bodyguards (the others being Aristonous, Lysimachus, Peithon, Peucestas, 
and Ptolemy) and they were members of the royal house, although not 


! The account of the Royal Journal in Arr. An. 7. 25. 6-26. 3 is accepted here as 
genuine, as in Hammond ‘RJ’ 7f., 14f.; contra L. Pearson, ‘The Diary and Letters of 
Alexander the Great', Historia 3 (1954/5) 429ff., to whom it is an ancient forgery 

? See A. B. Bosworth in JHS 106 (1986) 4 with n. 22. 

3 Curt. 10. 2. 8. As in the following sections Curtius was writing of Macedonians only, 
both for release and for retention. Bosworth loc. cit. finds Curtius ‘not sufficiently explicit’, 
but one would be hard put to it to suggest anything more explicit than ‘Alexander, 
senioribus militum in patriam remissis, xiii milia peditum at ii milia equitum quae in Asia 
retineret eligi iussit.' For Curtius numbers see Hammond, 'SPA' 469f. and an article 
forthcoming in JHS 109 (1989). 
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in the direct line of descent from Amyntas IH. Since Perdiccas had been 
appointed by Alexander to command the Companion Cavalry in succes- 
sion to Hephaestion (Diod. 18. 3. 4). he probably outranked Leonnatus. 
In any case it was Perdiccas’ proposal which was approved by the Council 
of Friends, namely that authority should be vested in Leonnatus and 
Perdiccas (both being in Babylon), Craterus (in Cilicia en route for 
Macedonia) and Antipater (in Macedonia, but due to come to Asia under 
the order of Alexander). Those present at the Council took the oath of 
obedience to these four men (Just. 13. 2. 14: Curt. 10. 7. 8-9)." 

The assumption of authority was associated with the question of the 
succession. In the current order of precedence the half-brother of Alex- 
ander, Arrhidacus, ranked first in sacrificial ritual and in ceremonies of 
which he was capable; but since he was not compos mentis. he could not 
be trusted with military or administrative duties. He was, however, a free 
agent and not under any form of guardianship.” Then there was a son of 
Alexander, three or four years old, called Heracles: but he was not in the 
line of succession, because he had been born out of wedlock to Barsine. a 
Persian aristocrat, who had been married to Mentor and then to his 
brother Memnon, both mercenary commanders of Darius. The first child 
of Alexander's Bactrian wife, Roxane, had died in infancy, but she was 
now seven-months pregnant, and if the child should prove to be a boy. he 
would be the natural heir to the throne; for he would inherit the divine 
favour which had blessed the line of Amyntas III with such success. The 
proposal of Perdiccas which was approved by the Council of Friends was 
that the throne should be reserved for the child in utero. The four men 
who had been named were to act as guardians of the unborn child, and to 
continue as such if it proved to be a boy. until the boy should reach 
manhood in eighteen years time. We do not know what, if anything, was 
proposed in the event of the child being a girl; but one possibility would 
surely be the election of either Perdiccas or Leonnatus, as capable mem- 
bers of the royal house. 

Instead of convening a meeting of the Assembly the Friends authorized 
Perdiccas to parade the Macedonian members of the Companion Cavalry 
under arms, and to put to them the proposal that the four men should be 
guardians of the child in utero, which would accede to the throne if it 
should be a boy. The Cavalrymen approved the proposal. They then took 


* The ancient accounts of what happened in the days after Alexander's death vary 
considerably. See F. Schachermeyr. Alexander in Babylon u. die Reichsordnung nach seinem 
Tod (Vienna, 1970); HM 3. 95-8; and Austin, HW 22. 

5 For Arrhidacus see Curt. 10. 7. 2 and Plu. Alex. 7... or the hostile tradition that he 
was a bastard being incorrect, though accepted m: «Af 7. 1. 28. sce HM 2.154 f. and 
above, p. 33. 

^ Just. 13. 2. 13-14. 
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the formal oath of obedience to the four men.’ The intention of the 
Friends was no doubt to convene the Assembly and present the concerted 
opinion of the Friends and the Cavalrymen for its approval. Only then 
could the proposal become a decision of state. 

The public lobbying of the Cavalrymen alerted the Macedonian In- 
fantrymen to what was being planned without them being consulted. The 
Infantrymen did not wait to be convened. They assembled under arms. 
hailed Arrhidaeus as king, renamed him Philip, and selected an Infantry 
Guard to protect him (Just. 13. 3. 1; Diod. 18. 2. 2). We are not told 
what they intended to do if Roxane should bear a boy. At the moment 
their desire was to prevent the imposition of a junta of four senior 
officers, who would have absolute authority over all Macedonians for 
many years to come. If they could secure the election of Philip Arrhi- 
daeus as king, they would make their own choice of helpers for him and 
maintain the sovereignty of the Assembly, in which they were the great 
majority. This, then, was the proposal which the Infantrymen intended to 
match against the proposal of the Cavalrymen in any full and official 
meeting of the Assembly. 

The Cavalrymen tried to rectify their mistake by sending two of their 
number — Meleager and Attalus, phalanx-brigade commanders — to plead 
with the Infantrymen. But they made a poor choice. Meleager and At- 
talus joined the Infantrymen and persuaded them to take the oath of 
obedience to Philip Arrhidaeus as king. The Infantrymen had now gone 
as far as the Cavalrymen had gone in unofficially pre-electing a king, and 
it was likely that if they had their way they would appoint Meleager and 
Attalus as helpers of the king. But the Cavalrymen still had one advan- 
tage: the corpse of the king, which in accordance with Macedonian 
custom was guarded by the Friends and the Royal Pages under arms. 
Meleager and the more hot-headed of the Infantrymen decided to gain 
that counter by violence, if necessary. They forced their way into the 
royal quarters, where the corpse lay. Fighting would have ensued but for 
the leadership of Perdiccas, who protested at this mutinous act, withdrew 
his men and left the corpse to the Infantrymen (Just. 13. 3. 2-5; Diod. 
18. 2. 2-3; Curt. 10. 7. 16-19). 

Further conflict between the Infantrymen in Babylon and the Cavalry- 
men who encamped in the plain was averted by Perdiccas. His eloquence 
persuaded both parties to accept a compromise. An official Assembly of 
the Macedones was held in the presence of the corpse of Alexander, 'in 
order that His Majesty might be witness of their resolutions’ (Just. 13. 4. 


7 Just. 13. 3. 1; Curt. 10. 7. 8. a less clear account. 

R Justin seems to keep close to his source, Hieronymus, whose sympathies were with 
Perdiccas here, when Eumenes was supporting him. Curtius invented incidents which had 
contemporary relevance for him and his readers. 
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4). The Assembly elected Philip Arrhidaeus king, and pre-elected, if it 
should be a boy, the child of Alexander and Roxane as king also. A 
Guard was selected to protect the unborn child and the mother.? The 
question of guardians did not arise; for Philip Arrhidaeus had none, and 
he would act as guardian for his nephew, if a boy should be born. But 
the authority of Philip Arrhidaeus had to be delegated. Accordingly the 
Assembly appointed Perdiccas ‘manager of the kingship’ (epimelétés tes 
basileias), commander of the king's forces (i.e. of the field army serving 
with the king), and head of the administration of the Kingdom of Asia. It 
appointed Meleager to act with Perdiccas and serve as his deputy. It then 
appointed Antipater as general in charge of 'Macedonia and Greece' and 
Craterus as holder of the prostasia in Macedonia, where he represented 
the absent king and had complete control of religious ceremonies and 
royal moneys and royal holdings, as well as acting as supreme judge. 'The 
office held by Craterus was the very first in prestige in the eyes of the 
Macedones.'? He was indeed their favourite officer. 

We may pause to consider the constitutional aspect of these events. 
Monarchy was never in question. The careers of Philip and Alexander 
had led to an apotheosis of monarchy not only in Macedonia, but in what 
was to be called 'the Hellenistic world'. To the Macedonians in Babylon a 
king had to be elected, and the Infantrymen were not alone in finding it 
unacceptable that ‘anyone not born to rule should take the title of king 
which they were accustomed to honour and revere’ (Curt. 10. 7. 15). The 
Friends had the right of preliminary deliberation among themselves, but 
they overstepped their right when they summoned the Cavalrymen and 
exacted an oath of obedience to their own nominees. The Infantrymen 
responded in kind, capping one illegality with another. But the use of 
force to capture the corpse was unjustifiable. The danger of civil war was 
averted by the return to the constitutional system, thanks to the common- 
sense of Perdiccas and a majority of the Macedonians of all ranks. 

The resolutions of the Macedonian Assembly are understandable. The 
Temenid monarchy was the only link which united the Macedonians in 
Europe and the Macedonians in Asia, and it would have been disastrous 
to break it. Given the religious beliefs of the Macedonians, it was not 
possible for anyone outside the line of Amyntas III to command the 
loyalty of both groups of Macedonians. No general, however powerful he 
might be, dared to set himself up as king as long as a male descendant in 
that line was alive. The tragedy of the situation was that the choice lay for 
the Assembly between a half-witted adult, an illegitimate infant, and a 
child in utero. That tragedy was due in Macedonian belief to the will of 


? Arr. Succ. (Teubner edn.; also in FGrH 156) F 1, 1; Dexippus (FGrH 100) F 8, 3-4: 
App. Syr. 52. 
10 Just. 13. 4. 5 (the best summary); Diod. 18. 2. 4: Arr. Succ. F 1, 3; Dexippus F 8, 3-4. 
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the gods. To choose two of the three was a wise precaution. As regards 
the necessary delegation of authority the Assembly rejected the idea of a 
small all-powerful junta. It followed constitutional precedent and divided 
the authority between the experienced men it chose for the offices of 
‘general’ (stratégos) and ‘protector’ (prostatés) in Europe and of ‘the 
manager of the kingship (epimeletés tës basileias} in Asia.!! It followed 
the precedent set by Alexander in appointing a second in command, 
known as the ‘Chiliarch’, to be head of the administration in Asia. Where 
it committed a folly was in appointing Meleager as a counterweight to 
Perdiccas, a folly which stemmed from the illegalities and distrust in the 
preliminary stages and would almost inevitably perpetuate that distrust. 

The arrangements which the Assembly made for the offices in Mace- 
donia were contrary to orders which had been recorded in the Royal 
Journal and which were being carried in writing by Craterus (Diod. 18. 4. 
2). Perdiccas, therefore, as ‘manager of the kingship’, brought before the 
Assembly those orders and other orders and plans which were recorded 
in the Royal Journal. The Assembly decided to cancel the orders and 
abandon the plans (most of which are described in Diod. 18. 4. 4-6); for 
it decided, sensibly enough, that the plans were under the existing cir- 
cumstances ‘overpowering and impracticable’ (Diod. 18. 4. 6).? This was 
the first step in calling a halt to Macedonian expansionism. For the essen- 
tial factor in the power of the Macedonian state had been a king of the 
ability and personality of a Philip or an Alexander. 

Next came the religious ceremony which attended the death of a king 
and preceded his funeral — the purification of the state by the two parts of 
the King's Army marching under arms towards one another between the 
severed parts of a disembowelled dog. As the cavalry, led by the king and 
its commander Perdiccas, and the war elephants advanced towards the 
phalanx in the open plain, the king demanded the surrender of 'the 
mutineers’ (those who had broken into the royal quarters), and those 
Infantrymen whom Perdiccas identified were arrested and, according to 
Curtius 10. 9. 18, trampled underfoot by the elephants in front of the 
horrified phalanx. Soon afterwards Meleager was executed on charges 
of treason and conspiracy (Diod. 18. 4. 7), which were probably laid by 


11 These offices are discussed in Hammond, ‘SMO’. The third office had probably been 
operative in earlier times, when a king was a minor. There was no Macedonian term 
corresponding to our ‘regent’. For different views see R. M. Errington in JHS 90 (1970) 55f. 
and GM 109f.; and E. Will in CAH 7. 1°. 26ff. 

12 For the genuineness of the plans see Hammond, Alex 300ff. and ‘RJ’ 135f.; they 
were thought by most scholars (e.g. by Tarn 2. 378ff.) to have been forged by Perdiccas 
for the Assembly or subsequently. 

13 This detail, given by Curtius alone, might have come from a late source which was 
hostile to Perdiccas; but it is supported somewhat by the mention of 'terror' in Arr. Succ. F 
I, 4 being felt by the phalanx (called to pléthos). 
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Perdiccas, representing the king. before the Assembly. Whatever the 
facts were —and we have no means of knowing them — Meleager had 
been guilty of widening the breach between the Cavalry and the Infantry 
and of increasing the chance of an armed clash. The mistake of the 
Assembly was that no successor was appointed to act as a check on the 
power of Perdiccas. 

‘As on the order of Philip Arrhidaeus', Perdiccas drew up a list of 
nominees to hold tne leading posts in the administrative system. There 
seems to have been no question of revising that system. It had the stamp 
of Alexander's approval." For he had seen, as the Romans were to do 
later. that the government of a vast empire had to be delegated in part to 
provincial civil governors. Where he had improved on the Persian system 
was in the separation of civil, financial. and military responsibilities in the 
great majority of the provinces. and indeed in Macedonia, during his 
absence. Had he lived, he would have maintained that separation: for he 
had made some civil governors ('satraps' to use the Persian title) dismiss 
the Greek mercenaries whom they had hired, and he had created a 
multiracial army of some 30.000 men which could deal with any infringe- 
ment of his system in Asia. The list of nominees which was submitted by 
Perdiccas was approved by the Assembly, and the newly elected officials 
and those confirmed in office were instructed by the Assembly to ‘obey 
the king and Perdiccas’ (Diod. 18. 2. 4 fin.).!? The Assemblv confirmed 
the appointment of Antipater and Craterus to be in charge of Macedonia 
jointly, but with separate duties and to be responsible directly to the king. 
and not to Perdiccas. The military duties of Antipater embraced Greece, 
where he was as hitherto deputy-Atezemón of the Greeks of the Common 
Peace, northern Epirus which lay outside the so-called Epirote Alliance.'° 
the central Balkan tribes, the Triballi extending to the middle Danube. 
and the Agrianes (round Sofia). Lysimachus was appointed ‘General of 
Thrace'. Unlike some previous holders of that office, he was not subject 
to Antipater, but was responsible directly to the king. His province. 
which included the Chersonese. was of great strategic importance, in that 
it controlled the overland route to Macedonia. No less important was 
Hellespontine Phrygia. Of this Leonnatus was appointed satrap: hence- 
forth he was subordinate to the king and to Perdiceas. 


H The usual view is different, e.g. as in CAZ 7. 17. 23 ‘everything so far [i.e. in 3334/3] 
had been more or less improvised.” Alexander organized with foresight as he advanced; his 
cn y-foundations are evidenee of ibat. 

I5 The subject of the plural verbs in 18. 2. 4-3. § is "the Macedomans.” That the 
Assembly appointed the satraps is clear from /G 27 401. 7- 10 (re 321 Bc), Diod. 19. 15. 3 
and 45. 3 (ditto), and other otticials (Diod. 18. 7. 3, a general, and 18. 36. 7 and 3g. 2. 
managers). 

‘© For Northern Epirus and the Epirote Alliance see Hammond. ‘SPA’ 471 ff. and in Ep. 
Chron. 22 (1980) 16 for evidence contirming the date and the extent of the Alliance as sug- 
gested earlier in Ep 5sof. 
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The corpse of Alexander had witnessed the resolutions of the Assem- 
blv. It was now embalmed by Egvptian and Chaldaean priests, crowned 
with a diadem, and laid in a golden coffin, and a Macedonian officer, 
called Arrhidaeus, was appointed by the Assembly to prepare a magni- 
ficent funerary car and to transport the body to the cemetery of the 
Temenid kings at Aegeae in Macedonia.! Two months later, in August 
323. Roxane gave birth to a son. The Assembly of Macedones acclaimed 
the newborn child as king and named him Alexander. The settlement, 
made by the Assembly of the Macedones present in Babylon, was thereby 
completed.'" The chances of the settlement being successful turned on 
the ability of Perdiccas, Antipater, and Craterus to co-operate with one 
another and of Perdiccas to command the allegiance of the satraps in the 
Kingdom of Asia, and in the long term on the survival of the kings. For 
although Alexander was a babe and Philip Arrhidaeus followed Perdiccas 
"like a mute in a play’, they held the Macedonian world together. 


2. The settlement put to the test 323—321 


It is a mistake to suppose that the Macedonians in Babylon were moti- 
vated by a racist attitude. '? In their homeland they were members of a 
multiracial kingdom, in Asia most of them had taken Asian women and 
raised children by them, and in the future they knew that their position, 
and even their survival, in Asia depended on co-operation with the Asian 
troops. They elected as king the son of Roxane, an Asian of Bactria, and 
years later many of them were to support the son of Barsine, an Asian 
of Persis. They approved the appointment of some Asians as satraps: 
Oxyartes (of Paropanisadae), Atropates (Lesser Media), Phrataphernes 
(Parthvaea and Hyrcania), Taxiles (client king of the area between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes). and Porus (client king of the area between the 
Indus and the Hyphasis). Similarly they approved the appointment of 
some Greeks: Eumenes of Cardia (Cappadocia). Laomedon of Mytilene 
(Syria). and Stasanor of Soli in Cyprus (Areta and Drangiane). Similar 
appointments were made in 321 and in 316." The great majority of the 


U Diod. 18. 3. 5 and Just. 13. 4. 6 (favourable to Ptolemv): Paus. t. 6. 3 with Arr. Succ. 
F 1. 25 to be preferred. 

" Arr. Succ, F1, 1 and 8 (0 pléthos). Because the Macedonian state consisted of the 
King and the Assembly, in these months in the absence of a king or of a capable king the 
Assembly was sovereign. 

The mistake originated. with Curtius, who invented a debate in which Ptolemy was 
made to express the Roman racist prejudices of Curtius time (10. 6. 13-14). It has been 
perpetuated, e.g. from Beloch 4. 1. 65 to CAH 7. r. 25 "Roxane's son would be half- 
Iranian and the prospect was repugnant to the Macedonian peasants who made up the 
phalanx.” ‘Peasants’ too is a misnomer tor these soldiers who had mostly served abroad for 
some twelve years. 

=N Antigonus made new appointments: Orontobates as satrap of Media and Aspisas as 
satiap of Susane. both aieas of strategic importance. 
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satraps were naturally Macedonians. In fact the policy of Alexander was 
continued in these years. One sign of its success can be seen in the lack of 
risings in Asia either by the great numbers of Asian troops near Babylon 
or by the many warlike peoples of ‘the upper satrapies’, and in the 
positive co-operation of Asian troops in the trials of these years. Another 
sign was the spontaneous mourning for the death of Alexander as their 
King of Asia by many Asian peoples, and not least the Persians them- 
selves, and the quick growth of the Alexander Romances, in which 
Alexander was adopted into the folklore of individual peoples of his 
kingdom. 

At satrapal level co-operation with the Asian peoples was equally vital. 
Peucestas was singularly successful in the most critical area, Persis: he 
won the praise of Alexander in 323 and the favour of the Persians (Diod. 
19. 14. 5), and he trained large numbers of Persian troops (Diod. loc. cit. 
and 19. 48. 5). Ptolemy won the support of the Egyptians by his humane 
policies (18. 14. 1). Tlepolemus, as satrap of Carmania, and Stasanor, as 
satrap of Bactria, were said to ‘have carried out a good policy towards the 
local people and to have had many supporters’ (19. 48. 1); and it was 
Seleucus' popularity as satrap of Babylonia which enabled him to regain 
his position in 312 (19. 91. 2-5). Here too Alexander's policy paid 
dividends. 

The first test of the settlement at Babylon came at once with the rising 
of a huge force of Greek soldiers, who had had long service with Alexan- 
der and had been settled by him in ‘the upper satrapies' (Diod. 18. 4. 8; 
7.1-2): 3,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry. If they were to be joined by the 
warlike peoples of these satrapies (those of Phrataphernes and Oxyartes 
being among them), or by the 50,000 Asian troops near Babylon, they 
would surely destroy the small field army of Macedones at Babylon.?! 
There Perdiccas and the Assembly drew by lot 800 Macedonian cavalry 
and 3,000 Macedonian infantry, and Perdiccas ordered the satraps to 
provide 8,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, who would be mainly Asian 
troops. It was the Assembly which chose Peithon, a Bodyguard of Alex- 
ander, to command the joint forces. He won an outright victory. One 
group of the Greeks was massacred, probably by treachery; but the bulk 
must have returned to the Alexander cities in accordance with Peithon's 
terms.?? 


?! Scholars who suppose that the Asians were eager to rebel are puzzled by their failure 
to do so. CAH 7. 1°. 29 thinks that ‘the inertia of Iran in 323 ... was in large measure a 
waiting game.” But waiting for what? The golden opportunity was in 323. 

2 The MS of Diod. 18. 7. 3 helomenou is to be retained and compared with helomenoi 
stratégon in the preceding section. See HM 3. 117 with n. 1. 

3 Hieronymus did less than justice to Peithon, later an enemy of Antigonus; but it may 
be that Diodorus at 18. 7. 7-9 misconstrued some words of Hieronymus in saying that all 
the Greeks were massacred by the 4,000 or so Macedonians. CAH 7. 17. 30 also doubts 
Diodorus' statement. 
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Why did Perdiccas and the Assembly decide to confront the 23,000 
Greeks and not let them return to Greece, as an earlier batch of some 
3,000 had done?** The answer is probably that they realized the crucial 
importance of Alexander's cities for the economic development of Asia, 
the provision of Asian troops, and the support of the Macedonian regime. 
For these cities to grow as Alexander had planned, it was essential to 
retain the Greek settlers, even perforce, and Perdiccas and the Assembly 
made the wise choice, since they intended to maintain Macedonian con- : 
trol in Asia. 

In 322 Perdiccas, accompanied by Philip Arrhidaeus and the court, 
launched a campaign against Ariarathes, the ruler of Cappadocia, who 
had been independent since c.332 and commanded natives and mercen- 
aries to the number of 15,000 cavalry and 30,000 infantry. Perdiccas 
ordered the satraps of the western satrapies to send troops to reinforce 
the King's Army which he brought to Phrygia. In one or two pitched 
battles Perdiccas triumphed. He tortured and executed Ariarathes and his 
*kin' and pardoned the Cappadocian people, over whom he now installed 
Eumenes as satrap (Diod. 18. 16. 1-3; Arr. Succ. F 1, 11; Plu. Eum. 3. 
6). He attacked two cities in Pisidia which were held responsible for the 
murder of a satrap. When the first fell by assault, the adult males were 
executed and the rest of the population was enslaved. In the second city 
the men killed their families and then themselves, as the Jews were to do 
at Masada four centuries later. The army was rewarded with the loot of 
both cities.” These successes enhanced the reputation of Perdiccas. But 
there were already signs of trouble. Antigonus, the satrap of Greater 
Phrygia, had disregarded the orders of Perdiccas to provide troops, and 
Neoptolemus, the satrap of Armenia, was reported to be creating dis- 
order there. 

Controlling the satraps was Perdiccas’ chief problem. Alexander had 
succeeded by a combination of personal prestige and severe discipline, 
and he had always been able to rely on the loyalty of any Macedonians 
who were serving in a satrapy. Perdiccas lacked the authority and the 
personal prestige. He alienated other leading Macedonians by his harsh 
methods and owed his control of the Macedonian soldiers more to their 
fear than to affection. Some satraps paid no heed to the principles of 
separate responsibility for civil, financial, and military affairs which Alex- 
ander had maintained. Ptolemy got rid of his deputy, Cleomenes,”° as 
quickly as Perdiccas had disposed of Meleager, seized for himself the 
accumulated revenues — some 8,000 talents (Diod. 18. 14. 1) — and built 


4 For the 3,000 see Diod. 17. 99. 5-6 and Curt. 9. 7. 1-11; that the cities supported the 
regime is stated by Curt. 10. 2. 8. 
Diod. 18. 22. 
26 Whom Perdiccas and the Assembly had retained in Egypt as Ayparchos (Arr. Succ. F 
I, 5 and Dexippus F 8, 2), no doubt to be a check on Ptolemy. 
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up an army of mercenaries and native troops. the latter trained during the 
reign of Alexander. Eumenes as satrap-elect of Cappadocia acquired gold 
bullion worth 5.000 talents (Plu. Ewen. 3. 5), which enabled him later to 
build up a large force of native cavalry. Leonnatus, too, raised a large 
army which, on his own initiative, he led into Europe. Moreover, some 
satraps were setting up their own courts on the Macedonian model. 
Ptolemy attracted. ‘great numbers of Friends’ to his court. The growing 
sons of the satraps and the Friends were educated at these courts, as the 
Royal Pages were educated at Babylon, and the older boys were trained 
to serve as cavalry in battle." The methods of Eumenes were probably 
typical. As soon as he gained access to Cappadocia, ‘he put his personal 
Friends in charge of the cities, installed garrison commanders, and left 
judges and administrators of his choice to act in his absence, without an 
iota of interference from Perdiccas’ (Plu. Eum. 3. 7).? 

Perdiccas made two attempts to assert his authority. In the latter part 
of 322 he summoned Antigonus Monophthalmus to stand trial before the 
Assembly of Macedones for his failure as satrap of Greater Phrygia, 
Lycia, and Pamphylia, to send troops for the invasion of Cappadocia. 
He would have been wise to arrest Antigonus first; for Antigonus 
pretended that he would stand trial and then escaped with his son and 
his Friends to Europe.?" Perdiccas also summoned Ptolemy to be tried by 
the Assembly, presumably for his actions in Egypt. Ptolemy obeyed, de- 
fended himself. and was acquitted by the Assembly, to the chagrin of 
Perdiccas who prosecuted on behalf of the kings.*” In this case Per- 
diccas committed a serious error of judgement; for he underestimated the 
Macedonians' regard for Ptolemy. 

A more severe test of the settlement occurred in Europe. There Thrace 
was a critical area. Late in Alexander's reign the Macedonian general, 
one Zopyrion, had lost an army of 30,000 (mainly Thracian) in an inva- 
sion of Scythia, and the client king. Seuthes III, had led a large-scale 
revolt (Just. 12. I. 4-5; 2. 16-17; Curt. 10. 1. 44-5). Lysimachus was 
appointed to restore order. Facing 8.000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry with 
2,000 cavalry and 4.000 infantry, Lysimachus inflicted enormous losses, 
but it was a Pyrrhic victory. However, he prevented the cutting of the 


?? These "boys! (paides) have been misconstrued as ‘slaves’ bv R. M. Geer in the Loeb 
edition of Diodorus and by others. The fact that the Pages carried out such mental tasks as 
waiting at table and holding the kings horse led Roman writers to use language which was 
appropriate to slaves with comparable duties in Roman society (see. HM 2. 154f.). This 
contusion has been carned far in Alio 69 (1987) 109. 

** This evidence is important because Hieronymus served with Eumenes and wrote from 
personal experience. Eumenes had 200 of his Pages under arms in 322 (Piu. Ewn. 3. 5). 

*' Diod. 18. 23. 4. an account favourable to Antigonus. and Arr. Suce. F 1. 20. 

9 Arr. Succ. F 1, 28. The trial was probably earlier than the context of the brief note by 
Photius. For such trials by the Assembly sce Diod. 19. 23. 4. 
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overland line of communication from Asia to Macedonia at a time when 
it was desperately needed. In a subsequent year Lysimachus won another 
victory and came to terms with Seuthes, who was left on his throne. 

The desperate need of overland communication arose from the large- 
scale rising of many Greek city-states in early September 323. Led by 
Athens, they discarded the treatv of the Common Peace, abandoned 
alliance with Macedonia, and defeated the forces of Boeotia and Euboea, 
which opposed the so-called war of liberation. Their army numbered 
some 30,000 men and included 10.000 mercenaries. Athens prepared a 
fleet of forty quadriremes and 200 triremes, but she won no support from 
the Greek islands, with the exception of Carystus and Rhodes; and it is 
doubtful if she ever manned that number of ships. One reason for the 
lack of support was that Athens and Aetolia went to war to prevent the 
return of Samos and Oeniadae to their original owpers; and the islanders 
sympathized not with Athens, but with the Samian refugees. Indeed the 
islanders had reason to fear for their own independence if Athens should 
dominate the Aegean. Even without their support, the Greek fleet was 
perhaps twice as large as that of Macedonia in Aegean waters. Craterus 
and his 10.000 Macedonians were unable to sail from Cilicia to Europe; 
Lysimachus was fighting desperately in Thrace; and Antipater decided to 
act alone, when a fleet of 110 triremes arrived with much money from 
Asia.?! 

Leaving his deputy ‘sufficient troops’ to hold the frontiers against 
Illyrians and Thracians, who were thought to be in league with the 
Greeks, and authorizing him to recruit as many men as possible, Anti- 
pater entered Thessaly with a Macedonian phalanx of 13.000 infantry and 
800 Macedonian cavalry, to which he added 2.000 Thessalian cavalry. His 
fleet accompanied his bold advance towards Thermopylae. In the battle 
which ensued the Thessalian cavalry changed sides and his own cavalry 
must have been annihilated; but he withdrew with his phalanx undefeated 
into the well-fortified city of Lamia and obtained from his fleet the 
supplies and the artillery to withstand a siege. The Greeks attacked in 
vain, and they dared not risk an invasion of Macedonia with Antipater's 
army on the line of communications. They sat down to build a wall round 
the city; but the Macedonians made a sortie and one of the casualties was 
the able Greek commander, Leosthenes. Everything turned now on the 
war at sea. There the fleets of Athens and Rhodes held the approaches 
from Asia. They kept the Hellespont open for the grain-ships which 
supplied Athens, and they prevented the crossing of any reinforcements 
for Macedonia. 1n the south-east Aegean their patrols deterred Craterus 


1 : a " ] 
`L This fleet had been dispatched by Alexander with funds to pay for the construction of 
temples and the preparation ot armamenis for a Mediterranean campaign. 
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from attempting to cross the seas to Macedonia. During the winter more 
warships were being built in Macedonia and some help was sent to 
Antipater by sea. 

Early in 322 Leonnatus transported his army across the Hellespont,*” 
recruited more men in Macedonia, and entered Thessaly with 1,500 
cavalry and over 20,000 infantry. But before he could make contact with 
Antipater, he was intercepted by the Greek army and his cavalry was 
routed by the superior Greek cavalry. Leonnatus fell in the action. But 
the phalanx withdrew to higher ground and beat off all attacks. Anti- 
pater’s army then joined the phalanx and the Macedonian infantry with- 
drew intact into Macedonia. In these operations the Greeks had fought 
without the Aetolian contingent, which had gone home, and when the 
Aetolians returned, other contingents disappeared from the scene. At sea 
the enlarged Macedonjan fleet defeated one flotilla after another of the 
scattered Greek fleet; first off Abydus in the Hellespont, then off Amor- 
gos, and finally with 240 ships against 170 Athenian ships in the Maliac 
Gulf. The seas were open for Craterus with 6,000 Macedonians and 1,000 
Persian archers and slingers to cross to Amphipolis. In August 322 
Antipater in command of 5,000 cavalry, more than 40,000 heavy-armed 
infantry, and 3,000 archers and slingers advanced to Crannon in Thessaly 
and forced a decisive battle, in which he cleverly avoided a preliminary 
cavalry engagement and his phalanx charged and defeated the Greek 
infantry, only 25,000 in number. The Greek cavalry covered the retreat of 
the infantry to higher ground, and the Greek commanders asked for terms 
to cover all states of the coalition. Antipater refused. His army captured 
city after city in Thessaly by assault or by negotiation, and the Greek 
army, no longer capable of battle, dispersed and fled homewards.?? 

When Antipater turned south, all the states accepted his terms except 
Aetolia and Athens, which failed to combine their forces. Blockaded 
at sea and threatened with invasion by land, the Athenians elected new 
leaders and sent Demades and Phocion to sue for terms. Antipater de- 
manded and obtained an unconditional surrender. Aged seventy-five, an 
older man than Philip would have been, had he lived, Antipater reversed 
the policy of Philip and Alexander. He stationed a Macedonian garrison in 
Munychia, exacted a large financial indemnity, required the surrender of 
the war-leaders, and replaced the democracy with ‘the ancestral property- 
based polity' (Plu. Phoc. 27). He imposed similar conditions on other 
states. War-leaders were executed, unless, like Demosthenes, they 
committed suicide. These were the methods of city-state imperialism 
which Athens had employed against defaulting ‘allies’ in her days of 


? Diod. 18. 14. 4-5; Plu. Eum. 3. 3-4. We do not know why the Greek fleet failed to 
prevent the crossing. 
3 For the course of the war see HM 3. 108-14 with references. 
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supremacy. Antipater referred the decision about Samos to Perdiccas. In 
the names of the kings he awarded the island to the Samians, who 
returned after forty years as refugees. The displaced Athenians arrived to 
swell the impoverished population at Athens. The Aetolians fought on 
through the winter of 322/1, holding their mountain fastnesses, but suf- 
fering from lack of supplies, and they would have been forced to an 
unconditional surrender if Antipater and Craterus had mounted a spring 
offensive.” 

When we reflect on the events of June 323 to December 322, we must 
conclude that the settlement which the Assembly of Macedones made 
on the advice of Perdiccas at Babylon was justified by the results. The 
Macedonians, cavalry and infantry alike, fought with amazing courage 
and success against forces which were numerically far superior in Bactria, 
Cappadocia, Thrace, and Thessaly. In Asia they carried the Asian troops, 
and especially the cavalry, with them in all their actions. In Greece they 
were betrayed by the Thessalian cavalry, whose loyalty Antipater had 
misjudged, but they were supported by almost all the islanders and by 
some mainland states. At sea the fleet re-established Macedonian thalas- 
socracy and eliminated Athens as a leading seapower. The ability of 
Peithon, Perdiccas, and Antipater on land and of Cleitus at sea was far 
superior to that of their opponents. But the credit for victory should be 
accorded to the pikemen of the Macedonian phalanx who formed the 
majority of the Assembly in Macedonia and in Asia, and to the Mace- 
donian officers and marines who outfought the Athenians and the Rho- 
dians at sea. Their morale was due in part to the assertion of their rights 
and the nature of the settlement which the Macedonian infantrymen had 
concluded in the Assembly at Babylon. 

A comparison may be made with the months after the death of Philip. 
Then the newly created power system might have collapsed but for the 
ability of Alexander and the performance of the Macedonian army in the 
Balkans and in Greece. In 323 the newly created power system in Asia, 
let alone that established in the Balkans and in Greece, was in imminent 
danger of collapse on all fronts and at sea. In 336 the statesmanship of 
Philip proved effective, in that the majority of Balkan tribes accepted the 
rule of Macedonia and the liberal charter of the Common Peace ensured 
the loyalty, or at least the neutrality, of most Greek states and then their 
collaboration against Persia. In 323 the statesmanship of Alexander saved 
the situation in the East. It had preserved the self-respect of the Asian 
peoples, provided some aspects of self-government, and engendered a 
growing prosperity which even the Medes and the Persians were prepared 


* Diod. 18. 24-25. 2. 
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to defend in collaboration with the Macedonians." Both short periods 
were decisive in the history of the ancient world. One made possible the 
extension of Macedonian power and Graeco-Macedonian influences to 
the Indus valley. The other ensured the continuity of that power, the 
spread of Graeco-Macedonian civilization and the future of what has 
been called ‘the Hellenistic world’. But there was also a difference. The 
unitary and unifving leadership of the vears 336-323 was lacking from 
323 onwards, and the result was to be a long-lasting civil war within the 
Macedonian system. 


3. The first stage of the civil war 321—318 


The issue at stake in the civil war was not the institution of monarchy. All 
parties claimed to be loval to the kings and to be maintaining the kings’ 
rule, and when the royal house split and Philip Arrhidaecus was killed, 
they claimed to be loyal to Alexander IV. The issue was who was to be 
‘the manager of the kings' and the representative of the royal authority in 
this and that area. It was a war between rival generals and between 
groups of Macedonians who supported each of them. The nature of war- 
fare changed radically. Hitherto the pike had been the monopoly of the 
Macedonians in action, and it had proved superior to any infantry spear. 
Now pikemen began to fight against pikemen, many of whom were not 
Macedonian by birth, but had been trained by Macedonians. 

The triumvirate of authorized leaders held firm during the struggles of 
the state for survival. Each had a personal as well as a patriotic motive. 
Perdiccas wanted soldiers from Macedonia (Just. 13. 6. 6), Antipater 
money from Asia, and Craterus his position as prostatës alongside Anti- 
pater. The division of forces was sensible. Perdiccas secured the bridge- 
head area himself, which enabied Leonnatus to go to the help of Antipater. 
The money which reached Antipater from Asia enabled Antipater to 
build warships and equip the fleet of Cleitus. Craterus made help to 
Antipater his priority, and placed 6.000 of his veterans under Antipater's 
command. The 4,000 veterans left by him in Cilicia seem to have come 
under the overall command of Perdiccas and went to serve with Neo- 
ptolemus and Alcetas.“° The future of Samos was referred by Antipater 


"5 The influence of Alexander is differently assessed in CAH 7. 17. 39. The supposition of 
A. B. Bosworth in JHS 106 (1986) 9. that "the reserves of Macedonian manpower in 323 
were less than a half, probably nearer a third. of what they had been in 334°. and 10, that 
‘by the end of Alexander's reign ... the actual armies of Macedon were depleted and the 
potential for supplementing them destroyed. is disproved by the numbers of Macedonians 
deployed in the various theatres and recruited by Sippas, Leonnatus, and Craterus. See my 
arucle in JHS tog (1989). forthcoming. 

3 See Hammond ‘AV’ 54. correcting an error made by J. G. Droysen, Gesch. des 
Hellenismus? 2. 1 (Gotha, 1878) 71, and often repeated. 
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to Perdiccas and the kings. who decided in accordance with Antipater's 
wishes. There were no signs of strain. Antipater and Craterus exchanged 
gifts, and one of Antipater's daughters, Phila. was married to Craterus. 
Another of his daughters, Eurydice, was married to Ptolemy. and he 
offered the hand of another daughter to Leonnatus, when he asked 
Leonnatus for help. Yet a fourth daughter, Nicaea, was affianced to 
Perdiccas and set off to join him in the winter of 322/1. No doubt these 
leading Macedonians were polygamous, and Antipater was no exception; 
for he had married off another daughter, considerably older, to Alex- 
ander Lyncestes, and here he was in his seventies disposing of daughters 
of marriageable age. The happy bridegrooms were not on the threshold 
of a first marriage: for they already had one or more wives.?? 

Antipater was not the only one to use marriage as a political lever. 
Olympias was at odds with Antipater. When she went to Molossia as 
guardian of the infant king, her grandson, she engineered the restoration 
from exile of the ex-king, Arybbas; and when the Greek coalition went to 
war, she persuaded Arvbbas to join the Greeks against Antipater, but his 
Molossians soon changed sides. Olympias was now afraid of a reprisal. 
She enlisted the help of her daughter Cleopatra (the sister of Alexander 
and the widow of Alexander the Molossian), who was at Pella, holding 
the prestigious office, the prostasia, until such time as she would be 
superseded by Craterus.** Olympias and Cleopatra planned to overthrow 
the settlement of 323 by setting up a king in Macedonia. Leonnatus was 
their first choice. Early in 322 Cleopatra wrote to Leonnatus and invited 
him to come to Macedonia and marry her. This secret offer of marriage 
was revealed by Leonnatus to Eumenes, whom he wanted to cross to 
Europe with him. Eumenes made a secret escape, informed Perdiccas of 
the offer, and basked in the favour of Perdiccas.*” After the death of 
Leonnatus and the arrival of Craterus in Macedonia Cleopatra made a 
bid for the hand of Perdiccas in marriage: for he, like Leonnatus, was a 
member of the royal house. She moved to Sardis in the winter of 322/1, 
and sent a secret offer of marriage to Perdiccas, with the blessing of 
Olvmpias. Perdiccas could now be happy with either — Nicaea, daughter 
of Antipater, or Cleopatra, daughter of Olvmpias — but not with both. He 
had to choose. 

Another royal matchmaker was Cynanc, half-sister of Alexander and 
widow of Amyntas IV, the father of her daughter Eurydice. who was 
rising fifteen years of ape in the winter of 322/1. Cvnane and Eurydice, 


37 The eighty or more leading Macedonians who married Asian women in 324 were not 
all bachelors. 
** For the whercabouts and the offices of Olympias and Cleopatra see Hammond, 'SPA' 


427-5. 
f Plu. Eum. 3. 3-6; Diod. 18. 23. 1-3. 
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accompanied by a small group of armed men and themselves trained in 
armed combat, left Pella for the East. They were stopped on Antipater's 
orders at the Strymon river, fought their way through, repeated the 
performance at the Hellespont, and set off to find the King's Army in the 
hope that Eurydice would marry the king, Philip Arrhidaeus.*? 

The chief instigator of civil war was Antigonus Monophthalmus, aged 
about sixty, a capable satrap, but not one of Alexander's leading com- 
manders. As we have seen, he evaded trial and almost certain condemna- 
tion for treason by escaping with his son Demetrius and his Friends, and 
on reaching Macedonia he informed Antipater and Craterus that Perdic- 
cas was about to marry Cleopatra — this was untrue, since- his choice 
proved to be Nicaea (Arr. Succ. F 1, 21) — and that he intended to invade 
Macedonia and destroy Antipater and Craterus. He also reported to them 
that Cynane and Eurydice had been intercepted by Alcetas, a brother of 
Perdiccas, that Cynane had been killed on the order of Perdiccas, and 
that the Macedonian soldiers, outraged and threatening mutiny, had 
forced Alcetas and Perdiccas to permit the marriage of Eurydice and 
Philip Arrhidaeus (ibid. F 1, 22). Antigonus' lie succeeded; for being 
unaware of Perdiccas' actual choice, which spelt co-operation, Antipater, 
Craterus, and a Council of their Macedonian officers decided to strike 
first at Perdiccas.* They were indifferent to the fate of Cynane, whom 
Antipater had tried to stop with armed force and might well have killed. 
What excited them was the mutinous state of the King's Army. For 
Craterus, a much more popular figure than Perdiccas, and his 6,000 
Alexander-veterans might win the support of the King's Army without 
fighting. He was therefore promised the position of Perdiccas in Asia. 

In order to attack Perdiccas, Antipater and Craterus halted the offen- 
sive against Aetolia, granted easy terms to the Aetolian League, and 
provided Polyperchon with an army to hold Macedonia. Their main 
forces, including most of the 6,000 veterans, were to cross to Asia. They 
sent envoys to canvass the support of Ptolemy. It so happened that 
Ptolemy had just incurred the wrath of Perdiccas by intercepting the 
funerary cortége of Alexander, which was on its way to Macedonia, and 
by bringing the corpse of the king, which was supposed to have magical 
powers, to Memphis in Egypt. Nor was that all; for Ptolemy had annexed 
Cyrenaica, and he was recruiting Macedonians. When Perdiccas learnt of 
the intentions of Antipater and Craterus and of their dealings with Pto- 
lemy, he held a Council of his Friends and Commanders. Their decision 
was to divide their forces. Eumenes as commander-in-chief, Neopto- 
lemus, and Alcetas were to concentrate all their forces and hold the 


^ Arr. Succ. F 1. 22; Polyaen. 8. 60. 
*! Plu. Eum. 3. 3; Diod. 18. 23. 3-4. 
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Hellespont, and Perdiccas and the kings were to invade Egypt with the 
King's Army. Perdiccas sent Eumenes with gifts to Cleopatra and offered 
to divorce Nicaea and marry her. He also sent envoys to urge the Aeto- 
lian League to attack Polyperchon.*? Thus the die was cast without any 
attempt at direct negotiation between the members of the triumvirate. 

As Perdiccas marched south from Pisidia, envoys of Antipater and 
Craterus won over the troops stationed by Eumenes at the Hellespont 
and obtained a promise of collusion from Neoptolemus. But Eumenes 
moved first. The forces of Neoptolemus and of Alcetas included the 4,000 
Alexander-veterans who had been with Craterus but had been left in 
Cilicia, and it was obvious that they would wish to join their fellow 
veterans. But Eumenes, having recruited excellent Cappadocian cavalry, 
defeated the cavalry of Neoptolemus and surrounded his veterans, who 
found themselves compelled to enter the service of Eumenes. He used 
the same tactic against Craterus and Neoptolemus, who had escaped to 
fight again; a cavalry charge resulted in the death of Craterus and on 
the other wing Eumenes killed Neoptolemus in single combat. The vete- 
rans of Craterus were at his mercy. They took the oath of obedience on 
entering into his service; but they broke it and escaped to the army of 
Antipater.? For he was on his way south with the main body. 

The Macedonians of Perdiccas, led by the famous 3,000 Silvershields, 
had already shown their sympathies by acquitting Ptolemy on charges of 
treason.“ Despite their reluctance to engage in civil war, Perdiccas and 
the kings led the troops and the elephants into Egypt, and tried to force 
a crossing of the Nile in face of fierce resistance by Ptolemy's men. The 
second attempt resulted in the loss of 2,000 men, many being devoured 
by crocodiles. The Macedonian phalangites began to riot, and some 
cavalrymen, led by Peithon, Antigenes, and Seleucus, assassinated Per- 
diccas, ‘a man of blood and violence’ (Diod. 18. 33. 3). 

The succession to the office of ‘manager of the kings’ was in the gift of 
the Assembly of Macedones, which met next day. It might have gone to 
Ptolemy who attended the Assembly, but he preferred to use his in- 
fluence in support of Peithon and Arrhidaeus, who were duly elected 
‘managers of the kings with special powers’ (Diod. 18. 36. 7). The same 
Assembly passed sentence of death on Eumenes, Alcetas, and some fifty 
officers in absentia for having killed Craterus and some other Mace- 
donians, and the Assembly executed some of Perdiccas’ friends and also 
his sister. They sent an invitation to Antipater and Antigonus (the latter 


*' Diod. 18. 25. 6; 28. 3; 29. 1-3; Arr. Succ. F 1, 26. For the probable sequence of events 
see HM 3. 120 n. 1. 

*3 Arr. Succ. F 1, 26 fin.-27; Plu. Eum. 4-7; Nepos, Eum. 4; Diod. 18. 29. 3-33. 1. 

^* Arr. Succ. F 1, 28; the exact time of the trial is uncertain; see p. 246 above. 

55 For the campaign see Diod. 18. 33-36. 5; Arr. Succ. F 1, 28; Paus. 1. 6. 3. 
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was in Cyprus with a fleet) to join the kings. The mood of the Silver- 
shields and the other Macedonian infantrymen was dangerous. They had 
been promised, but had not yet received, the same bounty which had 
been paid to the 10,000 veterans in 324. Eurydice saw her chance. She 
claimed that she, and not ‘the managers’, represented the will of the 
kings, and she forced them to resign. The Assembly elected Antipater in 
absentia to be ‘manager in their place. When Antipater met the Kings’ 
Army at Triparadeisus in Syria and attended an Assembly, he was unable 
to satisfy the demand for the bounty, was denounced by Eurydice and was 
with difficulty extricated by Seleucus and Antigonus. But with the support 
of his own army Antipater prevailed. His appointment as ‘manager’ was 
confirmed, and he managed to silence Eurydice.” 

For this, the first phase of civil war. we may condemn the treason and 
the unscrupulousness of Antigonus, the credulity of Antipater and Cra- 
terus, the gross ineptitude of Perdiccas. and his readiness to employ 
the Actolian League against his own country." The Macedonian soldiers 
were misled by their commanding officers, who imposed their own ac- 
count of what was happening. Their hearts were not in the civil war. They 
showed their opposition to invading Egvpt. They were prepared to save 
themselves by changing sides. But once on a campaign, being soldiers 
under an oath of obedience, they tended to obey orders. The Mace- 
donians of the Kings’ Army, being with the kings, made crucial decisions 
of state as the Assembly of Macedones.” To insist on Eurydice marrying 
Philip Arrhidaeus was unwise, in that it widened the rift between her and 
Olympias; for Olympias and Cleopatra had been outmanauvred. In ac- 
quitting Ptolemy, the Macedonians may have misjudged his intentions. 
Their worst mistake was in killing some of Perdiccas’ Friends and in 
condemning Eumenes, Alcetas, and others; for an amnesty might have 
called a halt to the civil war, whereas their action continued it. 

New arrangements were made at Triparadeisus. Antipater. in the names 
of the kings, made his distribution of offices, which were approved by the 
Assembly of Macedones. Antipater himself succeeded Perdiccas as Chi- 
liarch, i.e. head of the administration of the Kingdom of Asia (App. 
Mithr. 8). Ptolemy was confirmed as satrap of Egvpt and authorized to 
add any lands to the west which he might win ‘with his spear’ (Arr. Succ. 
F 1, 34). Antigonus received Greater Phrygia, Lycaonia, Lycia, and 
Pamphylia; Peithon Media; Antigenes Susiane; and Seleucus Babylonia. 
Antigenes was to take the Silvershields of which he was commander to 
Susiane, and with them to bring several thousands of talents from Susa to 


“ Arr. Suce. F 1, 29- 33: Diod. 18. 39. 1-4; 19. 29. 3. For the bounty see Hammond, 
‘AV’ 59 and in Zu Alexander d. Gr. 1.627 ff. 

Y Diod. 18. 38. 1. 

5$ This is shown bv Diod. 19. 55. 3 and /G 27. 401. 7. 10; see HM 3. 127 n. 2. 
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Cilicia. Antigonus was the favourite of Antipater. He was appointed 
commander of the Kings' Army, which accompanied the kings and the 
court, and he was given Antipater's son Cassander as his Cavalry Com- 
mander; and Antipater's daughter Phila, widowed of her Craterus, was 
married to Antigonus' son Demetrius. Antipater, commanding the army 
he had brought from Europe, co-operated with Antigonus in the war 
against Eumenes, Alcetas, and Attalus, but towards the end of 321 he 
decided to return to Macedonia, taking with him the kings, the court, the 
veterans of the Kings’ Army and seventy elephants. He gave to Anti- 
gonus 8,000 Macedonians, 500 Companion Cavalry, and probably 500 
allied cavalry, these being troops which had come from Macedonia; and 
he gave him seventy elephants. He appointed Antigonus 'General of 
Asia' with the right to demand troops from the satraps, but only for the 
duration of the war against Eumenes.” 

To move the kings and the court to Macedonia was unwise. The 
enormous financial resources in annual tribute, the accumulated trea- 
sures of Alexander, and the great reservoir of trained and trainable Asian 
troops exceeded by far the wealth and manpower of Macedonia in Europe. 
The danger of a break between the kings in Macedonia, being as it were 
on the periphery, and any ruler of Asia was greatly enhanced. Antipater 
was taking home the older men, still demanding their bounty and attach- 
ed to the older members of the royal house, and it was they who would 
dominate the Assembly of Macedones at Pella. At the same time the 
policy of Antipater toward the Greeks was perpetuated. The Peloponnese 
was governed directly by his ‘manager’ Deinarchus; imposed governments 
were supported by Macedonian garrisons, which were a drain on Mace- 
donia's money and men; and the harshness of Antipater, now eighty 
years old, in dealing with any Greek opponents, built up Greek resent- 
ment. The only independent area was the territory of the Epirote Al- 
liance, where Olympias and a daughter of Philip by Nicesipolis, called 
Thessalonice, waited their time. 

In 319, his health declining, Antipater brought Cassander back to help 
him, made his wish known that Polyperchon should become 'manager of 
the kings' and Cassander be his deputy, and warned his friends against 
allowing 'a woman to preside over the monarchy' (Diod. 19. 11. 9, mean- 
ing Olympias). When he died that summer, the Assembly of Macedones 
elected Polyperchon and disregarded Cassander. This proved disastrous. 
Polyperchon lacked ability, and Cassander took his revenge. He started 
a civil war in Europe, where he had as friends some of Antipater's 
garrison commanders. As a counter-move Polyperchon persuaded the 


B Arr. Succ. F 1, 34-8, 43-5: Polvaen. 4. 6. 4: Diod. 18. 39. 5-40. 1, 50. 1 fin. 
“ The meaning of prostaiésai is discussed in Hammond, ‘SMO’ 159. 
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Assembly of Macedones to reinstate Olympias as queen mother and 
guardian of her grandson, Alexander IV. Olympias stayed on in Molossia, 
being afraid of Cassander's supporters and of Eurydice, but she lent her 
name to the cause of Polyperchon and the kings.?! 

Cleopatra, staying in Sardis, managed to keep clear of the civil war, 
which was now being waged in Asia and in Europe. Antigonus wore 
down his opponents, intercepted and purloined 600 talents which were 
being sent by sea to the kings— a clear act of rebellion — and confined 
Eumenes to an impregnable fortress at Nora in the autumn of 319. He 
sent Hieronymus of Cardia (the historian) to persuade Eumenes to join 
him in war, not against the kings, but against Polyperchon; and to this 
end Hieronymus submitted a form of oath, committing Eumenes and his 
men to obey Antigonus and the kings. Eumenes drew up a separate form, 
adding the name of Olympias to that of the kings. The Macedonians of 
Eumenes and the Macedonians of the besieging force preferred Eumenes' 
form. Both sides swore to it, and Eumenes escaped as the champion of 
Olympias. Soon afterwards dispatches from Polyperchon, Olympias, and 
the kings authorized Eumenes to be their commander in Asia, draw on 
the treasuries of Alexander, and demand troops from the satraps in Asia 
in the war against the rebel Antigonus. Hastening to Antigenes and the 
Silvershields, who were guarding the royal treasury in Cilicia, he per- 
suaded them that Alexander had appeared to him in a dream, presiding 
over a Council and then issuing orders, and that if the Macedonians 
would set up a golden throne with Alexander's insignia, sacrifice to 
Alexander 'as a god', and make their plans in the presence of the throne 
the spirit of Alexander would inspire them. Blessed now with money 
from the treasury guarded by the Silvershields, Eumenes hired mercen- 
aries at remarkable rates of pay, and being unable to join Polyperchon, he 
headed east in 318 to raise the loyal satraps against the rebel Antigonus.?? 


4. The civil war in the East 318—315 


With the whole Macedonian world now torn by civil war, we may notice 
some characteristic features. As the central authority declined, satraps 
became increasingly independent. They all aped Alexander, as Leonnatus 
had done in his armour, dress, and even hair-style. Each organized his 
headquarters as a court, and had a Guard of élite troops, preferably 
Macedonians. Despite being a Greek, Eumenes conferred purple cloaks 
and purple caps (the kausia) on his best men, as Macedonian kings had 
done. Each satrap led his own Companion Cavalry Guard (agéma); 


| Diod. 18. 48 (which omits the Assembly which decided) - 49. 
?? Arr. Succ. F 1, 40 (Cleopatra); Plu. Eum. 12-13. 4; Diod. 18. 50. 4-5; 52, 7: 53. 5; 
58-61. 4. 
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already in 322 Leonnatus' Guard had magnificent horses of Median and 
Caucasian stock, bridled with gold bits.” Satraps competed with one 
another to attract Macedonians as Friends and officers by handsome gifts 
and Macedonian soldiers by high pay. At the same time they raised Asian 
troops, especially cavalry, as Eumenes did so successfully, but also in- 
fantry, trained either in the Macedonian manner to use the pike or 
equipped in the local style as archers and slingers. Mercenaries were also 
recruited, most being Greek or Thracian. All these features can be seen 
in the account of the battle order of both sides at the battle of Par- 
aetacene (Diod. 19. 27-9, based on Journals kept by Eumenes and 
Antigonus). The money for recruiting and paying these forces was 
provided by the annual tribute and the taxes, which were acquired by the 
satrap on behalf of the kings but were used in part for the satrap's 
purposes. Moreover, a satrap might use his forces to win more land ‘by 
the spear' and increase his satrapy, as Ptolemy did from Egypt and 
Arrhidaeus tried to do from Hellespontine Phrygia (Diod. 18. 52. 3). 
There was truth in the remark ‘that Asia could provide pay without end 
for the recruitment of mercenary soldiers' (Diod. 18. 50. 3). 

The commanders-in-chief, Eumenes and Antigonus, alone had large 
numbers of Macedonians. At Paraetacene Eumenes had as cavalry 300 
men of his agema, 100 Pages, and 900 Companions, while Antigonus 
paraded his agéma of 300, his Pages being 150, 1,000 Companions, and 
800 cavalry from Macedonia? (the total number of cavalry in the two 
armies was 14,600). Eumenes' Macedonian infantry consisted of the 3,000 
Silvershields, previously called ‘Hypaspists’, who had begun service under 
Philip or earlier (for they were sixty and above in 317) and were unparal- 
leled in battle experience and prestige; and the descendants of the Silver- 
shields who were called ‘descendants of the Hypaspists', 3,000 in number.?Ó 
Their families, their property, and their attendants travelled with them, 
forming part of the army's baggage-train (Polyaen. 4. 6. 13). Antigonus had 
8,000 Macedonian pikemen, a generation or so younger, who had fought 
in the Lamian War in Greece, but had little battle experience in Asia, to 
which they had come first in 321. The number of Macedonian infantry in 
both armies at Paraetacene was thus 14,000 out of a total of 63,000, but 


53 Arr. Succ. F 12 — Suda s.v. Leonnatus. Eumenes was attended, like Alexander, by 
1,000 Royal Guards (Plu. Eum. 8. 6-7). 

5* The very full details about the battle of Paraetacene, including the numbers of wound- 
ed, as in some of Alexander's battles and actions, came presumably from the Journals. 
Eumenes destroyed some papers which might have incriminated others, before he fought 
the battle of Gabiene (Plu. Eum. 16. 2), but clearly not the battle-order of Paraetacene. We 
know less about Gabiene; for Eumenes' Journal stopped short of it. For the two battles see 
A. M. Devine in Anc. World 12 (1985) 75-96. and Austin, HW 28 (Paraetacene). 

55 For these see Hammond, 'CU' 129 and 134, keeping the MS asthippous. 

56 See Hammond, 'CU' 133 n. 21: 135. 
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they played the decisive part at Paraetacene (Diod. 19. 30. 5-6) and at 
Gabiene in 316, when the Macedonian troops faced one another, each in 
phalanx formation (19. 41. 1-3). There the Silvershields, delivering a 
violent frontal charge in close order, shattered the opposing part of the 
phalanx, and wheeling right and keeping formation, as on a parade 
ground, took the rest of the line in flank and put it to flight (19. 43. 1: 
Plu. Eum. 16. 4). They were credited by Diodorus with suffering no 
casualty and inflicting 5.000 casualties. The former was no doubt correct 
and due to their keeping formation throughout,” and the latter figure 
was misapplied by Diodorus, since it appears as the total of Antigonus' 
losses in the battle in Polyaen. 4. 6. 13. 

The fate of Eumenes was decided by the Silvershiclds. During the 
battle some of Antigonus cavalry took advantage of clouds of dust to 
pass unseen behind the enemy line and captured the baggage-train of 
Eumenes. When the Silvershields realized that thev had lost all their 
families and their winnings over so many years, they arrested Eumenes 
and delivered him to Antigonus in return for their property. They were 
enrolled in the service of Antigonus, and a body of 10.000 Persians under 
Peucestas’ command went over to Antigonus also (Polyaen. 4. 6. 13). 
Antigonus burnt alive the commander of the Silvershields (Antigenes), exe- 
cuted some personal enemies and after some delay Eumenes, it was said 
on the insistence of the Macedonians, i.e. the Silvershields in particular. 
He spared and employed Hieronymus, who was one of the wounded.?" 

Antigonus, ‘General of Asia for the war against Eumenes’, as Antipater 
had appointed him, was now acclaimed ‘King of all Asia’ by the Persians 
(Polyaen. 4. 6. 13 fin.; Diod. 19. 48. 1), and he proceeded to organize 
Asia in favour of his supporters. Possible rivals were three Bodyguards of 
Alexander; Peithon, Peucestas, and Seleucus. He tricked Peithon into 
leaving his satrapy (Media). Peithon was then brought before the Assem- 
bly of Macedones on a charge of conspiracy. condemned. and executed 
(Polvaen. 4. 6. 14. preferable to Diod. 19. 46. 4, the synhedrion being 


5T The Greek texts say nothing of a wedge formation in support of Devine's ‘giant wedge. 
involving perhaps 17.000 phalangites! (p. 92) in the course of the battle. Such a wedge seems 
most improbable. If a phalanx line of 17.000 men, about 1 km. long at a depth of sixteen 
men, or 2 km. at eight men, had to move into the formation of à solid wedge, it would have 
been attacked during such mancuvring by the opposing phalanx. The frontal charge of 
the Silvershields in phalanx line was such as ternhed Aemilius Paulus at Pydna (Plu. Aem. 
I9. I). 

“ Most scholars reject the statement (e.g. Devine. loc. cit.); but Hieronymus was in the 
battle on Eumenes side. See Hammond, ‘Casualties’. 

* Diod. r8. 4A. 7-44. 3: Plu. Eta. 17-719; Just. 14. 3. 12-4. 21; Nepos. Eum. 10-12: 
Polvaen. 4. 6. 12. 

5 Not of course ‘King of Persia’, After his victory at Gaugamela in 331 Alexander was 
acclaimed ‘King of Asia’ by the Macedomans (Plu. Alex. 34. 1) For the distinction see 
Hammond, 'KA', where it is argued that Alexander was never "King of Persia’. 
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normally a council of Friends). Because Peucestas was very popular with 
the Persians of his satrapy, Antigonus removed him from office (and later 
from Persia); when a leading Persian protested against the dismissal of 
Peucestas, Antigonus had him executed and supplied the new satrap with 
troops to hold down the discontent. When Antigonus demanded that 
Seleucus should submit an account of his finances as satrap of Babylonia, 
Seleucus said that he was not required to do so because he had been 
appointed by the ‘Macedones’, i.e. by the Assembly at Triparadeisus in 
321. Anticipating trouble, Seleucus and fifty friends escaped and took 
refuge with Ptolemy in Egypt. These were acts of folly by Antigonus. 
They stiffened the determination of his opponents, and the alienation of 
the Persians and the Babylonians was to cost him dear, when Seleucus 
returned and established himself (e.g. Diod. 19. 92. 4). 

In the interval between the execution of Peithon and the dismissal of 
Peucestas Antigonus split up the Silvershields, sending 1,000 to serve in 
Arachosia, from which the satrap was told that they should not return, 
others elsewhere on garrison duty and the remainder to various files of 
the phalanx (Just. 14. 4. 20). The Macedonians he had inherited from 
Antipater would now be the majority in his Assembly of Macedones. He 
had plenty of money to pay them well. In the past the guardians of 
Alexander's treasuries in Asia had preserved them for the kings and 
issued some money to Eumenes as the kings’ General of Asia. In 315 
Antigonus seized the treasuries by force, acquiring 25,000 talents in 
Media and Persia alone and 10,000 in Cilicia, and he drew 11,000 a year 
in tribute from areas under his control. Those who had helped in the war 
against Perdiccas — Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus — asked 
Antigonus to share with them these huge sums, grant Syria to Ptolemy, 
Babylonia to Seleucus, Cappadocia and Lycia to Cassander, and Helles- 
pontine Phrygia to Lysimachus, and to keep the other satrapies in Asia.?! 
All this was to be done within the monarchy. which was not in dispute. 
Early in 315 Antigonus refused; he preferred to provoke another round 
of civil war, which was to be fought mainly in the Eastern Mediterranean 
area. 


5. The civil war in the western area 318—315 


When Cassander rebelled, he relied on some supporters within Mace- 
donia, his father's garrisons and oligarchic leaders in the Greck cities and 
the help of Antigonus, who gave him troops and ships. Polyperchon tried 
to eliminate the second of these by re-establishing the Common Peace 
and enlisting the Greek states against. Cassander. A resolution. (dia- 


*! Diod. 19. 56. 4-57. 2. 
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gramma) was issued in the names of 'the kings and the hegemones' (com- 
manders), probably a traditional combination in Macedonian treaties. 
They proclaimed, with the usual assurances of ‘liberty and autonomy’, 
that *we are establishing the peace and the constitutions as in the time of 
Philip and Alexander' and that *we are restoring those expelled or exiled 
by the generals', i.e. by Antipater and his officers. There were clauses 
forbidding any hostile act against Macedonia, providing for the restora- 
tion in detail, giving Samos to Athens and appointing Polyperchon as 
intermediary.” The claim to be reviving the arrangements of Philip and 
Alexander was specious. There was no provision for an elected Council to 
govern the Greeks or a court to try offenders. The kings and Polyperchon 
were trying to involve the Greek states in the Macedonian civil war, expel 
or execute Cassander’s supporters and bring the democrats into power. 
They succeeded at first at Athens. Returning exiles, attended by a Mace- 
donian army, set up the democracy, which executed some oligarchs and 
exiled others. Phocion and his friends were given a preliminary trial 
before Philip Arrhidaeus, whose maniacal laughter and attempt to spear a 
defendant caused the adjournment of the court. They were sent back to 
Athens, tried there before the Assembly, found guilty of treason, and 
drank the hemlock (in May 318).9 Whereas Philip and Alexander had 
tried to check revolutionary party strife (stasis), Polyperchon was stimu- 
lating it and encouraging its excesses. 

Athens was in a dangerous situation. Cassander’s officer, Nicanor, held 
Munychia and the Peiraeus, and after an initial defeat Nicanor and 
Antigonus captured the Hellespont and cut off Athens’ corn supply. 
Meanwhile Polyperchon with an army of 1,000 cavalry, 4,000 Greek 
allied infantry, 20,000 Macedonian infantry, and sixty-five elephants, the 
first to enter Greece, was supervising in the Peloponnese the swing to 
democracy and the purge of oligarchs. Megalopolis alone resisted. It held 
out against assault, the elephants doing more damage to the attackers 
than to the besieged.™ Since Polyperchon hastened back to Macedonia, 
the pendulum soon swung towards oligarchy. In 317 Athens became ‘a 
friend and ally of Cassander’, who retained a garrison at Munychia ‘for 
the duration of the war against the kings’ and nominated ‘a manager of 
the state’ for the Athenians to ‘elect’. The nominee was Demetrius of 
Phalerum, an able and experienced politician in his thirties. He set up a 
moderate oligarchy, under which 21,000 property-owners had the political 
franchise and the rest of the population enjoyed the other rights. In fact a 
dictator with Macedonian support, Demetrius and his friends were ‘elect- 


62 The resolution is quoted in Diod. 18. 56; it is discussed in CAH 7. 17. 42f. and in HM 
3. 133f. 

* Plu. Phoc. 33-7; Diod. 18. 65-7; Nepos, Phoc. 3-4. 

** Diod. 18. 68-72. 1. 
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ed’ to political offices.© Similar oligarchies appeared also in the Pelopon- 
nese, where there was some fighting between troops left by Polyperchon 
and those introduced by Cassander. 

When Polyperchon went south in 317 to oppose the spread of oligarchy, 
he did not take the kings with him, as he had done in 318. This time he 
left Philip Arrhidaeus and Eurydice in Pella and sent Alexander IV and 
Roxane to Olympias in Molossia. Exploiting her popularity with some 
of the veterans and contacting the supporters of Cassander, Eurydice 
achieved a coup d'état, invited Cassander to join her, and in the name of 
Philip ordered Polyperchon and Antigonus to surrender their armies to 
Cassander as 'administrator of the kingdom' (Just. 14. 5. 3). Olympias 
responded at once to this challenge to her authority. Taking Alexander 
IV with her and an army of Polyperchon's troops and the Royal Guard 
of the Molossian king, she met the army of Eurydice and Philip at 
*Euia' near the Molossian-Macedonian frontier. Eurydice’s Macedonians 
deserted. 

Olympias had waited long for revenge. She imprisoned Eurydice and 
Philip under appalling conditions, had Philip stabbed to death, and order- 
ed Eurydice to commit suicide. The young queen, aged nineteen, washed 
the corpse of Philip for burial and hanged herself. Olympias selected 100 
supposed supporters of Cassander and had them executed, probably after 
trial by the Assembly; and she destroyed the tomb of Cassander's brother, 
Iollas, claiming that as cupbearer he had administered poison to Alexan- 
der.© The riposte in a war of propaganda was to be that Olympias had 
instigated the murder of Philip II. 

Retribution came quickly. Cassander had not gone to help Eurydice. 
She had served her purpose for him in making him no longer a rebel, but 
the administrator of the kingdom. Realizing that Olympias had alienated 
many Macedonians by her savage conduct, he left the Peloponnese, 
landed an army by sea in Thessaly, when the forces of Olympias and 
Polyperchon were scattered, and besieged Olympias, who had installed 
the royal court and her Royal Guard at Pydna. Most of Polyperchon's 
army deserted. In spring 316 starvation forced Olympias to capitulate on 
the one condition that her life was guaranteed. Her last champion, Aris- 
tonous, a Bodyguard of Alexander, surrendered at Amphipolis on the 
order of Olympias and on the same condition. Cassander honoured 
neither condition. Aristonous was murdered by relatives of his enemies at 
the instigation of Cassander, and Olympias was condemned to death by 
an Assembly of Macedones, at which she was neither present nor repre- 
sented. She demanded a fair trial 'before an Assembly of all Macedones' 


55 Diod. 18. 74; Str. 398; see A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens in the Fifth and 
Fourth Centuries B.C. (Oxford, 1933) 18f. 
© Diod. 19. 11; Just. 14. 5. ro. 
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(Diod. 19. 51. 4). Unwilling to risk such a confrontation, Cassander sent 
200 soldiers to kill her. She outfaced them. Then Cassander arranged for 
the relatives of her victims to go in, and they killed her, brave to the 
end. 

Thus in 316 it was clear that Antipater and Polyperchon, and the 
Assembly of Macedones which approved their policies, had made grave 
errors in bringing the kings to Macedonia and in letting the kings be 
separated, so that the royal front was split. The move to Macedonia had 
surrendered Asia to whichever general could win the civil war there. In 
315 Antigonus had ten times the resources of Macedonia in money and in 
men. The concept of kingship had suffered through Polyperchon's ex- 
posure of Philip Arrhidaeus to ridicule. and then through his sending of 
Alexander IV to Molossia and enabling Eurydice and then Olympias to 
seize power. The actions of Eurydice and Olvmpias were ill-adviscd, and 
their cruelty alienated sympathy. But there was no question of kingship 
being abolished, or of Alexander IV being replaced by a pretender. 
Cassander was quick to marry Thessalonice, a daughter of Philip II. to 
place Alexander IV with Roxane in Amphipolis for their safety and to act 
as manager of the kingship in Alexander's name.“ Antigonus was not to 
be outdone by Cassander. He gained the allegiance of Polvperchon. a 
man of his own generation, who had fought for Olympias, and he con- 
vened at Tyre an Assembly of Macedones, which consisted of his Mace- 
donian soldiers and the ex-soldiers resident in or near Tyre. He denounced 
Cassander as the murderer of Olympias, the violator of Thessalonice in a 
forced marriage and the incarcerator of Alexander IV, and he represent- 
ed himself as the true defender of Alexander IV, ‘the properly constituted 
general’ and ‘the successor fi.e. to Antipater] as manager of the kingship’ 
(Diod. 19. 61. 3 = Austin, HW 29; cf. Just. 15. 1. 2-3). The Assembly 
roared their approval and confirmed his position and his ulumatum to 
Cassander. Antigonus knew that hc, like Cassander, could onlv win the 
support of Macedonians if he was regarded as defender of the monarchy 
of the Temenid house. 


6. Civil war and the acclamation of kings 


Cassander too had to present himself as champion of the Temenid house: 
for he, unlike Antiponus, relied entirely on Macedonian. troops. He 
claimed that he had been appointed ‘administrator of the kingdom’ by 
Philip, and he therefore honoured the remains of Philip, Eurydice, and 
Cynane with a magnificent state funeral at Aegeae at which there was 


6 


* Diod. 19. 35-6. 49- 31: Just. 14. 6. 1: 12: Paus. 9. 7. 2. 
^* Diod. 1g. S2. t-4: Just. 14. 6. 13. 
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single combat between Macedonian gladiators, or rather pikemen.© 


Thereafter the arms of Philip III, like those of all Temenid kings of the 
Macedones, were to be carried in such ceremonies of state as the Xan- 
thica. At the same time Cassander, as the husband of Thessalonice, aunt 
and probably guardian of Alexander IV, was administering the kingdom 
on behalf of Alexander IV. Cassander could claim to have healed the 
wound inflicted by Olympias on the royal house. The person of the king, 
now in his eighth year, was protected always by a Royal Guard. This 
might not be enough; for Cassander himself had made a sea-borne raid on 
the open Macedonian coast in 317, and even carried off some elephants 
at the expense of Polyperchon. He therefore placed Alexander and 
Roxane in the fortified citadel of Amphipolis (as it might be in Windsor 
Castle) as their residence, and appointed a trusted officer (Glaucias now 
or later) to command their Roval Guard. The counter-propaganda of 
Antigonus may have had little effect within Macedonia; but in a wider 
world Hieronymus repeated it and the report of it by Diodorus has misled 
posterity to a considerable extent.” 

In the expectation of a naval attack Cassander improved the defences 
of the kingdom by founding two large. fortified cities on the coast, Thes- 
salonica at the head of the Thermaic Gulf and Cassandreia on the site of 
Potidaea. Populations were transplanted from towns in the vicinity, and 
large tracts of land were given to them in the name of the king; and when 
these tracts included estates granted by a king to leading Macedonians the 
facts were recorded in the new city's archives." 

These were the first new cities to be founded in Macedonia since 
Alexander set out for Asia. It was appropriate that the earlier of the two 
was named Thessalonica after the daughter of Philip H and the other 
Cassandreia after her husband. And it was natural for Antigonus and 
Hieronymus to disseminate the idea that Cassander was giving his own 
name as the usurper of the throne:? for each side in the civil war accused 
the other of aiming to win ‘the kingship of the Macedones! (Diod. 19. 52. 
I, 56. 2). 


59$ FGrH 73 (Diyllus) F 1, paraphrased in Diod. 19. 52. s. | maintained in GRBS tg 
(1978) 337 that the (then two) tombs at Vergina did not contain the remains of these three 
persons. My view seems now to be the prevalent one. In 1957 there was a newspaper report 
of the largest tomb vet known being found at Vergina, looted, but containing a marble 
throne: this tomb might have been that of Philip. Eurvdice, and Cynane. 

7 Diod. 19. 52. 4. following Hieronymus, gives the propaganda version favoured by 
Antigonus. In this passage Diodorus includes points which he repeated at 19. 108. 2, where 
they more rightly belong. 

7 Diod. 19. 52. 1-3; Hatzopoulos in Meletemata 5 (1985) 48. 

7 Austin. HW 29. This propaganda was followed by Tarn in CAH 6, 482 (‘the name 
shows that Cassander treated Alexander IV as formally deposed’): he did not mention that 
Alexandria in the Strymon valley was named when Philip IL was king, Antipatreia atter the 
death of Antipater, and Perseis when Philip V was king. 
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The settlement of western affairs which Philip II had made, and Alex- 
ander had confirmed in 335, was upset by Olympias leading Molossian 
troops against Macedonia and by the ambitions of Glaucias, king of the 
Taulantii. Cassander took control of the Epirote Alliance, added the 
Chaones of northern Epirus to it, installed a ‘manager and general’ to 
represent the Molossian king, Neoptolemus II, still a minor, and brought 
Acarnania into alliance with Macedonia." In 314 Cassander defeated a 
coalition of Glaucias, Epidamnus, and Apollonia, backed by Corcyra; he 
reduced Glaucias to obedience as a client king, and he garrisoned Epi- 
damnus and Apollonia. It was probably on this campaign that Cassander 
founded a Macedonian city at a strategic position in Dassaretis and 
named it after his father ‘Antipatreia’ (mod. Berat). In the same year 
Macedonia was threatened by the mass migration of the Autariatae, a 
large group of Illyrian tribes. Cassander avoided confrontation; he made 
an alliance with the Autariatae, and he settled a large number of the 
migrants on lands in northern Macedonia, which he granted with the 
obligation that the settlers should help in frontier defence (Just. 15. 2. 1- 
2). The vigorous actions of Cassander in these opening years did much to 
win him the loyalty of the Macedonians, although some of his gains in the 
West were lost in the years of strain, 313 and 312. 

While Antigonus was building a huge fleet and capturing Tyre in a 
fifteen months' siege, he made separate offers of peace to Cassander, 
Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus, but the coalition held firm. Indeed 
the distrust of Antigonus was such that he was short of able commanders 
and had to rely on his nephews and his son Demetrius. In 313 Antigonus 
struck out in several directions. In 313 his generals in command of 
mercenaries won all the Peloponnese, ‘liberating’ the cities and installing 
*democracies', except at Sicyon and Corinth, which were held by Polyper- 
chon (he had broken his pact with Antigonus and was playing a lone 
hand). In 312 his nephew Polemaeus brought into alliance most of central 
Greece from Aetolia to the Euripus channel, where he built a military 
base at Salganeus. The fleets of Antigonus, reinforced by the fleet of 
Rhodes, dominated the Aegean, where a League of Islanders was formed 
at his instigation. Demetrius of Phalerum, the staunch supporter of Cas- 
sander, entered into negotiations with Antigonus."^ If he had been fight- 
ing on one front, Antigonus would have been able to launch a major 
offensive with huge forces against Macedonia in 312. 

In a mistaken reliance on his enormous resources, Antigonus fought 
simultaneously on several fronts and even indulged in a largely abortive 
campaign in Nabataean Arabia and the Dead Sea rift (Diod. 19. 94-100. 


n Hammond, Ep 567. SIG 653. 4. 
” Diod. 19. 77. 1-6, 78. 2-5. 
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3). He sent a fleet and an army into the Black Sea to fight in Thrace 
against Lysimachus, who was contending with a revolt of Greek city- 
states, invading Scythians, and a rising by Seuthes III. But Lysimachus 
won a series of victories. Even so Antigonus was prepared to cross the 
Hellespont and march on Macedonia; but Byzantium shut its harbour, 
preferring to stay neutral, and Antigonus abandoned the project late 
in 313. Other armies attacked the forces of Asander in Caria (he had 
changed sides), Cassander in Cappadocia, and Ptolemy in Cyprus. He 
relied on his son Demetrius to hold Phoenicia and Syria. In 312 Ptolemy 
invaded with an army of Macedonians, Greek mercenaries, and (mainly) 
Egyptians, totalling 4,000 cavalry and 18,000 infantry, and inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the inexperienced Demetrius. He took 8,000 prisoners 
whom he sent to Egypt, and he held southern Syria long enough to equip 
Seleucus with 200 cavalry and 800 infantry and send him on his way to 
open a new front in Babylonia. When Antigonus moved south with 
enormous forces, Ptolemy withdrew into his Egyptian fortress." 

In 311 there was a breathing space. A treaty of peace was concluded 
between Antigonus, who was to hold 'the leading position' in Asia, and 
Cassander as ‘General of Europe’, Lysimachus as ruler of Thrace, and 
Ptolemy as ruler of Egypt and adjacent territories, and it was agreed by 
all four that the Greeks should be ‘autonomous’. The settlement was to 
last ‘until the coming of age of Alexander, son of Roxane’ (Diod. 19. 105. 
I), the assumption being that Alexander would make his own settlement 
of the Macedonian world in 305. Meanwhile the territorial divisions of his 
delegated authority, as arranged by the treaty, were largely a return to 
the situation of 315: Lysimachus kept Thrace, Ptolemy kept Egypt, Cas- 
sander held Macedonia and its non-Greek neighbours, but Antigonus 
held less of Asia than he had done.” For Seleucus, standing outside the 
treaty, was rapidly winning support in eastern 'Asia'. In terms of prestige 
Antigonus was the loser; for he recognized Cassander as Alexander's 
deputy and ceased to call him a murderer, rapist, and usurper, and his 
forces in Thrace and at Gaza had suffered considerable losses. The treaty 
was sensible enough, but Antigonus had no intention of honouring it. 

The idea that the Greek city-states would be left to govern themselves 
in independence was chimerical." Antigonus kept Polemaeus and his 


75 Diod. 19. 73, 77. 7. 

76 Diod. 19. 80-6, 93. 

7 Diod. 19. 105. 1 = Austin, HW 30. Opinions differ in the assessment of Antigonus' 
position. Thus M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World 
(Oxford, 1941) 1. 13 saw the treaty as ‘a great diplomatic victory for Antigonus'. See HM 3. 
160 f. and CAH 7. 1°. 49ff. for the references and bibliography. 

78 Antigonus advertised this clause within his own sphere, as his letter to Scepsis in the 
Troad shows (OGIS 5 — Austin, HW 31). He had already encouraged the formation of an 
Ilian League (to which Scepsis belonged) and an Ionian League. 
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army in central Greece and intrigued with Polyperchon; but this intrigue 
prompted Polemaeus to join Cassander, and Polemaeus was followed by 
the officer of Antigonus who held the Hellespont. In Asia Antigonus kept 
his garrisons in some Greek cities. Ptolemy accused him of breaking the 
treaty and landed troops to liberate the cities of Cilicia Tracheia, facing 
Cyprus. Thus the civil war broke out again in 310. The main occupation 
of Antigonus was in the East. Seleucus started a new era at Babylon, 
liberated from Antigonus, in 312 and in a series of campaigns forced 
Antigonus in 309 to make a peace which recognized that 'the upper 
satrapies' were under the aegis of Seleucus. During this time Antigonus 
let his fleets decline, and Ptolemy took control at sea, his flects being 
based on Egypt and Cyprus and winning advanced bases at Xanthus and 
Myndus, and in 308 he in person led a fleet through the Cyclades to the 
Isthmus of Corinth.” There we shall leave him for the moment. 

Cassander faced in 310 a major invasion by the Autariatae, who over- 
ran the upper valley of the Axius and Paeonia in particular. The Mace- 
donian field army managed to drive them back, restored the authority of 
the Paeonian king, and forced the Autariatae to make terms, under which 
20,000 were settled with their families in Parorbelia in eastern Macc- 
donia." This invasion and the displacing of Thracian peoples to make 
room for the Autariatae shook the reputation of Cassander. Polyperchon 
saw this as his opportunity. With the connivance of Antigonus and with 
subsidies from him, Polyperchon brought Heracles and his mother Bar- 
sine from Pergamum to Greece, hired mercenaries, and obtained troops 
from Aetolia. He relied also on his friends in Macedonia who were 
hostile to Cassander. In 309 he entered his own canton of Macedonia, 
Tymphaca, with an army of at least 1,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry, 
and he claimed that Heracles, son of Alexander and now just of age at 
eighteen, had come to take over the throne and administer the kingdom 
together with. Alexander IV. Cassander's army was encamped near by, 
and his Macedonians made it clear that they favoured the coming of 
Heracles to the throne. Cassander put his own interest first. In secret 
negotiations he pointed out to Polvperchon that, once on the throne, 
Heracles would turn to younger men. He therefore offered to Poly- 
perchon his estates and honours in Macedonia, an army of 4,000 Mace- 
donians and 500 Thessalian cavalry, the generalship of the Peloponnese, 
and a share in Cassander's own position as administrator, if Polyperchon 
would kill Heracles and Barsine. Polyperchon agreed. Heracles and Bar- 
sine were treacherously murdered. Polyperchon took his fee and wintered 
with a large army in Locris in 309/8."! 


™ Diod. 20. 37. 1-2. 
% Diod, 20. 19. 1: Just. I5. 2. 1-2. 
*! Diod. 20. 20, 28; Just. 15. 2. 3; Plu. Mor. 530 €; Lye. Alex. Sor. See HM 3.164 f. 
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News of the murders of 309 was particularly important to Cleopatra, 
living at Sardis, and to Ptolemy, who intended to land in Greece. Cleo- 
patra realized that Alexander IV was no longer safe in the hands of 
Cassander, who had instigated these murders. She could intervene to 
safeguard Alexander only with the help of Lvsimachus or Ptolemy; for 
she was already at odds with Antigonus. She chose Ptolemy. who had 
offered (as Lysimachus too had done) to marry her, and she let him know 
that she would join him, preferably in Greece. Ptolemy realized that if 
Polyperchon had persisted, he would have expelled Cassander and placed 
Heracles on the throne with the support of the Macedonians. Where he 
had failed, Ptolemy would probably succeed with the help of Cleopatra. 
whose prestige was high with the Alexander-veterans, and he would then 
be elected the ‘manager of the kingship’ of Alexander IV. That position 
was not the limit of Ptolemy's ambition. It would indeed be impossible 
to maintain such a position with one's main base so far away in Egypt, 
and Ptolemy must have planned to defeat Antigonus and unite the Mace- 
donian world under the rule of Alexander IV and himself as ‘manager 
and general’ (Diod. 20. 37. 4 ‘the rule over the whole’). 

Ptolemy's part in the scheme went admirably. As liberator of the 
Greek cities from Cassander's garrisons he gained the entire Pelopon- 
nese, including Sicyon and Corinth, and organized its resources for the 
campaign against Cassander, with whom he broke his alliance. He was 
likely to liberate Athens and the states of central Greece, invade Mace- 
donia with his Greek ailies, and find a welcome from the Macedonian 
soldiers, who had always liked him more than any other of Alexander's 
Bodyguards. What he needed now was the arrival of Cleopatra. She did 
not come. For when she tried to leave, Antigonus' governor stopped her. 
Then on Antigonus' orders he bribed some women to murder her. Anti- 
gonus had some of the women tried and executed, and he staged a roval 
funeral for Cleopatra." When the news of her death reached Ptolemy, he 
abandoned what he had planned; for it was she above all who would dis- 
place Thessalonice as guardian of Alexander IV and win the loyalty of 
the soldiers in Macedonia. He patched up a peace with Cassander on the 
basis of a status quo in Greece, placed garrisons in Sicyon and Corinth, 
and led his army and fleet back to Egypt (Diod. 20. 37. 2). 

It is practically certain that Alexander was already dead in that summer 
of 308, and that his death was not known to Cleopatra or Ptolemy. The 
decisive evidence is the age of the boy-king in Tomb 3 of the Great 
Mound at Aegeae; for this can only be Alexander IV and analysis of the 


"2 Diod. 20. 37. 3-6; FGrH 239 (Marmor Parium) B 19. The order of events in Diodorus 
is not to be taken as an accurate record. For the account given above see HM 3.169f. 
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cremated bones show that he was aged ‘between 13 and 16'.? In August 
308 Alexander would have become fifteen. In the narrative of Diodorus, 
Cassander was said to have taken away the Pages who, as was customary, 
were being brought up with him; this may imply that Alexander had 
become fourteen some months at least before he died (19. 52. 4). Justin 
wrote of Heracles having passed fourteen (15. 2. 3), when he was killed 
as we have seen, in 309; this might have been a mistake for Alexander.** 
At 19. 105. 2 Diodorus says that Cassander saw Alexander 'growing up' 
(auxomenon) and that there was talk in Macedonia of it being right to 
give him (control of) his ancestral kingdom; this again was understand- 
able only after Alexander became fourteen. 

It is in theory possible that Alexander and his mother died of disease, 
and that the statement that Cassander caused their deaths was circulated 
by his enemies and so by Hieronymus.® But there are some grounds for 
supposing that Cassander did arrange their deaths. He had the motive: to 
deprive Ptolemy of the chance of using them; and looking further ahead 
to prevent Alexander becoming operative king, when he would surely 
punish Cassander for the murder of Heracles and Barsine. That the 
deaths were kept secret and the corpses concealed is stated by Diodorus 
(19. 105. 2) and implied by Justin (15. 2. 5); but the fact that one account 
attributed their deaths to the commander of the Guard, Glaucias, and 
another to drugs? suggests that the manner of their deaths was not 
known. If Alexander died in 308, it did not become public knowledge 
until within the Babylonian year 306/5 (c. April- March),9" and it was in 
fact in 306 that Antigonus and Demetrius had themselves called kings; for 
they (and the others later) had abstained ‘as long as any sons of their own 
king could have survived' (Just. 15. 2. 13-14). Thus Cassander must have 
announced in 306 the death of Alexander. No doubt he said that it was 
due to natural causes. Cassander then conducted a royal funeral with 
traditional ceremony. As we know from the excavations of M. Andronicos, 


® Andronicos, V 231. I argued to this effect in 1982 in Adams and Borza 116, when the 
age md been given as between twelve and fourteen. See also P. Green in Adams and Borza 
132 ff. 

% That Justin was in some confusion is seen from his remark at 13. 2. 7 that Heracles was 
a puer in 323. fourteen vears before 309. 

Trogus, whom Justin was abbreviating. drew probably on Satyrus. The same source lay 
behind Just. 12. 14 and 15. 2. 4, because Cassander is involved in the killing of Alexander 
III in each passage ('Cassandrum filium dato veneno’ and ‘in ipso primum rege"), and there 
are grounds for seeing Satyrus as the source of Just. 12. 14 (see Hammond, THA 109f.). 
Satyrus himself used Hieronymus, but provided a more sensational and less accurate 
version. 

*6 Paus. 9. 7. 2. In this anti-Cassander passage it is not Polyperchon who is made to 
poison Heracles with drugs, but Cassander. So too in Justin 15. 2. 3 Cassander ordered the 
killing of Heracles. Perhaps both were inspired by Satyrus. 

8? S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (London, 1942) 140f.; see R. A. Parker and 
W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology (Chicago, 1942) 18. and HM 3. 168 n. 1. 
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the cremated remains were placed in a silver urn, a gold wreath was 
arranged round the neck of the urn, and the offerings in the tomb- 
chamber for the last of the Temenid kings were magnificent. 

If we had the literary evidence alone, we might well put forward the 
theory that the attribution of the deaths of Alexander and Roxane to 
Cassander c.309 (like the attribution of Alexander III's death to poison- 
ing organized by Antipater and administered by his son or sons) was an 
invention of Cassander's enemies and was therefore untrue. But this 
theory does not fit the evidence of The Babylonian Chronicle, in which 
the last regnal year of Alexander IV was 307/6 and the first regnal year of 
Seleucus was 306/5. How could one account for the gap? The most 
reasonable explanation was that Alexander's death occurred c.309, but 
was kept secret until c.306; that it was kept secret because it was a 
murder; that Cassander had to announce his death c.306 because Alexan- 
der would have come of age and been required to act publicly as king in 
August 305; and that the actual year of his death was subsequently re- 
vealed and so entered the literary tradition.?? This explanation, which fits 
the age of the boy-king in Tomb III at Aegeae, seems to be, though far 
from certain, the most probable, and it is adopted in this narrative.” 

Where Ptolemy retreated, Antigonus advanced. In early summer 307 
Demetrius sailed into the Peiraeus with 250 warships, a large army, and 
5,000 talents, and liberated Athens from the rule of Demetrius of Phale- 
rum and his friends, who were given safe conduct to the haven of their 
choice, not Macedonia which would soon be under threat but Egypt. 
Other cities which were not held down by garrisons joined the liberator, 
and Antigonus sent to Athens a huge amount of grain and enough timber 
to build 100 triremes. Honours were piled on Antigonus and Demetrius, 
who were acclaimed as 'the Saviour Gods', and Demetrius established a 
Council of his Greek Allies and prepared for an advance into northern 
Greece in spring 306.?! He could count also on the support of Glaucias, 
the Taulantian king, who had formed an alliance with Epidamnus, Apol- 
lonia, and Corcyra and had installed Pyrrhus, a boy of twelve, as his 
puppet king of Molossia.?? The situation for Cassander looked desperate; 
but there was nothing like the threat of a Greek invasion to unite the 


885 For the offerings in Tomb III see Andronicos, V 198, 217. 

8? The year 310/9 appears for the death of Alexander in Marmor Parium (FGrH 239) B 
18. This sequence of the killings was given by Justin 15. 2. 3-5 and Paus. 9. 7. 2. The belief 
that Alexander was killed first is due to the loose writing of Diodorus, who was looking 
ahead both at 19. $2. 4 and at 19. 105. 2 to later developments. In FGrH 239 (Marmor 
Parium) B 8 the death of Alexander was placed before that of Heracles, as also in Prologue 
15 of Trogus, because Alexander was the more important of the two, whereas in the text of 
Justin (based on Trogus) the order is the reverse at 15. 2. 3. 

9 For further discussion and references see HM 3. 164-7 and CAH 7. i^. $1-4. 

?! Plu, Demetr. 8-14; Diod. 20. 45-46. 5. 

%2 Plu. Pyrrh. 4; Paus. 1. 11. 5; Just. 17. 3. 21. 
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Macedonians behind him, and it was probably now that he let the deaths 
of Alexander IV and Roxane be known. The last survivor of the roval 
house was Thessalonice, the wife of Cassander. 

At this moment in spring 306, with tvpical instability of judgement. 
Antigonus recalled Demetrius with his fleet and army in order to make 
not Cassander, but Ptolemy, his first objective. In summer 306 Demetrius 
won a decisive victory off Salamis in Cyprus. With 150 warships, in- 
cluding an Athenian squadron, he intercepted Ptolemy's armada of 140 
warships and 200 transports, carrving 10.000 infantrymen. Ptolemv es- 
caped with only eight warships. His forces on Cyprus surrendered. They 
numbered sixty warships, 1.200 cavalry, and 12,000 infantry. Demetrius 
let his prisoners of war go free without ransom, and organized a defence 
force of Cyprus.” In late October Antigonus set off on the invasion of 
Egypt, expecting Ptolemy to have been crippled by his losses. Antigonus 
led an army of 8,000 cavalry, 80.000 infantry, and eighty-three elephants 
over the desert, and Demetrius sailed alongside with 150 warships and 
100 transports, carrying supplies and equipment, despite the pilots’ fore- 
cast of bad weather impending. Disaster followed. Much of the fleet was 
lost, some of his troops crossed the Nile to join Ptolemy, other troops 
were driven back by a well-equipped defence, and supplies began to run 
short. Antigonus consulted his officers and his ‘army’, i.e. his Mace- 
donian troops. The decision was retreat. Ptolemy reported his triumph to 
Cassander, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, thereby reviving the entente against 
Antigonus." 

In 305 Antigonus turned on Rhodes, a neutral state. Demetrius em- 
ployed pirates as allies and conducted a year-long siege, during which 
Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus sent supplies and Ptolemy sent also 
1.500 soldiers into the beleaguered city. Meanwhile the Greck allies of 
Antigonus were hit hard by Cassander; and in particular Athens lost her 
fleet, Salamis, and some frontier forts, and was under blockade in 304. 
when she sent a desperate appeal to Demetrius. He made terms with 
Rhodes, which were practically a return to the previous situation. All he 
had gained was the epithet 'Poliorcetes', ‘besieger of cities. He now 
sailed with 330 warships (crewed by perhaps 75,000 men) and a large 
army, landed at Aulis to intimidate Boeotia, made alliance with Aetolia, 
and forced Cassander to abandon the blockade of Athens. As Cassander 
slipped past in order to defend Macedonia, 6.000 Macedonians deserted 
to Demetrius.” The prospects of Cassander at the end of 304 could 
hardly have bcen worse. 

We may turn now to an interesting development. In the past some 

"5 Diod. 20. 49-53. t; Plu. Demetr. 15-16. 


~ Diod. 20. 73-76. 7; Demetr. 19. 1-2. 
** Diod. 20. 81-8, 91-100; cf. Austin, HW 39: Plu. Demetr. 21-23. 1. 
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Asians and some Greeks had called the leading Macedonian commanders 
‘kings’, but only as a form of flattery.” As long as Alexander IV lived 
there was only one Macedonian king. Then in 306 (on my interpretation) 
the death of Alexander became known. Soon afterwards, when Deme- 
trius defeated Ptolemy and won all Cyprus, Antigonus and Demetrius 
were acclaimed 'kings' by an Assembly of Macedones at the headquarters 
of Antigonus in Syria. The Friends immediately crowned Antigonus with 
a diadem, and another diadem was sent to Demetrius in Cyprus.” Of 
what lands were they kings? The answer is undoubtedly 'all the kingdom 
of the Macedones' (Diod. 19. 56. 2 fin.), or, as we should say, the entire 
Macedonian world. The other leading commanders responded in kind. 
Ptolemy was acclaimed king by the Assembly of Macedones in Egypt," 
Seleucus' first year as king was 306/5, and Lysimachus and Cassander 
became kings also. As these four were in alliance against Antigonus, the 
kingdom which each claimed was his personal territory. Thus Ptolemy 
was king of the Macedonians in his 'spear-won territory', a term which 
was used of the territories generally (Diod. 19. 105. 4 fin. and 85. 3) and 
in particular of Ptolemy's territory (Arr. Succ. F 1, 34; Diod. 18. 39. 5, 
43. 1; 20. 76. 7). Seleucus was king of the Macedonians in his territory, 
which now included ‘the addition of the upper satrapies’ (Diod. 20. 53. 
4). Similarly Lysimachus and Cassander were kings of the Macedonians in 
the territories which each held— these being in fact those ‘originally 
granted to them' (Diod. 20. 53. 4, i.e. in 323 and on other occasions for 
Lysimachus, and for Cassander in 317 and 311). 

These kingdoms — or monarchic states — were conceived entirely in the 
spirit, and after the model, of the traditional Macedonian kingdom. The 
king was king of élite persons, being Macedonians of his field army both 
present and past, who formed the Assembly. It was they who acclaimed 
him king. The spear-won territory” was the possession of the king; he 
disposed of it as he pleased. The transition for a military leader or a 
satrap to kingship was easy. All the adjuncts of Macedonian kingship 
were at hand: Friends, Pages, Court, Companions, Royal Cavalry Guard 
(agéma), Infantry Guard, ? revenues, deputy-commanders (e.g. ‘General 
of the Peloponnese’ or ‘General of Cyprus’), managers (of the Pelopon- 
nese or of Epirus), keepers of a Journal, and in each case a royal family 


* Diod. 18. 21. 9 (Ptolemy); 19. 48. 1 (Antigonus); Plu. Demetr. 10. 3 (Demetrius and 
Antigonus); 18. 2 (Seleucus). 

% Plu. Demetr. 18 = Austin, HW 36; Just. 15. 2. 10; App. Svr. 9. 54. 

3$ Plu. Demetr. 18. 1; Just. 15. 2. t1; App. Syr. 9. 54; Marmor Parium (FGrH 239) B 23, 
dating it to 305/4. 

9 The concept of 'spear-won territory’ was of course inherited from Alexander (e.g. 
Diod. 17. 17. 2; Arr. An. 7. 6. 1). 

109 "Thus Alcetas in 319 had his own Commanders (hégemones), Hypaspists, and Pages 
(Diod. 18. 45. 3); and Leonnatus (Suda s.v.) in 322 a “Guard of Companions’. 
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with a hope of a successor, named as Demetrius in one case. The king 
was ruler also of the non-Macedonian peoples in his kingdom; they owed 
him obedience, revenue, and service. In these years, 306-304, the matrix 
was formed of all future kingdoms, whether headed by Macedonians, 
Greeks, or Asians, within the span of the Hellenistic world until it fell 
under the rule of Rome. 


XI 


THE WARS OF THE KINGS AND THE 
DIVISION OF THE MACEDONIAN KINGDOM 
303-281 


I. Alexander's legacy in Asia and Egypt 


Some general remarks are needed about the civil war. Hieronymus, from 
whom the surviving literary sources were mainly derived, wrote almost 
exclusively about the civil war and the fortunes of the individual leaders. 
In consequence modern writers tend to be dominated by the civil war and 
interpret the period 323-304 as one of division, disillusion, and decline. 
And they are inevitably affected by the connotations which civil war has 
for the modern world in parts of Africa, Latin America, and South-east 
Asia. 

The civil war in the Macedonian world was not a war of rival ideologies 
(or even of monarchists versus republicans), such as led in many Greek 
city-states to the massacre or banishment of one layer after another of the 
civilian population. It was a war solely between military leaders and the 
armies which they led. What the soldiers of those armies had in view was 
not to fight to the death or assail strongpoints, as they had done so 
gallantly under Alexander, but to obtain loot, to be on the winning side, 
and above all to survive. A premonition of defeat was enough for them to 
withdraw, to surrender, or to desert (e.g. Diod. 18. 40—41. I or I9. 92. 
4), and they were usually ready to enlist in the service of the other side. It 
was different with the leaders and their personal Friends and Companion 
Cavalrymen, who hoped to be rewarded by their patron with lucrative 
posts, landed estates, or military commands; but even they would change 
sides if offers by a rival patron were more attractive and reliable. Given 
these conditions, the loss of life in most engagements was remarkably 
small and proportionately higher among cavalrymen; for instance in a 
battle involving 40,000 men, when Ptolemy defeated Demetrius utterly, 
the casualties on the losing side were 500 men, 'most of whom were 
distinguished men, serving in the cavalry’ (19. 85. 3). Exceptional losses 
were inflicted in three battles by the Macedonian veterans of Alexander: 
8,000 out of 37,000 engaged on both sides, when the cavalry force changed 


! Ptolemy's army took from Syria to Egypt 'as much booty as it could drive or carry' 
(Diod. 19. 93. 7); see M. M. Austin, CQ 36 (1986) 465, for the importance of this motive. 
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sides (18 40. 8), 4,300 out of 77,000 (19. 17-31. 5), and 5.000 out of 
75.000 (19. 40-43. 1; Polyaen. 4. 6. 13).? Even the sum of these losses — 
some 17,000 spread over seventeen years— had a tiny effect on the 
manpower available in the satrapies and in the market of mercenaries. 

Losses at sea were also small; for outmanceuvred ships surrendered or 
changed sides, and survivors in the water were picked up and re-employ- 
ed.? The civilian population was mostly unaffected; but in some areas, 
usually for one season only, fields were ravaged and property was looted 
by passing armies, for instance in Phrygia (Arr. Succ. F 1, 41), Coele- 
syria (Diod. 19. 93. 7), Media and Persis (19. 25. 2), and Babylonia (Plu. 
Demetr. 7. 3), rich areas which quickly recovered.* Of much greater 
significance was the circulation of the accumulated treasure which was 
converted by Ptolemy, Eumenes, Antigonus, and Seleucus into coined 
money; for the circulation of this money stimulated the economy and 
increased employment. 

The real significance of the period 323-304 was that Alexander's sys- 
tem of rule and of economic development — so rapidly and recently intro- 
duced — became effectively established and therefore shaped the future of 
the so-called Hellenistic kingdoms; for his dynamic ideas persisted despite 
the follies of the civil war. The system of rule was enlightened in that 
it involved a closer co-operation between Europeans and Asians than 
modern civilizations have envisaged, and the decentralization of authority 
enabled each satrapy to manage its own affairs. The satrap might be 
European or Asian (even Antigonus appointed some Asians). In either 
case he relied upon European and Asian Friends as advisers, administra- 
tors, commanders, and élite cavalrymen; and he recruited and maintained 
in his satrapy forces of some European, but mainly Asian, troops, es- 
pecially in ‘the upper satrapies’ and even in Egypt.? The proportion of 
cavalrymen in the forces of the upper satrapies was much higher than in 
any contemporary Greek army (e.g. Diod. 19. 14.5-8); they were drawn 
from the well-to-do social layer of those satrapies. The satrap used his 
forces to maintain order in the satrapy, to defend it against attack, and to 
extend his territory when that was feasible, e.g. in the cases of Egypt or 
Babylonia. 

Because Alexander intended to spend a number of years in the Medi- 
terranean theatre, he created a system of rule in Egypt and Asia which 
did not depend upon his presence at the centre as ‘the King of Asia’. It is 


? [n these three cases it was the Macedonian pikeman-phalanx which inflicted the bulk of 
the casualties on less well-trained infantry. 

> Diod. 20. 52. 4; and see 20. 41 for an excellent account of the tactics of ramming and 
boarding with ships larger than the trireme. 

+ For a different view see CAH 7. 17. 39 Triparadisus, two years after the Conqueror's 
death, marks the passing of his work and his thought." 

* See, c.g., Diod. 19. 14. 5 (forces ef Peucestas) and 19. 80. 4 (those of Ptolemy). 
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best described by Curtius in a passage which is probably derived from 
Divllus, a competent Hellenistic historian. Curtius was writing only of the 
Macedonians. 


Alexander's orders were as follows: after the release of the older [Macedonian] 
soldiers 13,000 infantry and 2.000 cavalry were to be selected for retention in 
Asia. He thought that Asta could be held together by an army of modest size, 
because he had posted garrisons at a number of places. and because his newly 
founded cities were peopled with settlers who wished to maintain the status quo. 
(10. 2. 8; cf. Hammond. THA 1571.) 


Of the Macedonians who were actually retained in Asia it seems from 
Arr. An. 7. 25. 1-4 that Alexander decided in 323 to create two distinct 
armies, which were very similar to the British Army and the Indian Army 
of receat times. For the King's Army (or field army), consisting of 
Macedonians such as the Suvershields and of the 30,000 Asian Epigoni, 
trained as piKemen, was to serve with the king in Arabia and the Mediter- 
ranean; and the army for controlling Asia, which we may call the ‘Asian 
Army', was to be made up of 6,700 Macedonians and 20,000 Asians, each 
armed in their traditional style and marshalled in files of four Mace- 
donians and twelve Asians each. This form of Asian Army, integrated 
even at file level, did not, because of his death, become an actuality. But 
similar types of Asian armies developed in each satrapy, the Asian troops 
being far more numerous and the European troops operating alongside 
as separate units. The Asian troops were equipped and trained, some in 
Macedonian style and others in the local style. But the Macedonians 
remained all-important as officers and trainers and they set the standard 
as the best troops in action." Every attempt was made to attract them. 
Thus Antigonus offered to the Macedonians of Eumenes' army appoint- 
ments as satrap, ‘large landed estates’, repatriation with honour, and 
gifts and the appropriate rank for those joining his own army (Diod. 19. 
25. 3). 

Despite the civil war the forces of the satraps, organized in accordance 
with the ideas of Alexander, did ‘hold Asia together’ and even extend it 
slightly at the periphery in Cyrenaica and Cappadocia in the period 323- 
304. Their success was due to the fact that Macedonians, Asians, and 
Egyptians alike were preserving a system which they associated with 


$ For a brief account see J. Morris, Pax Britannica (London, 1968) 410ff. 

7 This is clear, e.g. from Diod. 18. 45-46. 2 and trom the battle-order at Paraetacene in 
Diod. 1g. 27-29. 

^ Men of many Asian peoples were trained to fight in the pikeman-phalanx. We may 
compare the situation in India (J. Morris, loc. cit.) where ‘these splendid men [Indians] 
were easily indoctrinated into the British system of regimental soldiering’ and ‘every Indian 
brigade contained its British Army battalion, to stiffen the whole and keep an cye on the 
sepoys.” 
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Alexander and accepted. A remarkable demonstration of this occurred in 
the gathering of European and Asian troops at Persepolis, which made 
sacrifice not to the kings of 317, but to Philip II and Alexander the Great, 
the powers behind the status quo in Asia (Diod. 19. 22). It is clear that at 
the level of the military forces throughout 'Asia' there was strong support 
for Alexander's system of rule. 

Alexander's policy of garrisoning a number of strategic positions is seen 
most clearly in the satrapy of Egypt, where Ptolemy 'held the most vital 
places with considerable garrisons' in 321 (Diod. 18. 33. 3). In Babylonia, 
for instance, there were garrisons at 'Carae' and in the citadel of Babylon. 
There were garrison posts where the treasuries were located,” at strategic 
places on the Macedonian road-system, and near the frontiers. The com- 
manders were mainly Macedonian, and the troops were both Asian and 
European, being recruited and paid by the satrap. The satrap appointed 
by Antigonus (Orontobates the Mede) and a Macedonian general com- 
manding 3,500 mercenaries coped successfully with a local rising in Media 
in 316 (19. 47). Two signalling systems for the swift passing of informa- 
tion were described by Diodorus (19. 17. 6-7, §7. 5), and the Royal 
Roads were paved all-weather roads. It seems that order was well main- 
tained in general; for the failure of Neoptolemus to do so received special 
notice (Plu. Eum. 4. 1). 

The chief support of Alexander’s system came from the cities. These 
were of three kinds. Alexander’s own foundations were occupied by 
peoples of several races: Macedonians holding leading positions, Greeks 
enjoying.with them full citizenship, and indigenous peoples living within 
the city walls, but having lesser rights generally. The cities had military 
importance, in that each had its own militia available for defence, but 
their prime military purpose was to train recruits in Macedonian wea- 
ponry and Greek language for the regular forces.'? In 324 ‘the satraps 
came to Alexander, bringing both from the newly founded cities and from 
the other spear-won land some 30,000 boys already in their prime, all of 
the same age, whom Alexander called Epigonoi’ (Arr. An. 7. 6. 1 ‘Suc- 
cessors’). Alexander was thus introducing throughout Asia the system 
which obtained in Macedonia and Epirus, where the cities had the same 
role. Those who came from 'the other spear-won land' were evidently 
Asians and Egyptians living in the countryside or in native cities, whose 
parents were in the upper layers of Asian society and often had a military 
tradition. The second kind of city was created by Alexander in southern 
Pakistan and northern Iran, for instance, where he founded indigenous 
cities out of nomadic peoples or out of villages, 'so that they might turn to 
agriculture, acquire a stake in the country and cease to harm one another' 


? e.g. at Diod. 19. 15. S. and for a fortress 19. 16. 1. 
V Plu. Alex. 47. 6, 71. I. 
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(Arr. Ind. 40. 8). Such cities produced recruits for service as light-armed 
skirmishers.The third type of city was the established Greek city in Asia 
Minor. The independent city-state, even when subject to Persia, had 
preserved its citizenship for its own sons, but in Alexander's system it 
became a city without any foreign policy of its own and after his death it 
depended on the favour of the satrap. These cities grew much larger and 
became cosmopolitan in population in 323-304, even though the full 
citizenship was still restricted.!! If they provided troops, the soldiers were 
called ‘allies’. They seem not to have served reguarly in the satrapal 
forces. 

There is no need to describe in detail the economic importance of the 
cities in the spread of settled conditions and agricultural methods and in 
the growth of trade, commerce, and capitalism; or their cultural impor- 
tance in the spread of Greek language, Greek literature, Graeco-Mace- 
donian art, architecture, music, sculpture, and drama. An aspect which 
needs some attention is their place in Alexander's planning for interracial 
co-operation. His purpose is beyond dispute. The question is what hap- 
pened after his death. It is often said that the marriages which Alexander's 
Companions made with Asian women both in Bactria, when he married 
Roxane, and at Susa, when he married Barsine and Parysatis, were with 
very rare exceptions abandoned. This conclusion rests on the argumentum 
ex silentio and the assumption that the leading Macedonians were not 
polygamous. The opposite is certainly the case; for they imitated the 
Macedonian kings in this respect, and we find such instances as Lysima- 
chus having three wives (one being the Persian widow of Craterus), 
Ptolemy again three wives (one being a daughter of Artabazus), and 
Seleucus two wives (one being a a daughter of Spitamenes). Nor was this 
a freakish habit of Alexander's generation. Demetrius, son of Antigonus, 
had five wives, and Pyrrhus had five (including an Illyrian and a Paeo- 
nian). There was no prejudice against mixed marriage. The founder of 
the Attalid kingdom was Paphlagonian on the maternal side, and his son 
married a daughter of the Cappadocian king. It must be realized that 
mixed marriages were marks of equal esteem in the thinking of this 
period.” 

To return to the cities and the armed forces, it is certain that a great 
many mixed marriages and, in the case of soldiers mixed unions, occur- 
red. The first settlers of European extraction in Alexander’s new cities 
did not have European wives with them, and there is little doubt that they 


! At Aspendus, for instance, the evidence of Hellenistic gravestones shows a large 
increase in non-Greek names, and at Xanthus (a Lycian city) a Hellenistic acropolis was 
built alongside the Lycian acropolis. 

2 The point is constantly made in the ancient sources concerning Alexander (e.g. Curt. 
10. 3. 12 ‘by the sacred bond [of marriage] the distinction between conquerors and con- 
quered is utterly removed"). The case against the ancient sources’ view is best expressed by 
A. B. Bosworth in JHS 100 (1980) 11 ff. 
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married Asian women in most cases. Later settlers may have brought 
their families with them from Europe; but many young men must have 
come as bachelors and married in Asia. Of Alexander’s army 10,000 
Macedonians — something like half of the total — had unions with Asian 
women which were converted into marriages in 324. And in 316 there 
were 2,000 women with small children and slaves accompanying the 3,000 
Silvershields (Just. 14. 3. 6). This is likely to be true also of other Mace- 
donian troops serving in Asia in 323-304. The sons of these mixed 
marriages often became Macedonian soldiers themselves; for sons took 
the father's racial identity and tended to follow their father's profession, 
as did the sons of the Silvershields.'? 

The extent to which Macedonian ideas shaped the Kingdom of Asia in 
323-304 may now be summarized. The governmental system of King, 
Court, Assembly, Army, and cities as constituting the privilezed element 
in the multiracial kingdom of Macedonia was reproduced in its entirety in 
'Asia', including Egypt. In Macedonia many cities had a mixed popula- 
tion, and this was true also of cities founded in Thrace by Philip and 
Alexander (e.g. Plu. Alex. 9. 1, symmiktoi, as in Thuc. 4. 106. 1). Similar- 
ly ‘mixed’ cities were founded by Alexander and grew on these lines in 
323-304. The Macedonian homeland had welcomed Greek settlers and 
Greek artists for a century and a half, and the Macedonians now wel- 
comed them in Asia and in Egypt, where Ptolemy endowed the Museum 
for Greek scholars and founded the Library. The Kingdom of Macedonia 
and the Kingdom of Asia were both multiracial. The Macedonian prin- 
ciple of coexistence and respect for non-Greek civilizations, so different 
from the Greek principle of subjugation and the Greek scorn of ‘bar- 
barians, was practised in both kingdoms, and increasingly so in the 
armies of the satraps in 323-304. It need hardly be said that coexistence 
was and is different from 'equalization' or 'fusion', and that coexistence 
was seen to operate only at levels where there were Europeans (in admin- 
istration, armed forces, and cities). When the new kings were acclaimed, 
the Macedonian imprint on the Kingdom of Asia was very strong, be- 
cause the leading Macedonians had continued to apply Alexander's ideas, 
and the Macedonian soldiers had continued to act as a Macedonian 
Assembly wherever they happened to be in sufficient numbers in Asia. 


2. The wars of the kings 303-281 


In 303 Antigonus and Demetrius appeared to be in a winning position. By 
confiscating Alexander’s treasuries in Asia and drawing revenues from 
their satrapies in Asia they had accumulated immense resources, with 


1* This was true also of the sons of non-Macedonian settlers, e.g. in Egypt (Plb. 5. 65. 10. 
called /toi epironoi; and for evidence in papyri see Waibank, C t. 591). 
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which they built a huge fleet and hired Greek crews and mercenaries, so 
that they dominated the waters of the Aegean basin.!? In spring 302 they 
set up a ‘Council of the Greeks’, allegedly on the principles of Philip and 
Alexander, entered into a defensive and offensive alliance with ‘the 
Greeks', and obtained for Demetrius the command of their joint forces 
in a war of liberation against Cassander, who held many cities with his 
garrisons.? In summer 302 Demetrius’ fleet landed and supplied a huge 
army in Thessaly: 1,500 cavalry, 8,000 Macedonian infantry (of whom 
6,000 had deserted from Cassander), 15,000 Greek mercenaries, 25,000 
Greek allies and 8,000 freebooters. Cassander operated in Thessaly with 
2,000 cavalry and 29,000 infantry and avoided confrontation by delaying 
tactics. In the autumn Demetrius with his fleet, his Macedonians, and 
Greek mercenaries, was recalled to Asia by Antigonus. For thanks to the 
slowness of Demetrius, Cassander had entered into league with Lysima- 
chus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy, and attacks by Lysimachus and the news 
that Seleucus was on the march alarmed Antigonus. 

In 301, as part of the joint plan, Ptolemy invaded and captured south- 
ern Syria and Phoenicia — the area known as Coele-Syria — but he then 
returned to Egypt instead of joining the coalition forces.'^ Cassander sent 
to Lysimachus a small force in summer 302 and then 500 cavalry and 
12,000 infantry, commanded by his brother Pleistarchus, in the winter. 
At Ipsus in Phrygia the coalition's army of 400 elephants (brought by 
Seleucus), 120 scythed chariots, 10,500 cavalry, and 64,000 infantry faced 
seventy-five elephants, 10,000 cavalry, and 70,000 infantry. Demetrius 
won the opening cavalry engagement, pursued too impetuously, and left 
the flank of his phalanx exposed to the attack of Seleucus' elephants and 
Royal Cavalry Guard. That part of Antigonus’ phalanx changed sides, 
and the rest of the phalanx was routed. Antigonus, now over eighty, fell 
in action, a victim of the civil war which he more than anyone had ini- 
tiated.” The victors ‘divided the territory of Antigonus’, allocating a 
small (and short-lived) kingdom in Cilicia to Pleistarchus, most of Asia 
Minor to Lysimachus, and Syria to Seleucus. To Ptolemy, who had failed 
to contribute, nothing was awarded; but he held on to what his spear had 
won, “Coele-Syria’. Even so, Seleucus held the lion's share of the lands 
"won by the spear of Alexander'; for his kingdom extended from the 
Mediterranean coast to the river Indus, where he concluded a non- 
aggression pact and made a marriage alliance with an independent Indian 
ruler, Chandragupta, who had supplied the elephants, which triumphed 


4 Diod. 19. 48.7-58. 

15 Plu. Demetr. 25. 3: SVA 3. 446; Austin, HW 42. 

16 The statement that he withdrew to Egypt because of a rumour that his allies had been 
defeated looks like a lame excuse (Diod. 20. 113. 1-2). 

17 Plu. Demetr. 28. 3-29. 5; Diod. 21. 1. 2-4. 
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at Ipsus (App. Syr. 55).'? But Demetrius still held the thalassocracy of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The ambition of Demetrius lay in Greece. With 300 warships he block- 
aded Athens and forced it to surrender in 294, despite an attempt by 
Ptolemy with 150 ships to intervene. Meanwhile Macedonia became avail- 
able. There Cassander and his eldest son and successor both died in 297, 
and their successors as joint kings — Antipater and Alexander V — quar- 
relled in 294. The loser in the quarrel, Alexander V, sent to Demetrius 
for help. When Demetrius went north with his army, he found that 
Alexander no longer needed help, since the quarrel had been patched up 
through the mediation of Pyrrhus. During a banquet at Larissa Demetrius 
arranged the murder of Alexander V. Next morning the King's Army of 
Macedonians 'acclaimed him king of the Macedones', and this acclamation 
was acceptable ‘to the Macedones at home’, i.e. at Aegeae and Pella, as 
he marched into Lower Macedonia (Plu. Demetr. 36-7). 

He ruled Macedonia with waning popularity until 287. Meanwhile his 
eastern bases fell to his rivals, Lysimachus taking the western coast of 
Asia Minor, Ptolemy its southern coast and Cyprus, and Seleucus Cilicia. 
In 287 he fled from Macedonia in disguise, while Lysimachus and Pyrrhus 
occupied the kingdom, and raising an army of 11,000 men in Greece and 
relying on his sea power he landed at Miletus and captured Sardis. In the 
hope of obtaining support in the eastern satrapies, he marched inland, 
ran short of supplies, lost many men through misadventure and desertion, 
and finally surrendered himself to Seleucus (Plu. Demetr. 46. 3-49). 
After three years in honourable captivity Demetrius fell sick and died, in 
283. This year saw the death also of Ptolemy. 

Two Bodyguards of Alexander survived, Lysimachus and Seleucus. 
Their enmity was exacerbated when Lysimachus killed his eldest son, 
Agathocles, on a charge of treason and Seleucus gave refuge to Agatho- 
cles’ widow, her brother (Ptolemy Ceraunus) and her children. Seleucus 
moved first: a battle was fought near Sardis in 281 and Lysimachus was 
killed in action. In the autumn Seleucus crossed the Hellespont with his 
army, intending to take over Thrace and Macedonia. Soon after landing 
near Lysimacheia he was murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, who rode at 
once to Lysimachus' palace in Lysimacheia and was acclaimed king, i.e. 
as Lysimachus’ successor by the Royal Guard there. He presented him- 
self, wearing the diadem and accompanied by the Guard, to the army of 
Seleucus, which contained many soldiers who had deserted Lysimachus 
and joined Seleucus. This army, which found itself without any leader, 


18 Plu. Demetr. 30. 1; Plb. 5. 67. 4-10. 
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accepted the fait accompli and supported Ptolemy Ceraunus in his bid for 
the throne of Macedonia, which Lysimachus had held.!? 

Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus died at advanced ages, on either 
side of eighty years. Ptolemy had made his son Ptolemy co-ruler two 
years earlier, c.285, and Seleucus had left his son Antiochus as co-ruler in 
Asia. Thus these two dynasties and their kingdoms, which were to last until 
they fell to Rome, were firmly established by 281. We shall consider next 
the extent to which these kingdoms maintained their Macedonian institu- 
tions throughout their existence. 


3. The institutions of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid kingdoms 


Ptolemy encouraged the belief that he was the natural son of Philip II, 
whether by a casual liaison or because his mother, Arsinoe, was pregnant 
by Philip before she married a Macedonian commoner, called Lagus. 
Ptolemy himself claimed Temenid descent through Arsinoe, a second 
cousin of Philip II, and he therefore held that he was descended, like 
Philip and Alexander, from Zeus and from Dionysus.?? His prestige as a 
Temenid was enhanced by his care of the corpse of Alexander, which was 
buried in a magnificent tomb within the walls of Alexandria. A cult of 
Alexander as founder of the city was established by 320, and a national 
cult of Alexander was instituted later with a priest, by whose year in 
office various contracts drawn up in Greek or in Egyptian demotic were 
dated.?' The central importance of this Macedonian cult (the priest was 
never a native Egyptian) appears in the description of great processions at 
Alexandria in 271/0, which were part of a festival — probably the Pto- 
lemaieia —in honour of the reigning dynasty. One procession carried 
statues of Dionysus, Priapus, Alexander, and Ptolemy (deified after death 
by proclamation of Ptolemy II in 280), and another procession was in 
honour of Zeus, a great many other gods, and finally Alexander, whose 
statue in gold, flanked by Nike and Athena, rode on a chariot drawn by 
elephants. The Macedonian origin of Alexander's city, Alexandria, was 
emphasized by the names of some wards (démoi), which were taken from 
the gods and the ancestors, male and female, of the Temenid house.” 


'? Ptolemy Ceraunus was related to Lysimachus by marriage with Arsinoe. FGrH 434 
(Memnon) F 8, 8; Trogus, Prol. 17 'creatus ab exercitu rex’; App. Syr. 62; Just. 17. 2. 1-5. 
For discussion see Heinen 61ff. and R. M. Errington in Chiron 8 (1978) 130. For the 
diadem being worn at an early stage see OG/S 248 = Austin, HW 162, and Diod. 31. 32a 
and 33. 4a. 1. 

2 Paus. 1. 6. 2; OGIS 54; and n. 23. below. 

21 The tomb of Alexander was called the Sema. OGIS 56 = Austin, HW 222; Str. 794 = 
Austin, HW 232 (8); and Habicht 36. 

2 Athenae. 5. 201 b-203 e = (in part) Austin, HW 219. 

B FGrH 631 (Satyrus) F 1 and POxy 27 (1962) 2465; see Fraser, Alexandria 2. 120f. 
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We have already noted that the Macedonian units were the élite parts 
of the armies in this period. We gain an insight into their importance in 
the transition from the reign of Ptolemy IV to that of Ptolemy V, which 
was described in detail by Polybius, an excellent reporter who visited 
Alexandria during his travels. I give a summary of a translation. The 
leading Macedonians at the time were Sosibius and Agathocles. When 
Ptolemy IV died in his thirties, leaving a son aged five, they kept his 
death secret, killed some members of the royal family, and in particular 
the son's mother, Arsinoe, and then arranged to effect the succession 
under their authority as guardians of the boy-king. In their capacity as 
the leading members of Ptolemy IV's entourage they had a platform set 
up in the largest court of the huge palace in Alexandria, and they con- 
vened there 'the Hypaspists' (probably 1,000 men), the Royal Household 
Troops (therapeia, perhaps 2.000), and the officers holding commands in 
the other Macedonian units of cavalry (700) and infantry (probably the 
Peltasts, 2,000). They announced to the Assembly the deaths of Ptolemy 
and Arsinoe, ordered the traditional period of mourning by the public 
(hoi polloi), and, placing a diadem on the head of the boy, they pro- 
claimed him king. They then read out the will of the deceased king 
(forged, according to Polybius), in which he left Sosibius and Agathocles 
to be guardians of his son. Then they kept calling the officers forward 
(hegemones) ‘to be loyal and to preserve the rule for the boy’. Thereupon 
they brought in two silver urns as the containers of the bones of the king 
and Arsinoe.?* 

There are many echoes of Macedonian practice. The location near, or 
in, the Palace, as in 336 and 323: the initiative of leading Macedonians, 
as in 336 (Antipater) and in 323 (Perdiccas and others); the calling 
together of a limited group, as in 323; and a preliminary agreement on 
the succession and, more importantly perhaps, on the selection of the 
guardians to act at once, as in 323 in advance of the expected birth of a 
boy. The swearing by the officers of an oath of lovalty (involving. no 
doubt, obedience to the guardians of the boy-king), as in 323, has been 
described above (see p. 239); and the words for the preservation of the 
rule are like those used in the so-called Will of Alexander.” The pro- 
ceedings were solemnized by the presence of the urns, as in 323 the 
decisions of the Assembly were taken in the presence of the corpse of 
Alexander. The silver urns were, no doubt, like the silver urn which 
contained the bones of Alexander IV in Tomb III at Aegeae.”© 

At this point there is a break in Polybius’ account, during which it 


*4 Pib. 15. 25. 1-6 = (in part) Austin, HW 226. See Granier 140ff. 

25 P. H. Thomas. Epitoma rerum gestarum Alexandri (Teubner, 1966) 1155 and Pap. 
Vindob. 31 954. cited there. 

*6 [liustrated in Andronicos, V 203. 214. 
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seems that Sosibius died. There was apparently an interval of some weeks 
during which the tomb for the king and the queen was being constructed, 
the mourning was enacted throughout the kingdom and then the final 
obsequies were carried out. The report of Polybius continues after the 
deposition of the silver urns ‘in the Royal Homes' (Plb. 15. 25. 11). Then 
Agathocles proclaimed the end of public mourning, issued two months' 
pay to the King's Army (tas dynameis), and had the men ‘swear the oath 
which was customary for them to take at the proclamation of a king'. We 
have given examples of this 'customary' oath being exacted (see p. 66 
above). In the account by Polybius we are not told who were present on 
this occasion; but it seems likely that it was those troops which had been 
convened previously in the court of the Palace. Then the officers alone 
had sworn loyalty; now the other ranks did so individually. Polybius then 
reported the appointment of leading men, no doubt on the authority of 
the king, as had been done by Perdiccas in 323. 

Suspicions that Agathocles had instigated the killing of Arsinoe and 
that Agathocles' sister, Agathocleia, had been the killer, and hatred of 
Agathocles for his extravagant and dissolute conduct led to riotous 
behaviour in the city and to open opposition by Tlepolemus, the general 
in command of the region of Pelusium. According to Polybius 15. 25. 27 
Tlepolemus had expected that the guardianship of the king and the 
conduct of affairs would have been entrusted to 'some council' at the 
start, but he was now not averse to taking the place of Agathocles. In 
order to muster opinion against Tlepolemus, Agathocles convened a 
meeting ‘of the Macedones first? in the presence of the king [I take it in 
the palace], told them that the dying king had placed this child in the 
arms of Agathocleia and ‘in the hands of you, O men of Macedon’ (6 
andres Macedones), and accused Tlepolemus of planning to usurp the 
throne by force of arms. Agathocles met with an unfavourable, rowdy 
reception. Agathocles went on to address 'the other units' in their assem- 
blies, but met with a similar reception. It seems that ‘the other units’ (ta 
alla systemata) were those units of Macedonians which had been represen- 
ted only by their officers on the occasion when Sosibius and Agathocles 
had addressed them.”® 

Trouble started when one Moeragenes, threatened with torture by the 
minions of Agathocles, escaped and entered the quarters of a unit of 
‘Macedones’ near the Palace. These Macedones visited the quarters first 
of the other units of the Macedones and then of the other soldiers — these 
all being quartered near one another in one part of the city. At the same 


27 Plb. 15. 26. 1, prótous foreshadowing the later assemblies of other troops (not as in the 
Loeb translation ‘in the first place"). 

?5 At I5. 25. 3. This method of addressing one group first was employed by Alexander 
according to Plu. Alex. 47. 1-4. 
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time the populace took to the streets in tempestuous mood. Agathocles 
moved the king, his own relatives, and two or three Bodyguards up to a 
gallery in the palace, but 'the Macedones' broke their way into the palace 
and forced Agathocles to hand over the king and his Bodyguards. They 
placed the king in the Royal Seat in the stadium of the city, and there 
they obtained his permission to punish Agathocles and his supporters. A 
horrible massacre followed.?? 

It is clear that the troops which mattered were the 'Macedones'. A part 
of them acclaimed the king; all of them took the oath of loyalty; and it 
was to them that the dying king entrusted his son. We can infer from the 
army which fought at Raphia in 217 that there were most probably 3,000 
men of the Infantry Guard (agéma), 2,000 ‘Peltasts’, and 700 Royal 
Household Cavalry (peri tén aulen).? These Macedones formed the 
King's Army. Another name for the Infantry Guard was the 'Hypaspists'. 
Of them 1,000, as in the army of Alexander, were the special guard of the 
king; they were quartered beside the palace. They were mentioned first of 
the troops convened by Sosibius and Agathocles; it was to them that the 
infant king was entrusted for protection; and it was they who broke their 
way into the palace and brought the king to the stadium. In what respect 
were these men ‘Macedones’? Doubtless a majority of them were descen- 
dants of Macedonians who had served with the Ptolemies, and others 
were certainly men of Greek birth who were recruited by the king and 
made 'Macedones', just as had been done by Philip and Alexander, and 
indeed by earlier kings.?! They were granted plots of land in the so-called 
cleruchies, where their families resided (these served the purpose of new 
city foundations, which were rare in Ptolemy's kingdom); they were well 
paid; and they together with the king formed the Macedonian State which 
existed within, and controlled, the kingdom. 

The position of the king in relation to the non-Macedonian people who 
were living within his spear-won lands was one of direct rule; for he 
owned the land, directed the lives of the people on the land, and de- 
manded their services and their payments in money, goods, and labour. 
The same relationship existed in the homeland. Any subject of the king, 
whether in Macedonia or in Egypt, had right of making a personal appeal 
(enteuxis) to the king. But, unlike the Macedones, they had no say in 
choosing a king or controlling his behaviour and policy. The chief support 


2 Pib. 1s. 30-3; the Macedoncs were acting as the Guard of the King; they let the city 
mob carry out the massacre. 

9 Plb. 5. 65. 1-5. 

3! See HM 2. 163. 400. 647; there were some Greeks who became Companions, but not 
*Macedones'. Later the Guard was drawn from other than Macedonian sources, but kept its 
constitutional right as Caesar, BC 3. 110. § noted "vetere quodam Alexandrini exercitus 
instituto’. 

? Sce Austin, HW 255, and in general W. L. Adams in AM 4 (1986) 43-52. 
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of the king within the native population came from the favoured element, 
the priesthood, for whom the king was the Pharaoh, the intermediary 
between the people and their gods, and the guarantor of the flooding of 
the Nile, on which the fertility of the land depended.” 

Seleucus claimed descent from Apollo, whose head figured on the coins 
of the king, and special honour was paid by Seleucus and his successors to 
Apollo of Didyma’s sanctuary which had prophesied his elevation to 
kingship (Austin, HW 139, 186). This divine descent was thought to be 
confirmed by a birth-mark on his thigh in the shape of an anchor, an 
emblem of Apollo (Just. 15. 4. 3-7). The connection with Macedonia was 
emphasized by the large number of Macedonian names of regions and of 
cities which were employed in his realm, and by his own devotion to the 
memory of Alexander (App. Syr. 57). The élite troops of his army and 
that of his successors were Macedonian settlers or descendants of such 
settlers, who were given allotments of land; and because Seleucus himself 
founded a great many cities (poleis; cf. App. Syr. 57) and military settle- 
ments (katoikiai, especially in Phrygia and Lydia), and because his exam- 
ple was followed for a century and more, these troops came from all parts 
of his vast realm (e.g. Plb. 5. 79. 4). The capital was at first at Seleucia- 
in-Pieria near the coast and later at Antioch; and the centre for military 
training, elephants, horse-breeding, and the main military forces was at 
Apamea (originally founded as Pella), higher up the Orontes valley (Str. 
752 = Austin, HW 174). The heartland of the Seleucid kingdom was 
'Seleucis' in northern Syria; it contained the leading cities — Seleucia-in- 
Pieria, Antioch, Apamea, and Laodicea-on-the-coast — and it faced west- 
wards, challenging comparison with the other Macedonian kingdoms. 

Seleucus used the traditional Macedonian names for some of the élite 
troops. For a special operation in 286 he used picked men from the 
‘Hypaspists’; and the ‘Royal Squadron’ of cavalry which accompanied 
Seleucus II c.240 had no doubt been formed originally by Seleucus I 
(Polyaen. 4. 9. 3, 6). There is considerable controversy about the Mace- 
donian elements in the Seleucid army.” It is probable that the Hypaspists 
were later called Silvershields, and that one section of them formed The 
Royal Guard of infantry (Polyaen. 8. 50 basiliké doryphoria Livy 37. 40. 7 
‘regia cohors’), perhaps 2,000 in number. At the battle of Raphia in 
217 there were 10,000 phalangites armed in the Macedonian manner, ‘of 
whom the majority were Silvershields’ (Plb. 5. 79. 4). A change of name 
from Hypaspists to Silvershields had first been made by Alexander. The 


33 See e.g. Austin, HW 222. 

** See especially B. Bar-Kochva, The Seleucid Army (Cambridge, 1976), especially ch. 3. 
I differ from him (his p. 63) in that the 'peltasts' seem to me to have been light-armed 
troops, not Macedones of the King's Army, in Lucian, Zeuxis 10, Plb. 10. 49. 3 with Livy 
36. 18. 2, and App. Syr. 18. 
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Royal Squadron of cavalry was no doubt one squadron of the Companion 
Cavalry, which was mentioned c.221 in action (Plb. §. 53. 4); the same 
squadron, presumably, was or was part of the Cavalry Guard of the 
'Macedones' (App. Syr. 32), which fought at Magnesia in 190. There was 
also at Magnesia a light-armed cavalry group called ‘Companion Cavalry” 
(1bid.). In this battle too the strongest element in the army of Antiochus 
was 'the phalanx of Macedones, 16.000 men, still marshalled in the 
manner of Philip and Alexander' (ibid.). 

Since the Seleucids clearly maintained the traditions of Alexander in 
their army, it is likely that the phalangites were all 'Macedones', 10,000 
being engaged at Raphia and 16,000 at Magnesia. Those at Raphia had 
been 'selected from the entire kingdom' (Plb. 5. 79. 4), which implies that 
there were local militia in the cities and katoikiai and that from them men 
were selected to be regulars in the King's Army, as we have seen was the 
case in the time of Philip and Alexander (see p. 162 above). On the 
other hand the Companion Cavalry of Alexander had included a large 
number of Asian cavalrymen (Arr. An. 7. 8. 2, 29. 4; Just. 12. 12. 3-4);? 
and it is therefore not unlikely that the Companion Cavalrymen, both 
heavy-armed and light-armed, may have included Asians as well as Mace- 
dones. At a later date, in 166, Antiochus opened the festival for the 
Games at Daphne with a state procession, in which the named 'Mace- 
donians’ were 20,000 infantrymen, i.e. of the phalanx (including 5.000 
Bronzeshields and also (?5.000) Silvershields). There were also 3.000 
cavalrymen of the cities," 1,000 Companion Cavalry, 1.000 Friends 
as cavalry, 1,000 picked cavalry, and the Cavalry Guard of 1,000 men. 
The cavalry names were traditional, but it is impossible to tell how many 
cavalrymen in all were of Macedonian origin (Plb. 30. 25). There is also a 
distinction to be made between troops paraded for a procession and the 
units of the King’s Army, marshalled for a campaign. 

The King’s Army of Macedones, known often as ‘the forces’ (hai 
dynameis), acted as an Assembly in the Seleucid kingdom. Thus when the 
first Scleucus wished to share the rule with his son Antiochus, he called a 
full assembly of the army, reviewed his own achievements, declared his 
wish, married Antiochus to his own young wife (Stratonice) in the 
presence of the army, and appointed Antiochus and his bride as king 
and queen ruling over the Upper Satraptes. The Assembly expressed its 
approval with a shout, an act of acclamation (App. Syr. 61). The words 
attributed to Seleucus, though not literally historical, ‘you all have the 


8 The city militias were of military importance, because they supported the status quo. 

* For the numbers sec Hammond in JHS 103 (1983) 139ff.; contra E. Badian in JHS 85 
(1968) 160f. and A. B. Bosworth in JHS 100 (1980) t ff. 

Y Athenae. 5. 194 d-e. The Loeb edition adds a group of "Goldshields', but they are not 
in the Greek text. 

æ This is the probable meaning of politikoi in Athen. loc. cit. 
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right to co-operate with me in all things, since you have been advanced to 
such a pitch of power and rule by me after Alexander', echo the senti- 
ment expressed in the speech attributed to Alexander at Opis, that all his 
conquests had been for the Macedones (Arr. An. 7. 9. 6-10. 2). Here we 
see the two parts of the Seleucid State: the King and the Macedones. To 
share the rule between two kings (as in the case of Antigonus and 
Demetrius) was different from dividing the rule between three rivals, as 
in the case of the sons of Alexander I, but similar to the sharing of 
authority between Perdiccas III and Philip c.360. Now, c.283, Seleucus 
was anxious to secure the succession of his son. 

"Ihe army' acted again in 225 in giving the name 'Ceraunus' to Seleu- 
cus III, presumably at his accession, even as the army had named Arrhi- 
daeus ‘Philip’ and the new-born king ‘Alexander’ in 323 (Euseb. 1. 230, 
253 'exercitu' (Schoene); Arr. Succ. F 1, 1; Dexippus F 8, 5). And in 223 
'the army' at Antioch summoned from Babylon the under-age Antiochus 
to elect him king as Antiochus III (Euseb. 1. 253 ‘exercitu’). 

The last century of the Seleucid kingdom, before it was taken over by 
Rome in 64, saw a series of disputed successions and outbreaks of civil 
war. The armed forces at the capital, Antioch, played an important role, 
and they were supported often by the ‘Antiocheans’ who were as riotous 
as the Alexandrians of this period. In 162 Demetrius I expressed the 
wish not to see the child-king Antiochus and his tutor, Lysias: ‘the forces’ 
executed them (perhaps after a trial).?? In 145 ‘the Antiocheans and the 
armies' acclaimed as king Ptolemy VI Philometor according to Josephus 
(AJ 13. 112-13); in other words, the Royal Guard at Antioch and the city 
populace acclaimed him first and the other units of Macedones acted 
likewise and took the oath (as in Alexandria; see p. 283 above). On the 
death of Philometor the soldiers went over to join Demetrius, to whose 
father (Demetrius I) they had sworn an oath of loyalty (Just. 35. 2. 3 
‘prioris sacramenti religionem’): and we may assume that they acclaimed 
him king as Demetrius II. In 145 Tryphon and c.139 Antiochus VII 
Sidetes were hailed as king by the soldiers (Josephus, AJ 13. 219; 1 Macc. 
15. 10, hai dynameis). Thus we can see clearly that the Seleucid kingdom 
was a conservative Macedonian state. 

The territory of the kingdom was the possession of the king; Seleucus 
had been appointed ruler of Babylonia by the 'Macedones' (Diod. 19. 55. 
3) and he had added by conquest the ‘upper satrapies’ (20. 52. 4). Before 
his death he ruled over 'so much land' that he had seventy-two satraps as 
his provincial governors (App. Syr. 62). The native peoples of these lands 
belonged to the king. He ruled over them directly,*° on the principle that 


39 1 Macc. 7. 2-4. 

* [n other words, the king issued orders and made demands, and these were transmitted 
through whatever organ of local government existed within a satrapy. The native peoples 
were not represented or involved in the making of policy by the king. 
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'the king's ordinance is always just' (App. Syr. 61). They were generally 
called ‘Syrians’ (App. Syr. 69), and the peoples of the Upper Satrapies 
were ‘the upper peoples’ (ibid. 61, ethne) or ‘the upper barbarians’, over 
whom Stratonice was proclaimed queen (Plu. Demetr. 38. 1). 


4. Lysimachus’ kingdom and Macedonia 303-281 


Little is known of the Macedonian elements in the kingdom of Lysi- 
machus. It consisted of the territory assigned to him in 323 — ‘Thrace, the 
Thracian Chersonese, and the adjacent tribes up to Salmydessus on the 
Black Sea"! — and of other lands won by his spear at various times, as far 
afield as Getic territory north of the Danube and much of Asia Minor. As 
a Bodyguard of Alexander he had been famous for his personal courage. 
He was an outstanding general. He and his troops of fine quality — 2,000 
cavalry and 4.000 infantry, evidently including experienced Macedonians 
— won amazing victories in 323/2; and he defeated Scythians, a coalition 
of Greek cities on the Pontic coast, and an army sent into Thrace by 
Antigonus all during one campaign in 313. He had his ‘Friends’, his Royal 
Guard of Hypaspists (Polyaen. 8. 57), a highly trained army capable of a 
forced march of 46 miles (Diod. 20. 108. 7), a siege-train, and elephants. 
He governed partly at least through delegates, called hyparchoi (Athen. 
14. 616 c), who were analogous to the satraps of Seleucus. 

Probably in 309 he built his capital city by transplanting populations to 
a new site near Cardia on the neck of the Thracian Chersonese. He 
named the city Lysimacheia and on becoming king he built his palace 
there. It was at this palace that Ptolemy Ceraunus had himself acclaimed 
by troops of the royal Houschold as king in succession to Lysimachus (see 
p. 280 above). Lysimachus moved the population of Ephesus, Lebedos, 
and Colophon to a new site nearer to the coast than old Ephesus, and he 
refounded Nicaea in Bithynia on the architectural plan later described by 
Polybius.*? In imitation of Alexander, he enlarged the city of Ilium by 
transplanting populations from near by; he built a temple there and a 
circuit-wall 74 km. in length (Str. 593). There is no doubt that Lysi- 
machus was a conscious follower of Alexander's policies and that he 
maintained Macedonian traditions no less than Ptolemy and Seleucus 
were doing in this period. In the manner of Macedonian kings, Lysi- 
machus was polygamous and not racially prejudiced; for his wives in- 
cluded an Odrysian princess (Paus. 1. 10. 4) and a Persian aristocrat 


*! Arr. Succ. F t, 7. 

*? Str. 640 (Ephesus): Plb. 5. 97. 5. 

** The remark by Granier 159 n. 181 is very true: ‘die Diadochenreiche sind ursprünglich 
makedonische, nicht hellenische Staaten." 
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(Diod. 20. 109. 7), and he gave a daughter in marriage to the Getic 
chieftain, Dromichaetes. 

We turn now to the Macedonian kingdom, which was distinct and 
entirely separate from the kingdom of Lysimachus. The manpower of the 
Macedonian kingdom was not seriously affected by the civil war of 321- 
304, because Macedonian soldiers chose to change sides rather than to 
fight one another. The years 304-302 provide us with useful statistics. In 
304 when Demetrius advanced to Thermopylae, 6,000 of Cassander's 
‘Macedones’ deserted to Demetrius and stayed in his service (Plu. 
Demetr. 23. 1); in 302 Cassander sent ‘a part of his army’ to serve with 
Lysimachus (Diod. 20. 107. 1); and in the same year Cassander, having 
placed 'stronger garrisons' in Pherae and Phthiotic Thebes, concentrated 
'all his force' and camped with 2,000 cavalry and 29,000 infantry opposite 
the much larger army of Demetrius (20. 110. 3). It seems that the army 
sent to help Lysimachus included a force of 5,000 Autariatae (Cassander 
had settled many thousands within the kingdom); for these Autariatae 
were serving at Lampsacus, where Demetrius fought late in 302. If we 
allow 2,000 for the garrisons and 2,000 over and above the 5,000 Au- 
tariatae for the force sent to help Lysimachus, the conclusion is that 
Macedonia produced over these years, 304-302, some 46,000 men under 
arms.*° A similar crisis had occurred at the start of the Lamian War. The 
total then under arms was of the order of 40,000, when we include the 
10,000 veterans with Craterus. 

In order to maintain such large forces and hold his own among the 
kings, Cassander needed many sources of revenus. Since 323 Macedonia 
had lost Thrace to Lysimachus. Now, after 301, Lysimachus exacted great 
sums from shipping by controlling both sides of the Hellespont, and he 
drew further revenues from parts of Asia Minor; indeed he was feared by 
the other kings (Plu. Demetr. 31. 2). Cassander was able to tax the 
coastal traffic which called at his large cities, Thessalonica, Cassandreia, 
and Amphipolis, which were terminals of overland trade from the central 
Balkans, but he needed also to acquire more territory. His advance south 
was blocked by the Aetolian League; but he held firm control of Thessaly, 
he annexed Ambracia, Amphilochia, and Acarnania (described as epiktéta 
ethné in Plu. Pyrrh. 5. 2), and he controlled the Epirote Alliance 
through his support of Neoptolemus II, the Molossian king. In 298 or 297 


** Polyaen. 4. 12. 1; Diod. 20. 111. 3. 

“5 A. B. Bosworth, JHS 106 (1986) 10, omitted from his calculations the 6,000 Mace- 
donians who deserted to Demetrius, and he did not make any connection between the force 
sent to help Lysimachus and the 5,000 Autariatae. He wrote also of Cassander having allies 
in his army; but in 302 Demetrius was in control of Greece, and the advisers of Pyrrhus 
favoured Demetrius (for I take it that the change of power in Epirus came about after the 
departure of Demetrius from Greece). See further in my article forthcoming in JHS 1989. 

*^ He had controlled these areas in 317 (see p. 264 above). 
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Cassander attacked Corcyra city with a fleet, built probably at Ambracia 
with local timber," and with an army; but he was driven off with loss by 
Agathocles, the ruler of Syracuse.** Had he been able to annex Corcyra, 
he would have taxed the trade which passed through Corcyra to Sicily, 
Italy, and the east coast of the Adriatic Sea. But death by disease inter- 
vened in 297. He left as his memorial the magnificent palace on the 
levelled terrace at Aegeae.?? 

Of Cassander's three sons by Thessalonice the eldest succeeded as 
Philip IV, but he died of disease four months later (Paus. 9. 7. 3). The 
Assembly of Macedones then made the mistake of electing the two sons 
as kings, namely Antipater I and Alexander V (there was a precedent 
after the death of Alexander I c.452). As Antipater was about sixteen 
and Alexander younger still, Thessalonice was no doubt their guardian: 
she was thought to favour the younger boy. In 294 Antipater, now of age. 
murdered his mother and tried to expel his brother (Plu. Pyrrh. 6. 2).^! 
During the three years of dual kingship Macedonia had lost ground in the 
south-western area; for Ptolemy had enabled Pyrrhus to return to Molos- 
sia, where he murdered his fellow king. Neoptolemus II, and commanded 
the forces of the Epirote Alliance. Alexander appealed for help to Pyr- 
rhus and to Demetrius, then in Laconia, and Pyrrhus arrived first, forced 
the brothers into a treaty of reconciliation, and took as his reward two 
cantons of Macedonia — Tymphaea and Parauaea — and Ambracia, Am- 
philochia, and Acarnania.°* 

Pyrrhus had gone home when Demetrius arrived with an army and met 
Alexander at Dium. As help was not needed, Demetrius withdrew into 
Thessaly and Alexander, accompanied by his Royal Guard and perhaps 
other troops, escorted him to Larissa. There Demetrius had Alexander 
murdered. Next day he addressed the Macedonians. Because Antipater I 
was heartily disliked, and because Demetrius had great wealth and power, 
was married to a sister of Cassander, called Phila, and had a son by her, 
Antigonus Gonatas, the Macedonians acclaimed him as their king and 
escorted him into Macedonia, where 'the Macedones at home' welcomed 
him (Plu. Demetr. 37. 1-3), probably in an Assembly at Pella. where the 


1 Sce Hammond, Ep 46, 427, 551. 


Diod. 21. 2. 1-3. 
See Andronicos. V 38-46 and HM 3. 477f. 
Sce HM 2. t15. 
It is possible that the brothers were both of an age to rule. and that they therefore 
divided the kingdom physically, as had happened in 452: for Justin 16. 1. 2, ‘in divisione 
inter fratres regni, seems to mean such a division (later the kingdom was so divided for 
Pyrrhus and Lysimachus). If so, Alexander held south-western Macedonia and Antipater 
held areas near Lysimachus. See Walbank in HM 3. 211. for a different view. 

* Plu. Pyrrh. 6. 2: see Hammond, Ep shaf. 
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oath of loyalty is likely to have been taken by the army.?* Antipater was 
no doubt formally deposed by the Assembly; for he fled to the court of 
Lysimachus, whose daughter by Nicaea he had married. The decision of 
the Assembly was sensible; for Demetrius in the past had shown ability, 
he possessed great resources and he seemed strong enough to fend off 
both Pyrrhus and Lysimachus. 

For seven years, while he kept his rivals at bay, Demetrius I pursued 
two aims: first to extend Macedonia's authority over the Greek mainland, 
and then to muster the forces of Macedonia and Greece for an invasion of 
the kingdom of Seleucus. In Greece he achieved considerable success. 
Thessaly was securely held. Macedonian troops were stationed in western 
Thessaly to check raids by Pyrrhus; the Magnesian peninsula — extending 
from the Tempe pass to the Gulf of Pagasae — was annexed to Mace- 
donia; and a great city, comparable to Thessalonica and Cassandreia, was 
built on the shore of the Gulf and named Demetrias after its founder.?? 
He overcame Thebes twice by siege, treated the people leniently, but 
imposed a Macedonian overseer and a garrison.» Athens was also in the 
hands of a Macedonian garrison. In the Peloponnese Demetrius founded 
another Demetrias by transplanting local populations to a better site by 
Sicyon, and in 290 he planted a garrison in Corcyra, which he received as 
the dowry of Lanassa, daughter of Agathocles, who had been the wife of 
Pyrrhus, but had recently left him. Overtures were made to Agathocles 
with a view to alliance. 

In late summer 290 Demetrius presided over the Pythian Games which 
he organized at Athens. He was opposed only by Pyrrhus and the Aeto- 
lian League on land, and his fleet was supreme in the waters surrounding 
the Greek peninsula. He had proved more successful than Cassander in 
Greece both in military terms and in encouraging seaborne trade, and 
now, as leader of Macedonia and the Greek mainland, he arranged for 
the building of 500 warships at Pella, Chalcis, Peiraeus, and Corinth and 
for the musterinp of a huge army — reported as 12,000 cavalry and 98,o0o 
infantry in Plu. Demetr. 43. 2. The financial outlay was reflected in the 
very large issues of coinage in gold and silver, which was minted at 


53 A meeting of the Assembly in Mace onia is indicated by Justin 16. 1. 9-18. Although 
the speech given by Justin is not historical. a meeting of the Assembly such as he reports 
was most likelv. For instances of acclamation first by a group of élite troops and then by a 
subsequent. Assembly see pp. 280, 283 above. 

* See V. Milojéié and D. Theocharis (edd.), Demetrias 1 (Bonn, 1976); and a short 
description in HM 3. 480f. 

?* Hieronymus had been appointed earlier as ‘manager and governor’ (epimelétés kai 
harmostés) of Bocotia (Plu. Demetr. 39. 2). The term Aarmostés was probably adopted from 
elsewhere (e e. Sparta): but epunelétés was typically Macedonian and was in common use in 
the Macedonian kingdom (see Hammond. 'SMOY). 
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Amphipolis, Pella, Demetrias, Chalcis, Thebes, and probably Demetrias- 
by-Sicyon. The Macedonian coinage now carried the head of Demetrius, 
wearing not ram's horns, like the coins of Alexander, but bull’s horns.?$ 
Reports of his preparations led eventually to a coalition of Pyrrhus, 
Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy. 

In 289 Demetrius attacked Aetolia and Pyrrhus. He overran and 
ravaged Aetolia, left part of his army there under the command of 
Pantauchus, and went on to ravage Epirus. Meanwhile Pyrrhus entered 
Aetolia, brought Pantauchus to battle, and defeated him in single com- 
bat; and the army of Pyrrhus, trained in the use of the pike, routed the 
Macedonian phalanx and took 5,000 prisoners. The personal prowess of 
Pyrrhus, a descendant of Achilles, led the Macedonian soldiers to com- 
pare him with their own Alexander the Great, to whose mother he was 
related." Pyrrhus tried to exploit his victory by invading Macedonia, 
when he learned that Demetrius was ill. He reached Edessa unopposed. 
But the Friends and Commanders of Demetrius hemmed him in and he 
retreated with loss to Epirus.?? 

Some form of non-aggression pact was made between the two kings in 
288, but during the winter Pyrrhus and the other kings laid their plans for 
joint action. In spring 287 the fleet of Ptolemy reached Andros and began 
to instigate a rising in Athens and in other cities, which resented the 
financial exactions and the garrisons which Demetrius had imposed. Lysi- 
machus invaded eastern Macedonia and captured Amphipolis, and 
Pyrrhus marched from Tymphaea through Elimeotis to Beroea. Deme- 
trius intended to face Lysimachus first; but finding his troops in a mutinous 
mood he led them against Pyrrhus. When the armies were encamped, it 
became clear that the Macedonians preferred Pyrrhus. Demetrius fled, 
disguised as a private soldier. Pyrrhus was proclaimed by the Macedonian 
soldiers ‘King of Macedones' (Plu. Pyrrh. 11, Demetr. 44). 

Hieronymus, a trusted officer of Demetrius, gave some reasons for the 
unpopularity of Demetrius.?? On the one hand, his way of life at court 
was unduly extravagant and luxurious, his elaborate headdress and gold- 
embroidered purple footwear gave offence, and his aloofness and un- 
approachability were contrasted with the traditionally democratic attitude 
of the Temenid kings. He was at times dilatory and remiss in the conduct 
of state business, and his failure to hear appeals in person earned him the 
angry rebuke of an old Macedonian woman, who responded to his re- 


36 See Walbank in HM 3. 226f. with references to E. T. Newell, The Coinages of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (Oxford, 1927). 

5' Plu. Pyrrh. 7. 3-8. 1. 

58 Plu. Pyrrh. 10. 1-2. 

*? Hieronymus was used by Plutarch in Demetr. 41. 3-42. 6 and Pyrrh. 11. 4- S. 
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mark, ‘I have no time’, with the words ‘Cease to be king’. On his 
soldiers he had made heavy demands and he was a severe disciplinarian, 
and his financial exactions must have increased at the end. Morever, he 
had been defeated by Pyrrhus and lost 5,000 Macedonians. Perhaps a 
point which Hieronymus did not make, at least as reported by Plutarch, 
was most important, namely an unwillingness in the Macedonians to 
engage in a major campaign of civil war against the Macedonians of 
Lysimachus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy. Whatever the reasons of individual 
Macedonian soldiers may have been (for they were notoriously change- 
able in their loyalties),°! the Macedones in the field exercised their right 
in deposing Demetrius and electing Pyrrhus as their king in 287. 

But Pyrrhus was not alone. Lysimachus was already in eastern Mace- 
donia, no doubt welcomed by Macedonian troops as at Amphipolis 
(Polyaen. 4. 12. 2). A clash was avoided when, the Assembly of Mace- 
dones (we may assume) having elected them both to be kings, ‘they 
divided the cities and the land between them’ (Plu. Pyrrh. 12. 1). Since 
Lysimachus received the ‘Nestioi and Macedones' (Paus. 1. 10. 2), i.e. 
eastern Macedonia and Lower Macedonia, Pyrrhus took all the areas 
which abutted on his own territories and in fact spoke the Epirotic 
dialect, namely Elimeotis, Orestis, Lyncus, western Eordaea, and Pela- 
gonia, and he thus became the immediate neighbour of the Paeonians and 
the Dardanians, with both of whom he already had ties of marriage.” 
The ‘alliance’ between Pyrrhus and Lysimachus lasted only until Deme- 
trius fell into the hands of Seleucus in 285. Then Lysimachus went to war. 
At the start of operations Pyrrhus seized Edessa, thus blocking the best 
entry from Lower Macedonia to his own part of Macedonia. Lysimachus 
managed to cut the supply line which ran through the pass of Agras,” 
and his agents and his letters undermined the loyalty of Pyrrhus' leading 
Macedonians. A major conflict was avoided. For Pyrrhus withdrew with 
his Epirote and his allied forces from Upper Macedonia. 

Lysimachus was now in the ascendant. As king of a united Macedonia 
he won over most of Thessaly, Phocis, and Aetolia, thus driving a wedge 
between his enemies, Pyrrhus and Antigonus Gonatas, and by an act of 
treachery he occupied Paeonia at the expense of Pyrrhus.“ His own 


© Plu. Demetr. 42. 3-4. 
5! Diod. 19. 51. 3. 

Such a division accords best with the evidence; for Macedones of Pausanias have to be 
Macedones proper of the earlier tradition (as in Thucydides 2. 99), that is, those of Lower 
Macedonia. I imagine that Eordaea was included here in Upper Macedonia and so was in 
the domain of Pyrrhus, whose share was the larger part according to Pausanias. For other 
views see Walbank in HM 3. 230 with n. 1. 

& For this pass see HH ‘Via Egnatia’, 48f. and Map 2. 
** Polyaen. 4. 12. 3. 
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ambitions were now in the East. There his fleet. based on Lvsimacheta, 
the capital of his original Thracian kingdom. was able to dominate the 
north-eastern Aegean and control the traffic which passed through the 
Hellespont.® His army took over most of Asia Minor, and he established 
his headquarters and a treasury at Sardis. But the e!-venth hour was 
striking. In 282 Lysimachus became eighty. Intrigues over the succession. 
which stemmed from his youngest wife, Arsinoe. a daughter of Ptolemv I. 
culminated in the assassination on the order of Lysimachus of his eldest 
son and presumed heir, Agathocles, and the persecution of Agathocles' 
friends. Many sympathizers with Agathocles fled to Seleucus, and he was 
thereby encouraged, at the age of seventy-seven, to attack Lysimachus. 
The decisive battle was fought at Corupedium near Sardis. Lysimachus 
fell fighting. His defeated troops accepted service under Seleucus, and 
Seleucus went on to recover some parts of Asia Minor. 

By his victory over Lysimachus Seleucus claimed to be king of Lysima- 
chus’ ‘original kingdom’ (ex arches in Plb. 18. 51. 4 = the Chersonese, 
Thrace, and some neighbouring tribes), which we may call for conveni- 
ence ‘the Thracian kingdom’.™ Whether or not he was acclaimed as such 
by the defeated soldiers of Lysimachus, Seleucus crossed the straits and 
advanced with his army on the capital of that kingdom, Lysimacheia. 
where no doubt he expected to be acclaimed by the palace troops as their 
king. But as he approached the city gate he was literally stabbed in the 
back and killed by Ptolemy, a half-brother of his wife Arsinoe. Thus the 
last of the generals of Alexander the Great died, as he had lived, by 
the sword. But the sword was not the sword of foreign conquest, but the 
sword of internal. internecine strife, which was progressively sapping 
the strength of the Macedonian elements within the Hellenistic world. 


** Paus. r. 10 = Austin no. 45: FGri RI (Phylarchos) F 29: /G 2? 672; SIG 372. 381: 
Buraselis 154. 

^^ We know of this claim from Plb. t8. sr. 4. where Antiochus IH stated his father's 
claim and so his own claim thar ‘all the kingdom of Lysimachus had become his spear-won 
possesston! (relerring to the Thracian kingdom). The basis of the claim had been stated by 
Seleucus in 301. namely that victors in battles became masters of spear-won lands? (Diod. 
21. 1. 5). See A. Mehl. Ane. Soc. 11-12 (1980-1) 197 f.. on the subject. Some scholars have 
supposed that he claimed to be, and was acclaimed. king of Macedonia; but that is not 
stated in the sources, and that acclamation could best, and perhaps only, be granted in 
Macedonia itself. 


XII 


THE HEIRS OF STRIFE AND THE 
INTRUSION OF FOREIGN POWERS 281-221 


I. The debilitation of the Macedonian kingdom 


Of the younger generation of kings the strongest in military, naval, and 
financial resources was Ptolemy II Philadelphus, who was destined to rule 
until 246. In a grand procession at Alexandria in 271/0 there marched 
23,000 cavalry and 57,600 infantry, and the Royal Records (basilikai 
anagraphai) for the kingdom as a whole listed at the time of his death 300 
war-elephants, 2,000 armed chariots, 40,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, 
a very large navy, and vast financial reserves.! Antiochus I inherited 
comparable military forces and financial resources; but during the con- 
flicts which followed the death of Seleucus a group of states became 
independent and hostile — Heraclea, Byzantium, Chalcedon, Cius, Tius, 
Mithridates I of Pontus, and Nicomedes I of Bithynia, the last two being 
self-styled monarchs in the Hellenistic mould — and he was distracted by 
a rising in Seleucis, the heartland of his kingdom in Syria. The kings in 
Europe were of a second class in comparison. The strongest, Pyrrhus, 
had created a kingdom and alliances which extended from Acarnania 
to Lissus and included Corcyra, Apollonia, and Epidamnus (also called 
Dyrrachium), and he still had supporters within Macedonia. Antigonus 
Gonatas depended on such strongholds as Demetrias and Corinth and on 
the navy for which he had financial resources; and it seemed that with 
the death of Seleucus he might win control of the Hellespont. There he 
collided with a new king, Ptolemy Ceraunus, whose origins we must now 
describe. 

The eldest son of Ptolemy I, this Ptolemy had been passed over for 
the succession and had fled as a pretender first to Seleucus and then to 
Lysimachus. He was said to have murdered Agathocles at the wish of 
Lysimachus,? and after the defeat of Lysimachus he joined Seleucus again 
and murdered him at the gates of Lysimacheia. Riding at once into the 
city he was acclaimed as king of 'the Thracian kingdom' by the palace 
troops, to whom he appeared as the avenger of Lysimachus, and then 
with them as an escort he presented himself to the leaderless army of 


! FGrH 627 (Callixeinus) F 2 = (in part) Austin, HW 219: App. Proem 10. 
? See Heinen 6-17. 
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Seleucus. The soldiers who had served Lysimachus and then gone over 
to Seleucus felt themselves ‘under necessity’ (for lack of a paymaster as 
much as a leader) to accept Ptolemy and they conferred on him the name 
Ceraunus, ‘thunderbolt’, in recognition of his capacity for quick and 
drastic action.? With the soldiers of Seleucus and the navy of Lysimachus 
he beat off an attack by Antigonus Gonatas at sea and on land in the area 
of the Hellespont, and he allied himself with the group of independent 
states which was resisting Antiochus. He was now free to march on 
Macedonia, where he defeated Antigonus again and engaged in hostilities 
against Pyrrhus. As master of the country, he was acclaimed king of 
Macedonia, but his position was very far from secure; for all this had 
happened between his assassination of Seleucus (in late summer) and 
midwinter 281.° 

What saved Ptolemy Ceraunus was the diversion of Pyrrhus to Italy. In 
334 Alexander, the Molossian king, had set out to defend the liberties of 
the Greek states in South Italy, and Alexander of Macedon had crossed 
to Asia with the corresponding mission. In 281 envoys from these same 
states, led by Tarentum, asked Pyrrhus to protect them against Rome and 
assured him that the local tribes — Lucanians, Messapians, and Samnites 
— would also provide troops in the cause of liberty. Pyrrhus modelled 
himself on Alexander the Great (despite the gap of more than fifty years) 
both in action and in policy. The cause of Panhellenic liberation, com- 
bined with the hope of winning a western kingdom, appealed at once to 
Pyrrhus; but he could take his army overseas only if his present kingdom 
was assured against invasion. For this assurance he turned to his brother- 
in-law, Ptolemy II Philadelphus, whose father had provided a fleet and an 
army to establish him as king of Molossia in 298; and now Ptolemy II was 
hostile to Ptolemy Ceraunus, and he had enormous resources, of which 
he promised to send a part to Epirus. With this assurance prearranged, 
Pyrrhus negotiated the making of peace between the rival kings and 
persuaded them to play their part in the crusade by making loans — Anti- 
gonus Gonatas of ships, Antiochus of money, and Ptolemy Ceraunus of 
Macedonian citizen soldiers. These were all for the expedition to Italy. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus sent fifty war-elephants, 4,000 cavalry, and 5,000 
infantry, which were to join in the defence of Epirus for two years." This 


> Just. 17. 2. 6: FGrH 434 (Memmon) F 8: Trogus, Prologue 17 ‘cognomine Ceraunus 
creatus ab exercitu; Paus. 10. 19. 7. 

* Just. 24. 18; Trogus. Prologue 17. 

5 The chronology of CAH 7°. 1 is generally followed here. 

$ Plu. Pyrrh. 8. 1: 13. §-6 = in part Austin, HW 47 (a). 

? This is a new interpretation of Just. 17. 2. 13-14. For the peacemaking see Just. 17. 2. 
15: 24. 1. 8, Trogus, Prologue 17. The current view e.g. in Tarn, Antigonus 134, and Heinen 
70 ff.) is that Pyrrhus entrusted his kingdom and his fifteen-year-old son to Ptolemy Cer- 
aunus, and that the elephants etc. were provided by Ptolemy Ceraunus; but I 
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degree of co-operation between the five kings was unique in the history of 
the Hellenistic world; and although each king no doubt had some motives 
of personal expediency, they must be given credit for responding to the 
call of a campaign for the protection of others. In May 280 Pyrrhus 
himself crossed with the main body to Italy. He was to be absent for five 
years and he returned then to a country which had not been invaded. 
Antigonus and Antiochus were soon engaged in a war in Asia which 
proved to be long-lasting.? Ptolemy Ceraunus had his own troubles. The 
supporters of Lysimachus in Macedonia regarded him as a usurper, and 
they rallied to the aid of Lysimachus' widow, Arsinoe, who held the 
strongly fortified city, Cassandreia, and ruled over 'Macedonian cities' in 
the Chalcidic peninsula. Of her sons the eldest, called Ptolemy, obtained 
the backing of an Hlyrian king, Monunius. The two of them led an 
invasion of western Macedonia, but they were beaten off by Ptolemy 
Ceraunus.? The two younger sons were still with their mother. To lay 
siege to Cassandreia would have been an expensive and lengthy under- 
taking. Therefore, when Ptolemy Ceraunus with his army approached the 
city, he offered to make Arsinoe his queen and to adopt the two boys as 
his sons and heirs, and at her request he bound himself publicly by oaths 
taken in a temple of Zeus that he would keep his word.'? Arsinoe 
accepted. The King's Army was assembled outside the city, a diadem was 
placed on the head of Arsinoe and she was acclaimed as queen.!! At her 
invitation, Ptolemy Ceraunus entered the city, seized the citadel, and had 
the two boys executed.!* He let his half-sister Arsinoe escape to Samo- 
thrace, and she later made her way to Egypt, where she married her full 
brother Ptolemy Philadelphus. The heinous conduct of Ptolemy, and 


cannot conceive that Pyrrhus would been so foolish as to put trust in the murderous assassin 
of Seleucus, or that Ceraunus would have had such a large force to provide. The arguments 
for my interpretation are in an article in Historia. 37 (1988) 405-13. 

8 FGrH 434 (Memmon) F 10. 

? Trogus, Prologue 24, mentions her rule (‘imperio Macedonicarum urbium’) aad gives 
the sequence of events, which Tarn, AG 135, arbitrarily reversed. A reference to the war 
between Arsinoe's son Ptolemy and Ptolemy Ceraunus can be seen in Just. 24. 2. 4, 'se 
armis contendisse’. The Monunius here is not the Monunius whose name with the title 
basileus occurs on coins from the mint of Dyrrachium, which have been dated to the late 
fourth century (by H. Ceka, Questions de numismatique illyrienne (Tirana, 1972), which 
supersedes the view I expressed in Hammond, 'KT' 246). 

10 Justin's 'sanctissimum Iovis templum veterrimae Macedonum religionis’ (24. 2. 8) was 
presumably the famous shrine of Zeus Ammon at Aphytis on the Pallene peninsula, not far 
from Cassandreia. 

!! Just. 24. 3. 2 'ad contionem quoque vocato exercitu capiti sororis diadema imponit 
reginamque eam appellat.’ 

2 Just. 24. 2-3, a very rhetorical account, but containing detailed facts, which are 
convincing. The negotiations and the conversation between Ptolemy and Arsinoe in 24. 2. 
7-10 evidently took place while she was still at Cassandreia. The presence of the eldest son 
then (as stated by Justin) is clearly incorrect, because only the two younger sons were 
executed at 24. 5. 5. 
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especially his perjury, must have strengthened the opposition to his rule; 
for the Macedonians were a religious people and regarded their king as 
the intermediary between themselves and the gods. 

For two decades since the death of Cassander the Macedonian kingdom 
had been split and damaged morally and materially by the spasms of civil 
war between rival claimants to the throne. Its kings had been more 
concerned to fight against other kings of the Hellenistic world than to 
maintain or extend the control of the central Balkan area which had been 
bequeathed to them. Thus towards the end of 280 the forces and the spirit 
of the Macedonian kingdom were at a low ebb, and Ptolemy Cerauns had 
shown himself incapable of uniting the country. At the same time the 
military strength of the whole region had been impaired by the departure 
of Pyrrhus' army of Epirotes and allies, including a contingent of Mace- 
donians, to serve in Italy. At this nadir in the fortunes of Macedonia 
hordes of Gauls invaded the Balkan area. 

The Gauls fought differently from the Macedonians. The infantrymen 
were fearless and ferocious; they fought not in formation, but as indivi- 
duals. Their chief weapon was the long sword, wielded sometimes with 
both hands and capable of cutting through the shaft of a pike, and they 
carried ‘door-shaped’ shields. The Macedonians were trained to fight in 
a close phalanx formation against enemies in a similar formation. They 
were armed principally with a pike or spear and a short sword, and they 
carried a small shield on the shoulder. The Gallic cavalrymen fought in 
formation, and each horse was followed by two men who were able to 
take the place of a wounded rider. They were worthy opponents of the 
celebrated Macedonian cavalrymen.!? The Gauls operated in very great 
numbers, both on foot and on horseback, and they were out to kill, 
ravage, and loot. By the standards of Macedonian warfare they were 
exceedingly bloodthirsty and cruel in their treatment of men. women, and 
children. Moreover, being well organized and capably led, they were able 
to move rapidly over great distances from their home base, which was 
situated in Croatia and Bosnia. 

The target of their first attack was Thrace, from which they returned 
with loot and a thirst for more. The second attack was three-pronged. 
One group headed for Thrace (probably passing through Sofia) and 
swung round and back through the country of the Triballi (probably via 
Niš}; the second overran Paeonia (entering by the Kačanik or the Preševo 
pass); and the third, led by Bolgius, aimed at Macedonia.'* The approach 
of this third group late in 280 was reported to Ptolemy Ceraunus by the 


1) For the equipment see Paus. 10. 19. 10 and Diod. 22. 9. 1. 
l4 Paus. 10. 19. $-7 gives the sequence of the movements through his order of words, 
which has often been overlooked. For the routes see Hammond, Migrations. 
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king of the Dardanians, who said that Kings farther north had paid 
dancgeld and were affording passage to huge numbers of Gauls. He him- 
self was prepared to make a common stand together with Ptolemy and 
he offered to contribute 20,000 men. Ptolemy arrogantly rejected the 
offer. The Dardanian king thereupon joined the Gauls, led them south 
through that part of his territory which lay between Illyris and Paeonia, 
i.e. via Tetovo and Kitsevo, and brought them into Upper Macedonia 
probably through the Monastir gap.'* They arrived before Ptolemy had 
mustered all his forces (it was probably early in the spring and the men 
were at home in their cities). They asked him to pay danegeld. Instead of 
temporizing, as his Friends advised him to do, so that troops from distant 
parts could join his army, Ptolemy engaged the Dardanians and the Gauls 
in a set battle. The result was disastrous. He himself was wounded, 
thrown by his elephant, captured, and decapitated, and 'the whole Mace- 
donian force was cut to pieces and destroyed’ (Diod. 22. 3. 2). ? We may 
imagine that, being heavily outnumbered, the Macedonians in phalanx 
formation were surrounded, and once the Gauls were inside the hedge of 
pike-points their swords outreached the short sword or dagger of the 
phalangites, and their big shields gave more protection than the small 
Macedonian shoulder-shield. A Macedonian general, called Sosthenes, 
concentrated further forces and managed to check the advance of the 
Gauls, thus saving 'Macedonia' (probably Lower Macedonia). Thereupon 
the Dardanians went home, and the Gauls, ravaging and looting as they 
went, marched through western Macedonia, overran Illyris, and returned 
northwards (probably via Titograd).'’ 

The Macedonians were in a desperate situation, having lost perhaps 
more than half their field army and knowing that the dreaded Gauls 
might return. Yet they clung to their traditional, religious belief that only 
a member of a royal house would save them. So they elected as king, and 
then deposed as incompetent, first a brother of Ptolemy, called Meleager, 
who lasted two months, and then Antipater, a nephew of Cassander, 
nicknamed Etesias, because he lasted the length of the Etesian winds, 
some forty-five days.'^ Then came an attempt to break with tradition, 
when the army hailed Sosthenes as king, but he made the soldiers take 
the oath of loyalty to himself not as king. but as commander (Just. 24. 5. 


7 See Migrations Map 2. Tarn. Antigonus 143f.. had little knowledge or understanding 
of this area. His supposition that the Gauls went ‘by way of Illyria and the Aous Pass’ to 
Macedonia is contrary to Paus, 10. 19. 7 ini Maasróovaz te wai. TAénnos;, disregards a route 
through Dardania to Macedonia, and makes little geographical sense, For the Aous Pass = 
Aoi Stena see Map 4 in Migrations. For the Dardanian salient at Tetovo see my article 
forthcoming in Festschrift G. Mihailov. 

1^ Just. 24. 4. 8-5. 9 (24. 5. 6 "victi Macedones caeduntur); Paus 10. 19. 7. 

17 Just. 24. S. 12. 

'** Diod. 22. 3. 4; Eusebius 1. 235 (Schoene). 
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14 ‘non in regis sed in ducis nomen iurare"). A minor, called Ptolemy, 
probably a son of Lysimachus, was elected king to succeed Antipater; and 
he was succeeded by another minor, Alexander, also probably a son of 
Lysimachus. Sosthenes continued to command the Macedonian forces 
during the reign of Ptolemy.!? 

The next attack was led by Brennus. He commanded the men of all the 
earlier groups, and his huge army was accompanied by a supply train of 
2,000 wagons, traders, and attendants.”” He marched first to that part of 
Illyris which borders the Ionian Gulf and ravaged the territory there. 
Tutning east (probably along the route of the later Via Egnatia) and 
ravaging on all sides, the army entered Upper Macedonia and ravaged 
the undefended cantons. Sosthenes met the Gauls with his full equipped 
army in set battle and was defeated, although Brennus suffered losses. 
The whole of Macedonia was ravaged thoroughly, while the population 
stayed on the defensive within the strongly walled cities.?! 

The next objective of Brennus was Greece, and especially the treasures 
of Delphi. There he failed, and thanks principally to the guerrilla tactics 
of the Aetolians, the Gauls suffered very heavy losses as they retreated 
northwards late in the year 279. The Macedonians were too weak to 
trouble them, but the Dardanians turned against those who passed through 
their country and slew them.? The Gauls who escaped helped to set up 
the state named after the Scordisci in northern Serbia, near the con- 
fluence of the Save and the Danube. In 278 another army of Gauls 
ravaged the Aegean coast of Thrace and then the territory of Byzantium, 
from which they were conveyed to Asia by Nicomedes for his own pur- 
poses. Eventually they settled down in the region called Galatia.? Finally 
in spring 277 another army of some 18,000 Gauls defeated the Getae and 


' Diod. 22. 3. 4. this being probably the force of £r; in the context. It is most unlikely 
that there was a republican period. as Tarn. AG 163. for instance, has assumed. Lysimachus 
had had a great many children by his various wives (Just. 17. 2. 1 reported the deaths of 
fifteen of them), and this Alexander was probably called Arrhidaeus (like Philip Arrhi- 
daeus), as Tarn, Antigonus 167 n. 1, suggested. 

% Of the numbers given by Paus. 10. 19. 9. Just. 24. 6. 1. Diod. 22. 9. t, and Suda s.v. 
Galatai the most common is 150,000 infantry, which is comparable to the 150,000 men 'said" 
to have followed Sitaices in the invasion of Macedonia (Thuc. 2. 98. 3). Both figures were 
rough estimates made at the time and no doubt inflated. If the best troops had a standard of 
living comparable to that of the Ten Thousand Greeks of Xenophon, the Gauls’ 2,000 
wagons as compared with the Greeks' 400 wagons in X. Anab. 1. 10. 18 suggests a figure of 
50,000 for the best Gallic troops. 

?! Paus. to. 19. 9; Just. 24. 6. 1-3; Diod. 22. 4, 9. 1. 

Diod. 22. 9. 1-3. The operations in Greece were described most fully by Paus. 1. 3. §- 
4- 4: 10. 19. 12-23. 14; Just. 24. 6. 4-8. 16. The chronology is uncertain: but the year of the 
archon Anaxicrates and the second year of an Olympiad (Paus. 10. 23. 14) was probably 
279. Tarn. Antigonus 415 ff., discusses the problem. For the Scordisci see F. Papazoglou, 
CBT 271-8. 
?5 FGrH 434 (Memnon) F ti = Austin HW 140. 
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the Triballi, overran central Thrace, and threatened the Chersonese. It 
happened that Antigonus Gonatas had beached his fleet near by and 
landed his army of mercenaries. The Gauls sent an embassy to negotiate, 
and by a trick, of which the details are uncertain, he lured the Gauls into 
making a raid on his unoccupied camp and attacked them laden with loot 
and in disorder near his ships. He won a resounding victory. The 
survivors turned back and founded a state, known as Tylis, in central 
Thrace, perhaps near Adrianople.” This proved to be the last in the 
series of the devastating invasions by the Gauls, but for many years there 
were to be roving bands of Gauls and unemployed Gallic mercenaries, 
and the new Gallic states of the Scordisci and of Tylis disrupted the lives 
of their neighbours. 

The effects of the Gallic invasion can hardly be exaggerated. The 
Balkan area from the Danube to Phocis, and from the Ionian Gulf to 
the Sea of Marmara, was impoverished by the ruthless ravaging of 
the invaders who destroyed people, buildings, and livestock and left the 
countryside at the mercy of brigands. The economic progress which was 
associated with Hellenization in Thrace was arrested, and a period of 
recession and strife ensued. Macedonia was the eye of the storm, the 
centre of the cyclone; for it was itself the richest area in the Balkans and 
it was through it and from it that the Gauls went in their attacks on Illyris 
and Greece. Morale was deeply undermined. The gods who had favoured 
the rise of the country to greatness under Philip and Alexander had 
deserted them.” The Macedonian phalangites, the finest soldiers in the 
civilized world, had been hacked to pieces by ferocious savages, and only 
the mighty walls of the Macedonian cities had saved those who had not 
been caught and killed in the open country. The loss of men in those 
two years could not be made good for two or three generations. Goods 
and stock could gradually be replaced; but financial recovery was handi- 
capped by the widespread economic ruin which affected the whole of the 
Balkan area. For many years to come the Macedonian kingdom was to be 
a shadow of its former self, far inferior in resources and power to the 
kingdoms of the Ptolemies and the Seleucids and incapable of imposing 
its will even on the city-states of Greece. 

How far were the Macedonians at fault? The years of civil war and 
internal strife, revolving in part round the institution of kingship, had 
loosened the fabric of the Macedonian state and weakened the will of the 
people. The leaders were much to blame. Demetrius, Lysimachus, and 
Ptolemy Ceraunus put their lust for power before the security of their 
kingdom, and Ptolemy Ceraunus made a fatal mistake in rejecting the 


*4 Trogus, Prologue 25; Just. 25. 1-2: D.L. 2. 141-2; SIG 207. 
25 As located by G. Mihailov in Athen. 39 (1961) 33 ff. 
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help of the Dardanian king. But the Assembly of the Macedones was 
responsible for electing and serving such leaders, and it failed to produce 
a capable head of state in the two years after the death of Ptolemy Cerau- 
nus. In military terms the Macedonians of this period lacked adaptability. 
They clung to the tradition of the pike and the phalanx, and they did not 
learn from either the Gauls or the Aetolians to prepare themselves for 
other forms of warfare. 


2. Antigonus Gonatas and Pyrrhus 


In 285 Antigonus had inherited from his father an experienced fleet, a 
large financial reserve, and a great number of garrisons on the Greek 
mainland. Of the last Demetrias was the most important; for it gave his 
fleet a secure base and from it he taxed the transit trade to and from 
much of Thessaly. Almost as important were the garrisons at the Peiraeus, 
enabling him to tax the imports and exports of Athens, and at Corinth, 
where he drew enforced revenues on trade through and across the Isth- 
mus. The Macedonian element in his so-called kingdom (for he wore the 
diadem) was very small indeed, consisting of his Friends and adventurous 
Macedonians who served as officers in garrisons and in the fleet. He 
relied on Greek mercenary soldiers and he hired Greek oarsmen, and on 
occasion he co-operated with the leaders of groups of pirates, whose 
methods had much in common with his own. His position was precarious. 
His fleet suffered defeats at the hands of Lysimachus and then Ptolemy 
Ceraunus, and a rising in 280, led by Areus, King of Sparta, against the 
detested garrisons and the imposed minority governments was halted 
only by his allies, the Aetolians.?ó One side-effect was the rebirth of the 
Achaean League by city-states which ejected Antigonus' garrisons; and 
many cities in the Peloponnese, including Argos and Megalopolis, and 
Boeotia north of the Isthmus escaped from his control. He was fortunate 
in that the Gallic invasions had not affected his garrisoned bases, and he 
exploited the break-away of the group of states on both sides of the Sea 
of Marmara by attacking places in Asia Minor which were held by 
Antiochus. In 279 or 278, when the shattered condition of Macedonia was 
apparent, he made a peace with Antiochus, which was in fact to prove 
long-lasting, and he undertook to marry a half-sister of Antiochus, called 
Phila. Thus in spring 277 his fleet was in friendly waters, thanks to his 
alliance with the breakaway group of states, and he was able to beach his 
fleet and land his mercenaries on the coast near Lysimacheia in the 
Chersonese. 
26 Just. 24. 5. 9-11 made a similar point in his rhetorical account. 


27 Just. 24. 1. 1-7. 
28 Just. 25. 1. I. 
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His defeat of the Gauls near Lysimacheia was a turning-point in his 
fortunes. He was the first Macedonian to defeat and drive back the 
dreaded Gauls, and he could therefore count on some support from the 
Macedonian people. He was fortunate in that Pyrrhus was deeply engaged 
in Sicily, he was at peace with Antiochus, and the popular commander in 
Macedonia, Sosthenes, had recently died.? Even so, Antigonus had to 
fight to win the throne of Macedonia. Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus, no 
doubt with Illyrian backing, and the deposed king, Antipater Etesias, 
with an army held parts of the country; Cassandreia had been taken over 
by a ruthless tyrant, Apollodorus, and was independent; and the current 
king, Alexander Arrhidaeus, was still in office. Antigonus stiffened his 
army of mercenaries by hiring a force of Gauls and invaded Macedonia, 
displacing Alexander and probably being elected king by such Mace- 
donian soldiers as were with Alexander. He defeated Ptolemy and Anti- 
pater, who both found refuge with Ptolemy Philadelphus,?? and he out- 
witted his Gallic mercenaries when they demanded pay for their women 
and children.?! But Cassandreia was strongly fortified, and Apollodorus 
had also engaged Gallic mercenaries. Moreover, Apollodorus had enter- 
ed into alliance not only with Sparta, but also with Antiochus, who, 
despite his treaty of peace, might sail to Cassandreia and make a bid for 
the Macedonian throne. Apollodorus withstood a siege for ten months, 
into early 276. Then a pirate chief in Antigonus' pay gained entry by 
pretending to be a friend. He duped Apollodorus by bringing in supplies 
and then staged a coup which succeeded. By the end of 276 Antigonus 
had won his heart's desire, the Macedonian kingdom, devastated and 
weak though it was; and because he held Demetrias, he was able to re- 
establish Macedonian control of most of Thessaly. In winter 276/5 Phila 
came to Pella and the marriage was part of a festival during which special 
honours were paid to the god Pan, who had filled the Gauls with panic at 
Lysimacheia and paved the way for the winning of the Macedonian 
diadem.?? 

In spring 275 Pyrrhus sent requests for help to the kings, as he had 
done in the winter of 281/0. He wanted money and troops, and he asked 
Antigonus for both with the threat, which was not even veiled, that if 
Antigonus should refuse, Pyrrhus would have to return to his kingdom 


? Diod. 22. 4, probably referring in npóç ôk roóror; to Sosthenes as general and Ptolemy 
as king, together. 

9! FGrH 260 F 3.11; OGI 55; and P. Cair. Zen. 1. 50. 019. 6. 

?! Polyaen. 4. 6. 17. 

32 Polyaen. 6. 18; Paus 4. 5. 4-5. 

3 See Tarn, Antigonus 174 and 226, for the marriage and the wedding poem by Aratus of 
Soli. The marriage may have been on the day of the Royal Festival of JG 27. 1367 faciizia év 
Maxedovia. 
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and enlarge that kingdom at the expense of Antigonus.™ It is not known 
whether other kings sent help. Antigonus certainly did not; for he had no 
interest in the liberties of Greek city-states in Italy or in Greece, and he 
thought perhaps that he would be strong enough to defy Pyrrhus. In fact 
the reputation of Pyrrhus was very high. He was regarded as a superb 
general (Hannibal later rated him the best ever); he had defeated a Roman 
army twice and advanced to within 40 miles of Rome; and he had swept 
the Carthaginians out of Sicily except for the one stronghold, Lilybaeum. 
No Greek commander had achieved so much in the West. It was these 
successes rather than the failure of his Greek allies, both in Italy and in 
Sicily, to support him which impressed his contemporaries and made such 
a marked contrast with the record, for instance, of Ptolemy Ceraunus or 
Antigonus Gonatas. As Justin was to say later, ‘all Greece in admiration 
of his name and amazed at his achievements against the Romans and the 
Carthaginians was awaiting his return' (25. 4. 5). 

In Italy Pyrrhus suffered a minor defeat near Beneventum in autumn 
275, and in spring 274, leaving his son Helenus and an able commander 
with more than half the forces at Tarentum, he sailed to Epirus with 500 
cavalry and 8,000 infantry.” It was only in the extreme north of his 
kingdom that the Gauls had wrought havoc, so that he could recruit 
more men in Epirus and among his allies than Antigonus could raise in 
devastated Macedonia. He was short of money when he landed; but he 
found the means— perhaps supplied by Ptolemy Philadelpus?é —to en- 
gage the services of Gallic mercenaries for his attack on Antigonus in 
spring 273. Entering Upper Macedonia unexpectedly, he won several 
cities and was joined by 2,000 Macedonian soldiers who deserted their 
posts, before he learnt that the army of Antigonus was approaching. On 
the other hand, Antigonus was unaware that Pyrrhus was so close and he 
was taken entirely by surprise; for his army was marching in column with- 
in a long pass and its rearguard was formed by his large number of Gauls. 
Pyrrhus let the others go by and made his attack on the Gauls, who 
fought staunchly, but were defeated, and the elephant corps which the 
Gauls were intended to defend surrendered. The Macedonian phalanx 
stood firm; but when Pyrrhus in person came forward 'stretching out his 


4 Paus. 1. 13. 1; Just. 25. 3. 1-2. That requests were sent also to Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and Antiochus and possibly to Nicomedes and Philetaerus is argued in my article forth- 
in Historia 37 (1988) 411. 

35 Plu. Pyrrh. 26. 3. When Pyrrhus came from Sicily to Tarentum, he brought 3.000 
cavalry and 20,000 infantry (ibid. 24. 4). picked up further troops at Tarentum and did not 
incur great losses at Beneventum. It is evident from these figures that he left more than half 
of his total forces in Italy. For a summary of views see P. Garoufalias, /7YPPOZ (Athens. 
1972) 481 n. 55. 

Plu. Pyrrh. 26. 2 mentioned his lack of money. Tarn. Antigonus 263, suggested that the 
lack was made good by Ptolemy Philadelphus. If my theory that Ptolemy had provided 
generous help in 281/0 is correct, a subsidy might well have been given now to Pyrrhus for 
use against the common enemy. See comments by Buraselis 156. 
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right hand and calling upon the generals and the brigadiers', the entire 
body came over to join him.’ Antigonus escaped to Thessalonica, where 
his fleet lay and he was safe (Pyrrhus having no fleet). This fiasco said 
little for Antigonus' standing with the Macedonians or his competence as 
a general. Pyrrhus went on to capture any centres of resistance,” and he 
garrisoned the cities which Antigonus might attack with seaborne troops. 
One was the old capital, Aegeae (Vergina). A band of his Gauls, station- 
ed there, dug up some of the Royal Tombs, stole the offerings, and threw 
the bones away." The Macedonians were outraged by the sacrilege and 
by the failure of Pyrrhus to punish the Gauls severely. 

By his victory Pyrrhus had avenged his defeat at the hands of Lysima- 
chus and his Macedonians. He was now the conqueror of Macedonia and 
received its surrender to his rule (Just. 25. 3. 6 ‘Pyrrus Macedoniam in 
deditionem accepit’). The Molossians had defeated the Macedones, and 
that defeat was underlined when Antigonus made a sortie with a newly 
hired band of Gauls and was so soundly trounced by Pyrrhus’ deputy, his 
son Ptolemy, that Antigonus ‘escaped with seven companions’ (Just. 25. 
3. 7). Pyrrhus mocked Antigonus for still wearing purple and not putting 
on a commoner’s clothing. Pyrrhus did not himself claim to be king of 
Macedonia; what he wanted was Antigonus’ acceptance of his country’s 
subjection.” 


37 Plu. Pyrrh. 26. 3-4, Pyrrhus being well known from his previous exploits in Mace- 
donia. The anti-Pyrrhus bias of Plutarch’s source here is apparent in the statement that 
Pyrrhus trusted his luck rather than his calculations. A long pass within Macedonia, carrying 
a main road and having a concealed approach from nearby, is needed. For such a pass see 
the description of the Kirli Dirven Pass, leading from Eordaea to Lyncus, by Hammond and 
M. B. Hatzopoulos in AJAH 7 (1982) 128f. with Map 1. Lévéque 561f. suggested the Aoi 
Stena, but that pass is not in Macedonia at all. Tarn, Antigonus 264, thought that Antigonus 
had already been defeated and was retreating with Pyrrhus in pursuit; but such additions to 
Plutarch's account are unwarranted. 

38 One was Edessa (mod. Edessa), where the Spartan friend of Pyrrhus, Cleonymus, had 
the two leading men in each phalanx file unarmed and ordered them to seize the enemy 
pikes with both hands and force them down, while the next men in the file afforded 
protection with their pikes (Polyaen. 2. 29. 2). 

3 Plu. Pyrrh. 26. 6-7; Diod. 22. 12. The location of the tomb of Philip II and the 
exceptional wealth of the offerings in it must have been known to the Gauls, but in my 
opinion they were thwarted by the Great Mound which Lysimachus had constructed over it 
(my argument is in Adams and Borza 112f.). 

Neither Plutarch nor Justin mentioned an election of Pyrrhus as king of Macedonia, 
nor was Pyrrhus named in a list of Macedonian kings preserved by Porphyry. Syncellus, 
Chron. p. 507, cited in the Loeb edition of Diod. 22. 4, listed for the period of the Gallic 
invasions ‘those who embarked on the kingship. held it briefly and were expelled’ and he 
added at the end 'and Pyrrhus the Epirote — all in three years according to Diodorus.' This 
entry is of little worth; for Pyrrhus came to Macedonia not within the period of the Gallic 
invasions, and if Diodorus was giving short reigns he should have included Antigonus. That 
Pyrrhus did become king of Macedonia now for the second time has been held, for instance 
by Beloch, Lévèque, and Garoufalias; but the evidence is against their view. The appearance 
of the monogram, standing for 'of the Apeirotai', on some of Antigonus' coins indicates 
that Macedonia was subject to Epirote rule (I. N. Svoronos, Journ. Intern. Arch. Num. 13 
(1911) 126; A. J. Reinach, ibid. 201 f.). 
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Quite apart from the martial pride of Pyrrhus and his Epirotes, there 
was a reason of policy for treating Macedonia as a conquered territory. 
For the main purpose of Pyrrhus, since he had no navy in the Aegean, 
was to defeat the fleet of Antigonus on land by capturing its bases, as 
Alexander the Great was known to have done. Pyrrhus therefore needed 
the co-operation of the Greek states. He presented himself to them not as 
yet another king of the hated Macedonians, but as the conqueror of the 
Macedonians. He himself was a Greek, a Molossian, a descendant of 
Achilles. He who had fought for five years to liberate the Greek cities 
from their enemies in Italy and Sicily, was now to be the liberator of the 
Greek cities of the mainland from their oppressors. The wording of a 
dedication at Dodona of shields won from the Macedonians at the battle 
in the pass made that point clearly and publicly: 


These once sacked the Asian land, rich in gold, 
These too imposed slavery on Grecks. 

Now they hang on the pillars of the temple of Zeus, 
Spoils of war, reft from much-vaunted Macedonia. 


During the campaigning season of 273 Pyrrhus liberated Thessaly from 
control by Antigonus. He made a dedication of the shields of the Gauls at 
the temple of Athena Itonia, the religious centre of the Thessalian Lea- 
gue, with the following inscription: 


Pyrrhus the Molossian hung the tall shields, 

As a gift to Itonian Athena, from the bold Gauls. 
He destroyed the entire army of Antigonus. 

No surprise; now as in the past Aeacids are warriors. 


There was no attempt in these words of Pyrrhus to appear as a Mace- 
donian king or to assuage the feelings of the Macedonians.*! 

As the master of a huge area, extending from Lissus to Acarnania and 
from Corcyra to the river Nestus, Pyrrhus mustered an army of 2,000 
cavalry, 25,000 infantry, and twenty-four elephants,*” and he brought his 
son Helenus and his Epirote troops home from Tarentum for the major 
campaign. In spring 272 his fleet in the Ionian Sea transported the army 
across the Corinthian Gulf with the co-operation of the Aetolians. In the 
Peloponnese he was received by embassies from Achaea, Messenia, and 
Athens (Just. 25. 4. 4), no doubt welcoming his declared intention ‘to 
liberate the cities under Antigonus’ (Plu. Pyrrh. 26. 10). He marched 
unopposed to Megalopolis. There an embassy from Sparta met him and 


*! Paus. 1. 13. 2-3. The Aeacids were descended from Aeacus, the grandfather of 
Achilles. who was born in Thessaly, the wording was intended to appeal to the Thessalians. 

*' Leading troops in action were Chaonians, Molossians, Macedonians, and Gallic mer- 
cenaries. 
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rejected his advances, partly because he had among his officers a pre- 
tender to the throne of Sparta, Cleonymus.?? Pyrrhus ravaged the plain of 
the Eurotas and then attacked Sparta town, which was saved by the arrival 
of Antigonus' pirate chief with mercenaries and the timely return of the 
Spartan king, Areus, from Crete with 2,000 soldiers. Pyrrhus withdrew 
losing his son Ptolemy in a skirmish, and reached the vicinity of Argos, 
where Antigonus had arrived with an army (no doubt brought by sea to 
Corinth) and was encamped on high ground. Pyrrhus entered the city 
with part of his army at night, and in the confused street-fighting after 
dawn he was struck by a tile, thrown by an old woman who saw her son 
fighting with him, and fell unconscious from his horse. A soldier of 
Antigonus decapitated him. Without Pyrrhus his army either was out- 
fought or capitulated. Antigonus was said to have wept at the sight of 
Pyrrhus' severed head, cremated his remains, and sent his son Helenus 
and the Epirote troops back to Epirus.“ 

The death of Pyrrhus ended the threat to Antigonus’ bases in Greece. 
He held Argos, Corinth, Megara, the Peiraeus and Munychia, Histiaea 
and perhaps other places in Euboea, and Demetrias. Earlier in 272, when 
Ptolemy had been recalled from Macedonia by Pyrrhus, Antigonus had 
regained a part of Macedonia. His immediate need now was to exploit 
his victory at Argos. To that end he made peace with the successor of 
Pyrrhus, Alexander II, who was soon involved in a war with the successor 
of the Ilyrian king Monunius, one Mitylus.* 


3. Antigonus’ policy towards the Greek states 


When Pyrrhus was killed and the war of liberation was suddenly halted, 
Antigonus had a chance to review his own policy towards the Greek 
states. To support minority governments, whether in the form of dictators 
or oligarchic cliques, and to strengthen them with Macedonian garrisons 
was certain to incite hatred of Macedonia and encourage the opposition 
within the Greek states to seek help from outside. When Pyrrhus offered 
such help, the response was immediate; and if he had lived and won at 
Argos, it seemed likely that he would have liberated Athens and most of 
Central Greece. Moreover, the policy of repression was very costly for 
Macedonia at a time when her resources were still crippled as a result of 
the Gallic invasions; for she had to provide well-paid garrison troops, 


4 Cleonymus was said to have persuaded Pyrrhus to invade the Peloponnese (Plu. Pyrrh. 
26. 7 and 9 init.; Paus. 1. 13. 4), but there is no mention of Cleonymus’ pretensions to the 
throne in the negotiations with the Spartan embassy (Plu. Pyrrh. 26. 9-11). 

“ The sources for actions at Sparta and Argos are Plu. Pyrrh. 27-34; Just. 25. 4. 6-5. 2; 
Paus. 1. 13. 3-8. Hieronymus' account of the actions was said by Pausanias to have been 
written ‘to please Antigonus’ (1. 13. 9). 

45 Trogus, Prologue 25 fin. 
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whether they were mercenaries or Macedonians, to maintain a strong 
navy of warships and transports for intercommunication by sea, and to 
have a powerful army available in the event of a general rising or of 
foreign intervention. 

The alternative policy was that which had been practised in various 
forms by Philip, Alexander, Polyperchon, Antigonus Monophthalmus, 
Demetrius, and Pyrrhus — the policy of freedom and self-government for 
the Greek states (which often meant democratic government) and of co- 
operation with the Macedonian state. If such a policy was adopted now, 
in 272, it would enable Antigonus to concentrate all his resources on the 
rehabilitation of Macedonia and on the strengthening of the frontiers 
against his neighbours. If the liberated Greek states should fail to co- 
operate with the Macedonian state, they were very unlikely to combine 
effectively with one another, or indeed with any outside power. 

Antigonus continued with the policy of repression. As compared with 
Cassander and with Demetrius in his later years, ‘Antigonus planted the 
largest number of dictators on the Greeks' (Plb. 2. 41. 10; cf. 9. 29. 6), 
and in consequence the largest number of garrisons.“ The nerve-centre 
of the garrison-system was Corinth, where Antigonus' trusted deputy, his 
half-brother Craterus, dominated the city with a garrison on Acrocorinth. 
From Corinth Craterus issued orders to the garrison commanders in the 
Peloponnese (e.g. at Argos, Sicyon, Elis, and Megalopolis), at Megara, 
and at Chalcis in Euboea, who were all responsible to him. Antigonus 
dealt directly with his commanders at Demetrias and at the Peiraeus and 
Munychia. Because the garrisons and the fleet enabled Antigonus to 
control the imports and exports of Thessaly, Euboea, Attica, Megara, 
Corinthia, and many parts of the Peloponnese, he exercised a general 
authority over the financial resources and the form of government in all 
these regions — an authority which was inevitably resented. 

The chief Greek states outside his control were the Epirote Alliance 
and the Aetolian League, the latter having enhanced its military reputa- 
tion by its defeat of the Gauls. Aetolian influence, centred on Delphi, is 
revealed by the decrees of the Amphictyonic Council, which show the 
number of votes under the control of the Aetolian League. By 268 the 
membership of the League extended across Central Greece from Aetolia 
to the Malian Gulf, so that the League held the route from Thessaly to 
Boeotia via Thermopylae. In the Peloponnese four small states refounded 
the Achaean League, which was to prove important (Plb. 2. 41. 12-15), 


“© Because the history of Hieronymus ended with the death of Pyrrhus in 272, we are less 
well informed about the rest of Antigonus' reign. For the iil repute of Antigonus' dictators 
see also Plb. 2. 42. 3, 43. 8; Trogus, Prologue 26; Just. 26. 1; Paus. 5. 5; Plu. Mor. 294F, 
250 P, 253 B. 
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and Sparta, proud of her successful resistance to Pyrrhus, had hopes of 
reconstituting her Peloponnesian League. 

Concentration on the affairs of the Greek mainland meant neglect 
of other areas. In particular, Thrace became free from any Macedonian 
domination; for despite Antigonus' victory near Lysimacheia, the Gallic 
kingdom of Tylis excluded him from central Thrace*’ and from access to 
the Bosporus overland, and the price of Antigonus' pact of peace with 
Antiochus was the recognition that the Greek cities of southern Thrace 
were generally in the sphere of Antiochus. In Asia Minor the increasing 
independence of Philetaerus, the ruler of Pergamum, who had managed 
to hold off the Gallic invaders, made it very difficult for Antigonus to 
obtain any base for his navy in the north-east Aegean. Moreover, Anti- 
gonus' position at sea and on the Greek mainland was challenged by 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus, who followed the example of Pyrrhus and pro- 
claimed himself the friend and defender of the liberty of the Greek states, 
'following the policy of his ancestor' (Ptolemy I) 'and of his sister' 
(Arsinoe who died in 270); and it was obvious that Antigonus was far 
inferior to Ptolemy in naval and financial resources. 

The extremism of Antigonus' policy played into the hands of the libera- 
tors. With the promised backing of Ptolemy Athens and Sparta combined 
(as they had done against Persia and later against Boeotia) in leading a 
war of liberation from Macedonian oppression which lasted from 267 to 
261, and they were joined by Elis, Achaea, most of Arcadia, and some 
Cretan cities, but not by Megalopolis, Boeotia, and the Aetolian League.” 
Because Macedonia held Corinth, Attica was quickly isolated by land, 
and the help provided by the Egyptian fleet? was not enough to ensure 
the arrival of food-supplies by sea. Sparta failed to breach the Mace- 
donian defences at Corinth; the Spartan king Areus fell in an attempt in 
265; and a rising by the Gallic mercenaries who formed the Macedonian 
garrison at Megara was put down by Antigonus. When Athens was hard 
pressed in 262, Alexander invaded Macedonia with the army of the 
Epirote Alliance. During the desperate crisis which followed, it is prob- 
able that Antigonus found it necessary to make peace with Athens.?! But 
in the end Alexander was driven out of Macedonia and Epirus, Anti- 
gonus returned to Attica, and in spring 261, despite a gallant resistance, 
Athens was compelled by famine to capitulate. 

Macedonia was weakened not only by the six years of war on land and 


*? Plb. 4. 46; Trogus, Prologue 25. 

4 SIG 434-5 = Austin, HW 49, lines 15-17. 

4 The war is usually called the Chremonidean War after Chremonides, who proposed the 
peus of alliance for establishing concord (Aomonoia) among the Greek states. See Austin, 
HW 4 

a Dam I. I. 1; SEG 24. 154; see Walbank, HM 3. 284. 

*! Polyaen. 4. 6. 20; FGrH 244 (Apollodorus) F 44; see Walbank, HM 3. 286 n. 2. 
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sea in Greece, but also by Alexander's invasion. Justin's description of 
that invasion has been discounted on the gound that 'it is a duplicate of 
Pyrrhus' invasion inserted for the sake of the moral' by Justin." How- 
ever, Macedonian history is full of actual ‘duplicates’; there is no similar- 
ity between Justin's description of Pyrrhus' invasion (25. 3. 5) and of 
Alexander's (26. 2. 9-10); and the authority for the invasion was not 
‘mere Justin’ (so Tarn), but Trogus, whose account Justin was abbre- 
viating. I therefore accept the account as correct. On hearing of the 
invasion, Antigonus ‘returned from Greece to face Alexander, his troops 
deserted, and he lost his kingdom together with his army' (26. 2. 10). This 
is understandable if Antigonus had left his field army in Attica, relied 
mainly on the Macedonian militia, and met Alexander's army in Upper 
Macedonia, where the Molossian royal house had had many supporters in 
the past. 'While Antigonus was absent, his son Demetrius, a very young 
boy, recovered the lost kingdom and deprived Alexander of his kingdom 
in Epirus with the reconstituted Macedonian army' (26. 2. 11). No doubt 
the field army had been recalled from Attica; Antigonus was absent 
negotiating a peace with Athens; and a capable Macedonian general won 
victories in the name of Demetrius, nominal head of state during the 
absence of the king.” The flight of Alexander was short-lived; for with 
Acarnanian help he was welcomed back by the Epirotes (26. 3. 1).** The 
experience of Antigonus was very much the same as that of Amyntas III. 

The desertion of his militia and the temporary loss of Macedonia were 
the price of Antigonus' involvement in Greece and neglect of Mace- 
donia's defences. We know of only one Macedonian city founded in his 
name, Antigonea, somewhere in the Paeonian territory known today as 
Kavadarci.? Serving as an outpost of the Macedonian city founded by 
Archelaus at the northern entry to the Iron Gates (Demir Kapu) of the 
Axius, it may have been created c.275, when the Gallic invasions had 
revealed the importance of Kavadarci. 

Antigonus' unwise policy in Greece had almost led to disaster. Never- 
theless, Antigonus used his final victory to impose further restrictions on 
Athens: the city and the countryside were controlled not only by the 
Macedonian garrisons which had held Munychia and Peiraeus throughout 
the war, but also by new garrisons on the Museum hill and at fortified 


5? Tarn, Antigonus 303 n. 81, following Beloch, GG? 4. 2. so4f., and followed by 
modern scholars, e.g. latterly by Heinen 176 ‘wohl eine Dublette’ and Walbank, HM 3. 285 
n. 4 ‘a false echo’. 

53 This was normal Macedonian practice. Cary 135, ‘Alexander let himself be defeated by 
the boy-general', is a misunderstanding. 

** For this part of Justin's account and the probable relevance of the alliance between 
Acarnania and Aetolia (SiG 421) see Hammond, Ep $88f. and Will 1. 227f. 

55 See HM 1. 173f. and 2. 146 with Map 5; Antigonea was not at the entry to the Demir 
Kapu, as Tarn, Antigonus 321, implied, since Archelaus' city stood there. 
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posts (Eleusis, Sunium, Rhamnus, Panactum, and Phyle), puppet gover- 
nors were nominated by Antigonus and ‘voted by the people’ (following a 
precedent set by Cassander), and the minting of coinage was banned. The 
bonds were loosened five years later by the removal of the garrison from 
the Museum hill, but the enslavement of the leading city-state of Greece 
was plain to see. 

The economy of the Greek mainland was also weakened by the years 
of war, which affected neutral areas as well as the belligerents.?" The only 
beneficiaries were the Aetolian League, which extended its grip on Cen- 
tra] Greece, and Ptolemy II, who supported Eumenes, the successor of 
Philetaerus, in his war against Antiochus and acquired Miletus and 
Ephesus for himself. The friendly relations between the Aetolian League 
and Ptolemy were publicized in 262/1 at Delphi in its recognition of the 
Ptolemaieia, a festival glorifying the Ptolemaic house.?* In 261 Antiochus 
died, and his son Antiochus II succeeded. Ptolemy took advantage of the 
transition to launch the so-called Second Syrian War of 260-253. Anti- 
gonus was fortunate in that Ptolemy's attention turned to the East, and 
he was able to restore order in Macedonia and have peace in Greece. 

As his resources improved, Antigonus increased the strength of his 
fleet, and probably in 255 he won an important victory over Ptolemy's 
admiral off the island of Cos and dedicated his flagship at Delos. By 249 it 
seems that Ptolemy had re-established his control of the central Cyclades.?? 
Meanwhile Antigonus was in trouble on the Greek mainland. In 251 the 
Achaean League grew to include ten Achaean cities, and then it was 
joined by a non-Achaean state, Sicyon, which a young man, Aratus, 
had liberated from its pro-Macedonian dictator. Megalopolis too was lost 
when its pro-Macedonian dictator was assassinated. The sum of 25 talents 
was given to Aratus as leader of the anti-Macedonian movement by 'the 
king', presumably Ptolemy; for that winter Aratus went to Egypt and 
obtained a promise of 150 talents. Soon afterwards, perhaps in 249, Anti- 
gonus' governor of Acrocorinth, Craterus, who was responsible for the 
Peloponnese, Megara, and Euboea, died a natural death, and Antigonus 
appointed Craterus' son, Alexander, in his place. 

Aratus, with the forces of the Achaean League, attacked Corinth. 
Antigonus was then seen to have made a foolish choice; for Alexander 
joined the attack on Antigonus. He made an alliance with the Achaean 
League, and he carried into the liberation camp the cities of Euboea, 


S Heinen 180f. brings this out well. 

57 SEG 2. 261. 

5$ [SE 2. 75; Habicht, Untersuch. 75 n. 46. for the date. 

*? For Cos, of which the date is controversial, see Buraselis 146ff. and Walbank, HM 3. 
291 ff., $95 ff., and (for the Cyclades) 294 ff. In 253 the Antigoneia and the Stratoniceia 
festivals were instituted at Delos. 
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from which he withdrew all Macedonian garrisons and which he allowed 
to form a league of their own. What Antigonus lost was not only the very 
important bases; for the Macedonian troops and the fleets based on 
Chalcis and Corinth followed Alexander as their commander. Antigonus 
arranged for two cities which he still controlled, Athens and Argos, to 
join such Macedonian forces as were available and they attacked Corinth 
from north and south. They had no success. Athens and Argos concluded 
a separate peace with Alexander at a price: they paid him 50 talents as 
an indemnity.9 It is probable that Alexander styled himself and was 
greeted as ‘king’, presumably as a pretender to the Macedonian throne?! 
now commanding Macedonian troops and proclaiming a return to the 
enlightened policy of Philip and Alexander. 

Antigonus' policy in Greece was on the brink of utter failure, and even 
his position as king of Macedonia was challenged. At this crucial moment 
the leading liberators, the Achaean League, committed the folly of at- 
tacking their Greek rival, the Aetolian League, and enlisted the Boeotian 
League to help against the Aetolians. They capped their folly by failing 
to help Boeotia, which was swallowed by the Aetolian League. It was 
perhaps during this period of respite, while the Greeks were fighting one 
another, that Alexander died in the course of 245 and Antigonus beguiled 
his widow, Nicaea, with the offer of marriage to his own son, Demetrius. 
She let Antigonus and Demetrius into Corinth; and during the celebra- 
tions in the theatre Antigonus slipped away, hammered on the door of 
the citadel, and was admitted, his armed retinue at his heels. Acrocorinth 
was once again in his hands. He was said to have danced for joy. The 
Macedonian troops were evidently pardoned for their desertion to Alex- 
ander and rejoined Antigonus, who thus recovered Euboea. With typical 
intransigence he reimposed garrisons, broke up the Euboean League, 
and halted the minting of a federal coinage. It is not surprising that his 
attempts to make terms with the Achaean League were unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile the situation in the East had changed. In 246 Ptolemy died, 
and he was succeeded by his son, Ptolemy III Euergetes. In the same year 
Antiochus died in Ephesus. The succession was disputed between two of 
his sons: Seleucus, a son of Laodice, and a son of Berenice, a sister of 
Ptolemy III, who appealed to him for help. Ptolemy exploited the divided 
sympathies of the Macedonians in Syria and Mesopotamia; for in the first 


© IG 2°. 774; the decree did not mention Antigonus, whose Macedonian forces must 
have been withdrawn. 

èl Suda s.v. Euphorion and IG 12. 9. 212 refer to him as being ‘king’, although Erirng- 
ton, GM 253 n. 36, says that the reading in /G is doubtful. That Alexander set himself up as 
king of a 'splinter-kingdom' as Walbank in HM 3. 303 suggests. i.c. of a few Greek states, 
seems improbable. He was a member of the royal house of Macedonia, being the son of 
Antigonus’ half-brother. 

& Plu. Arat. 16-17 without chronologica! precision; Polyaen. 4. 6. 1. 
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campaign of the Third Syrian War (246-241) he marched unopposed 
through both areas and reached the Tigris, only to return in order to quell 
a rising in Egypt. Ptolemy's fleet captured Seleuceia-in-Syria; but the 
attempt to reach Berenice and her son was too late. They were both 
murdered, and Seleucus II regained Mesopotamia in 245. Ptolemy's naval 
offensive in the Aegean in 245 alarmed Antigonus, who made alliance 
with Seleucus. It was probably in this year that Antigonus won a naval 
victory off Andros,” which safeguarded his possession of Euboea and the 
Peiraeus. On land he remained on the defensive, leaving the Aetolian 
League and the Achaean League to continue their intrigues against one 
another in the Peloponnese. 

In 243 Aratus altered the situation dramatically. Although — and in- 
deed because— the Achaean League and Antigonus were formally at 
peace, Aratus and 400 men entered Corinth at night with the help of 
bribed citizens, overpowered the garrison of Acrocorinth, and captured 
the harbours of Lechaeum and Cenchreae, complete with a squadron of 
twenty-five Macedonian warships.“ He brought Epidaurus and Troezen 
into the Achaean League, raised Megara in revolt, and raided parts of 
Attica and Salamis in the hope of bringing Athens into revolt also. For 
the war which the action of Aratus precipitated Ptolemy III was elected 
by the Achaean League to be hégemón, i.e. commander by land and 
sea, of its forces. Faced by this combination, Antigonus remained on the 
defensive; for he had lost troops, treasure, and ships in the Isthmus area. 
But he exploited the animosities within the Greek world by encouraging 
the Aetolian League to invade the Peloponnese and raid the territories 
of the Achaean League's members and of their friends, which came to 
include Sparta, in 241 and 240; and he may have had a hand in arranging 
a pact between the Aetolian League and the Epirote Alliance, which 
resulted in the splitting of Acarnania between them.9? 

This strengthening of the Aetolian League was a dangerous expedient. 
For Aetolia had withstood Macedonia in the past, and the Aetolian 
League was a more immediate and a more formidable neighbour than the 
Achaean League was likely to be. Nor was a stronger Epirote Alliance 
necessarily in the interest of Macedonia. But that lay in the future. For 
in 240/39 both Antigonus Gonatas and Alexander, son of Pyrrhus, died 
natural deaths — Antigonus at the age of eighty. 

Antigonus' Greek policy was not only unproductive in that the Greek 


® The date is disputed; I follow Walbank in HM 3. 306ff. and 587 ff. 

** Plu. Arat. 18-23; Plb. 2. 50. 9 adikia, with Walbank, HM 3. 309. One may compare 
the Theban attack on Plataea in peacetime in 431. 

55 For the Peloponnese see Walbank, HM 3. 311-13 and for Acarnania Hammond, Ep 
589-90. Antigonus had no formal part in the partitioning of Acarnania (Plb. 9. 34. 6-7); 
see Walbank, C 1. 239. 
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states hated the imposition of dictators, minority governments, and garri- 
sons. It proved to be disastrous. Between the death of Pyrrhus in 272 and 
his own death in 240/39 no strong military power arose within Greece or 
entered Greece. Yet in those thirty-two years, despite a continous expen- 
diture on garrisons and their establishments, Antigonus not only lost 
much of what he had held in 272, but also created conditions favourable 
to the rise of two leagues — the Achaean League and the Aetolian League 
— which became formidable rivals to Macedonia. His Greek policy had a 
further effect; he turned Macedonia's resources southwards, lost all in- 
fluence in Thrace, resigned Illyris to the Epirote Alliance, and weakened 
Macedonia's own defences. The kingdom was overrun by Alexander the 
Molossian, and even as king Antigonus was threatened by a pretender in 
Alexander, son of Craterus.?? 

Antigonus did succeed at sea. He maintained a fleet and a number of 
naval stations along the east coast from Demetrias to Corinth (until he 
lost Acrocorinth); and he beat off the challenge of the Ptolemaic fleets. 
His seapower and his co-operation with the pirates were important for the 
trade of his country, especially in timber of all kinds and in minerals, 
which were carried by sea to Greek markets. Even so, the Macedonian 
kingdom was far weaker militarily and financially than the rival kingdoms 
overseas; for it had been crippled by the Gallic invasions, and, given 
Antigonus’ unwise Greek policy, it was very slow indeed to recover. 
Coinage provides an index. Antigonus issued only a small amount of 
currency in silver. He coined mainly in bronze, and his two immediate 
successors coined only in bronze. The silver coinage which he did issue 
was less in use in the areas under his control than other silver coinages, 
and it was hardly ever found beyond those areas.” 

In the years before Antigonus defeated the Gauls and became king, the 
institution of hereditary monarchy seemed to have failed utterly and even 
the army had proposed to elect a commoner, Sosthenes. The great merits 
of Antigonus were that he came of a royal line, had a likable personal- 
ity, held power for thirty-two years, and left an acceptable heir in his son, 
Demetrius. On his mother's side a grandson of Antipater, a nephew of 


$6 The expense was very great. For instance, at Corinth Antigonus had a treasury, a 
garrison with Macedonian officers and probably some Macedonian troops, and at Lechacum 
400 Syrian troops (presumably sent by Antiochus or Seleucus II, but maintained by Anti- 
gonus), 500 cavalry mounts and twenty-five warships with crews of perhaps 7,000 men. At 
Sicyon a royal stud was maintained to provide cavalry mounts (Plu. Arat. 6. 20; 24. 1). 

67 [t is often said that Antigonus used Gallic, Illyrian, and Greek mercenaries as garrison 
troops; but there must also have been Macedonian troops, because only Macedonian troops 
could have acclaimed Alexander as 'king'. The great popularity of Alexander's grandfather 
Craterus must be borne in mind. 

55 A much more favourable view of Antigonus’ policies is given by Tarn, Antigonus 
392 ff., and by Walbank in CAH 7. 1. 255 ff. and HM 3. 313 ff. 

® See Walbank, HM 3.314. 
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Cassander, and a cousin of Philip IV, Antipater I, and Alexander V, and 
on his father's side a grandson of Antigonus Monophthalmus and a son of 
Demetrius I, he was a true scion of the royal houses which had reigned 
after the demise of the Temenid line. He was described by members of 
his court as a good ruler, a generous giver, and a convivial drinker; as 
humane (philanthrópos), affable and accessible (demotikos), moderate 
(metrios), and mild (praos); and as a hard worker who described kingship 
to his son as a life of ‘glorious service’ (endoxos douleia).”° He was a cul- 
tured man, a pupil of Zeno. He attracted philosophers to his court, where 
he was the patron of poets and writers such as Aratus of Soli, Bion of 
Borysthenes, and Hieronymus of Cardia, and he encouraged the arts at 
Athens, where his half-brother Craterus made and published a scholarly 
collection of Attic inscriptions. His long reign, his annual celebration of 
kingship in the festival ‘Basileia’ (JG 27 1367), and his personal conduct 
restored the prestige of hereditary monarchy as the only acceptable form 
of polity in Macedonia. It was indeed appropriate that his descendants 
were to rule over the land until it was divided into four republics by a 
foreign power. 


4. The decline of Macedonia 239-229 


The succession of Demetrius, an experienced man of some thirty-five 
years, was undisputed. He may even have been acclaimed king alongside 
his father, but on the whole it is unlikely." There had been and were to 
be many changes in the Hellenistic world in Demetrius' lifetime. In the 
West the tremendous struggle between Rome and Carthage, which had 
combined against Pyrrhus, ended with the triumph of Rome in 241 and 
with the extension of Rome's authority over the Greek states of southern 
Italy and Sicily, where Hiero, king of Syracuse, was Rome's faithful ally. 
The Epirote Alliance, controlling the Albanian coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
had benefited greatly from trade with hard-pressed Italy, and it was a 
powerful state in the years before the death of Alexander, son of Pyrrhus, 
in 240/39. But dynastic difficulties ensued. Alexander's widow (his half- 


70 Ael. VH 2. 20; Plu. Mor. 545 B; Plu. Pyrrh. 34. 4-6. The anecdote in Polyaen. 4. 6. 2, 
that the king recalled from his Journal the details of previous negotiations, refers probably 
to this Antigonus. 

7! Inscriptions dated by the thirty-sixth year of Antigonus' reign (248/7) and then by the 
third year of Demetrius’ reign (238/7) imply that Antigonus was sole king and that Deme- 
trius began his reign in 240/39: but similar datings occurred when Philip III and Alexander 
IV were kings. A manumission at Beroea (SEG 12. 314) dated to Demetrius’ twenty- 
seventh year as king, referring to Demetrius II (see P. Cabanes in /liria 1981. 2. 81 n. 25 and 
Walbank, HM 3. 317 versus Errington in AM 2. 115f.) implies that Demetrius was king 
alongside Antigonus from 257/6 onwards; but the dating of a private transaction is not 
decisive. The lack of any statement in our sources that Demetrius was made king earlier 
than 239 inclines against a period of joint rule by Antigonus and Demetrius. 
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sister), Olympias, acted as head of state for ner young sons, Pyrrhus who 
died young, and Ptolemy who was killed either in battle or by assassina- 
tion c.234."? In the Third Syrian War (246-241) Ptolemy III had won 
many coastal bases for his navy from Seleuceia-in-Syria to the southern 
coast of Thrace, and he remained the leading seapower in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Seleucus II had entrusted the defence of Asia Minor to 
his brother Antiochus Hierax (‘The Hawk’) during the Third Syrian War, 
and at its conclusion the brothers fought one another, Antiochus being 
supported by Mithridates II of Pontus and Ariarathes III of Cappadocia. 
The war ended c.237, when Antiochus held much of Asia Minor as his 
kingdom. He then attacked Attalus, the successor of Eumenes of Per- 
gamum, but he and his Galatian mercenaries were defeated several times 
by Attalus, who took the title 'king' as he prided himself on the defeat of 
the Gauls and enlarged his territories. Seleucus II meanwhile had lost 
Bactria which seceded, and also Hyrcania and Parthyene, which were 
occupied by the Parni, thenceforth called ‘Parthians’, invading from the 
Scythian steppe country. Thus the Macedonian world was paying the 
price of the interminable wars between the kings and losing large terri- 
tories to upstart kings and foreign powers. 

Demetrius suffered from his father's policy, which had led to the 
growth of the Aetolian League and the Achaean League. In 239 the two 
Leagues entered into an alliance, which was directed against Macedonia."* 
The exact sequence of events is uncertain, but the general picture was as 
follows. The Aetolian League brought into its membership the cities of 
western and northern Phocis and also of Malis, including Lamia, which 
reinforced the Aetolian possession of Thermopylae as a barrier against 
Macedonia. Aetolian ships raided the coast of Attica. Demetrius re- 
sponded by invading Boeotia successfully and acquired control of Opus, 
which helped his line of communications by sea through the Euripus. The 
Achaean League attacked Argos, which held out thanks to 'a royal force', 
supplied by Demetrius (Plu. Arat. 29. 6); but it added Megalopolis to its 
membership. The main offensive was against Attica and Athens, where 
Aratus once penetrated as far as the Academy. But the Macedonian 
garrisons held firm, and Demetrius entrusted more and more of the de- - 
fence of Attica to Athenian commanders and Athenian troops." 

Under the pressure of these attacks, Demetrius looked for help. He 
made an alliance with Gortyn in Crete, which supplied him with young 
soldiers (some were stationed in Demetrias), for whom no doubt he 
provided pay and maintenance. He made a marriage alliance with the 


7 See Hammond, Ep 591. 

® The losses may have been earlier; see CAH 77 1. 213f. 

74 Plu. Arat. 33. I. 

® For the evidence of inscriptions see Walbank, HM 3. 325ff. 
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Molossian royal housc, taking as his bride Phthia (also known as Chryseis, 
‘The Golden’), daughter of Alexander and Olympias, and this led to the 
joint action of the Epirotes and the Macedonians against the Aetolians, 
who had invaded the Epirote half of Acarnania (see p. 313 above). Ravag- 
ing tactics were employed by both sides; they proved damaging but 
indecisive.” Olympias appealed for help to Hiero of Syracuse, who sent a 
force of Gallic mercenaries; for Syracuse owed a debt to Pyrrhus and 
might need help one day. While Demetrius and the Epirote Alliance were 
engaged against Greek enemies, a new Illyrian power had arisen; for 
Agron, king of the Ardiaei, brought neighbouring tribes into his kingdom 
and began to expand southwards into territory once ruled by Alexander.” 
In 231 Demetrius induced Agron with a payment of money to go to the 
help of an Acarnanian city, Medeon, which was about to fall by siege to 
the Aetolians. Agron’s force of 5,000 Illyrians, conveyed in 100 lembi 
(light warships under oar), appeared unexpectedly at dawn and attacking 
in small mobile units defeated the Aetolians, captured their camp, re- 
moved the loot to the ships and sailed home. Agron was so overjoyed 
that he drank himself literally to death (Plb. 2. 2-4); and his widow, 
Teuta, acted on behalf of Pinnes, a son by a different wife, who was still 
a minor. 

The rash and foolish step of invoking the aid of the fickle Illyrians was 
taken by Demetrius probably because he found himself in a desperate 
situation. The king of the Dardanians, Longarus, conducted a war against 
Demetrius and routed the army of Demetrius in a major battle, which 
was recorded in Trogus, Prologue 28 but not mentioned by Justin." A 
defeat in this war was much more damaging than a number of clashes in 
Greece; for casualties among Macedonian soldiers were heavy, and the 
Dardanians carried off men, women, and children, as well as stock. It is 
likely that it was this war which led Demetrius to turn to Agron; for the 
Ardiaei were at odds with the Dardanians. In 230 Teuta sent an expedi- 
tionary force of the same size south with orders to treat any Greek 
territory as that of an enemy. The Illyrians plundered the coastal plains of 
Elis and Messenia, and on their voyage homewards they put in at a port 
near Phoenice, the richest city in Epirus, which was friendly because of 
the Illyrian action at Medeon against the Aetolians. A garrison of 800 
Gallic mercenaries accepted the proposal of the Illyrians, and joining 
forces they captured the city. 

The Illyrians sent for reinforcements, and the Epirotes mustered all 
their armed forces and reached Phoenice first, only to suffer a severe 


76 Str. 451 probably refers to this Demetrius ravaging the rich plain of Calydon. 

77 App. Illyr. 7; Agron held even ‘parts of Epirus’. 

78 Longarus is named by Livy 31. 28. 2. It seems that Justin inserted instead in his text a 
fictitious account of a Roman embassy visiting Aetolia (28. 1. 5-2. 14). 
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defeat. Joined by 5,000 more men who came overland, the Illyrians 
pillaged northern Epirus, while the Epirotes sent appeals for help to their 
previous enemies, the Aetolian League and the Achaean League. Aeto- 
lian, Achaean, and Epirote troops adopted a defensive position in fear of 
the dreaded Illyrian fighters. Suddenly Teuta ordered the recall; for she 
needed to deploy her forces against the Dardanians. The Illyrian com- 
mander, Scerdilaidas, arranged a truce, the terms being that the Epirotes 
bought back Phoenice and its citizens, and the Illyrians sailed away with 
the slaves and the other loot. But the Epirotes (and the Acarnanians in 
the Epirotic sector) were so afraid of another raid that they deserted their 
new allies, made alliance with Teuta, and so rejoined Macedonia." The 
only winners were the Illyrians; but while they were based on the coast 
near Phoenice they overreached themselves by attacking Italian shipping 
and kidnapping and killing Italians. Rome sent envoys to Teuta. She 
replied that her country intended no ill to Rome, but that piracy was a 
private business and not a public concen; and on the way back a 
Roman envoy was killed, allegedly on Teuta's order. 

The weakness of Macedonia was apparent from the decisions of the 
Epirotes first to turn to the two Greek Leagues and then to the Illyrians 
rather than to ask Demetrius for assistance. That was partly due to a 
change of regime in Epirus. In 234 Olympias died of grief, and perhaps in 
232 her daughter Deidameia was murdered in Ambracia. The only adult 
survivors of the Aeacid house being Phthia, wife of Demetrius, and 
Nereis, wife of Hiero's successor, Gelo of Syracuse, the Epirotes declared 
themselves republicans and formed a closer federal system, known as the 
'Apeirotai', which we may call the ‘Epirote League'.?! The anti-royalist 
sentiments of part at least of the Epirotes weakened their alignment with 
Macedonia. In spring 229 Demetrius died a natural death, leaving a son 
by Phthia, Philip, then nine years old. During his reign Macedonia had 
declined further in power vis-à-vis the Greek Leagues, the Illyrians, and 
the Dardanians, and it was a sign of economic weakness that he coined 
only in bronze. 


5. Rome in Illyris and Antigonus Doson in Greece 


When Demetrius died leaving a young son, Philip, ‘the first men of [the] 
Macedones, fearing a lack of leadership (anarchia), bring in for them- 
selves (epagontai) Antigonus, the dead man's cousin, and giving him 
Philip's mother in marriage they called him at first 'guardian and general’ 


7 See Hammond, Ep 117f. with Fig. 29(c) and 595-7. 

8? Plb., 2. 8: App. Hyr. 7; Dio fr, 49; Zonar. 8. 19. These accounts are discussed in 
Hammond, ‘IRM’ 5 n. 16. 

£! See Hammond, Ep sgif.. 648 f. A common citizenship had not existed previously. 
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(epitropon kai stratégon) and then, when they found him moderate and 
public-spirited, “king”.’ The source of this passage in Plutarch’s Life of 
Aemilius Paullus was in all probability Polybius, who was certainly aware 
of Macedonian procedure. ‘The first men of [the] Macedones’ were those 
ranking first in the order of precedence under Demetrius, and I take it 
that they introduced into the Assembly of Macedones? Antigonus as 
their recommended 'guardian and general'. Indeed Antigonus was known 
thereafter as 'Antigonus the Guardian'. Because Plutarch was interested 
in the position of Antigonus, he omitted to say that the Assembly elected 
Philip king; but that is to be inferred from the statement that Antigonus 
was made ‘guardian’, i.e. of the young king.® In a similar manner Justin 
had Antigonus ‘given as guardian’ (‘tutor’) to Philip. We have seen such 
an appointment in 359, when Amyntas was elected king and Philip, his 
uncle, was appointed 'guardian'. In addition Antigonus was appointed 
‘general’, i.e. commander of the King's Army.™ The first men of the 
Macedones associated this appointment with the hand of Phthia in mar- 
riage; similarly, when Ptolemy Alorites was appointed guardian of Per- 
diccas III, he was already married to the sister of Perdiccas. After an inter- 
val, during which Antigonus proved his worth, he was elected king in 
place of his ward; similarly Philip was elected king c.356. Justin had his 
suspicions: ‘having taken his ward's mother in marriage, Antigonus 
works to have himself constituted king' (28. 3. 9). As in previous in- 
stances when great dangers threatened, the Macedonians maintained 
their traditional procedure of appointing as king the son of the deceased 
king at a young age; and indeed even in the womb in 323. 

When Demetrius died, Rome was mounting a very powerful offensive 
in response to the attitude of Teuta, but without any warning to her.9 
Unaware of Rome's preparations, she sent out an even larger fleet in 
spring 229. It headed for Corcyra, but detached a squadron which called 
at Dyrrachium (the name which Rome used for Epidamnus) for watering, 
killed the unsuspecting guards and nearly captured the city. The fleet 
united at Corcyra and laid siege to the city. Envoys from Dyrrachium, 
Apollonia, and Corcyra appealed for help not to the Epirote League, 


® The word epagontai means not that they elected him, but that they introduced him to 
the Assembly as their choice (see LSJ s.v. Anaya Il 2). 

*! Antigonus is named ‘the Guardian’ in Athen. 6. 251 d, quoting Phylarchus: Paus. 2. 
8. 4; 6. 16. 3: 7. 7. 4; 8. 8. 11; and Livy 40. 54. 5, following Polybius. For the meaning of 
epitropos see Hammond, 'SMO'. 

** We may compare the position of Polyperchon as epimelétés ton basileón kai stratégón 
(Diod. 18. 48. 4); see Hammond, 'SMO' 159. 

35 They had no children; that they reared none in order not to create rivals (so FGrH 260 
(Porphyry) F 3 (14)) scems unlikely. 

For this campaign see Hammond, ‘IRM’ and HM 3. 334f. with references to other 
views, some matters still being controversial. The ancient sources are Plb. 2. 9-12, App. 
Illyr. 7-8, Dio fr. 49, Zonar. 8. 19; they are evaluated in ‘IRM’ 5 n. 16. 
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which, like the Epirote part of Acarnania and Macedonia, was in alliance 
with Teuta, but to the Aetolian League and the Achaean League. A 
naval action followed off Paxi, in which the Illyrians, reinforced by seven 
Acarnanian warships, won a victory by ingenious tactics; for they lashed 
together four of their small ships, offered them to be rammed and then 
landed their numerous marines on the ramming quadrireme or quin- 
quereme. Corcyra surrendered. An Illyrian garrison, commanded by De- 
metrius of Pharos, a Syracusan colony absorbed into Teuta's realm, 
occupied the city. The Illyrian fleet then returned to Dyrrachium and laid 
siege to it. 

At this moment, in summer 229, Rome delivered her unheralded offen- 
sive. Her fleet of 200 large ships, carrying marines, crossed to Corcyra. 
Demetrius, having negotiated in advance, now surrendered the Illyrian 
garrison. Rome received Corcyra into ‘friendship’ (PIb. 2. 11. 8, philia). 
Sailing to Apollonia, which placed itself under Roman protection (epi- 
tropé), the fleet joined a Roman army of 2,000 cavalry and 20,000 infan- 
try, which had been transported by a second fleet. The next objéctive was 
the relief of Dyrrachium, which placed itself under Roman trust (pisris). 
The army then turned inland, defeated the southernmost tribes of the 
Ardiaei, and received into friendship (philia) the Parthini and the Atin- 
tani (App. Illyr. 7 for the nominative form), while the fleet sailed north to 
capture some coastal cities, relieve Issa (another Syracusan colony) from 
siege by the Illyrians and receive it into Roman trust (pistis)." Some of 
the Illyrians besieging Issa, probably Teuta among them, escaped to a 
stronghold above Rhizon (Kotor), and remained on the defensive. 

Secret preparation, unheralded attack and powerful forces enabled 
Rome to shatter the scattered forces of the Illyrians, before their allies — 
Acarnanians, Epirotes, and Macedonians — could intervene, should they 
wish to do so. While the main force returned to Italy, Demetrius of 
Pharos was appointed ruler on Rome's behalf of Pharos and some sub- 
jugated Illyrian tribes, and one consul wintered at Dyrrachium in order to 
organize and safeguard the area of Rome's protectorate. In spring 228 
Teuta opened negotiations and accepted Rome's terms: to pay an in- 
demnity, evacuate Illyris, except for a few districts, and not sail beyond 
Lissus with more than two warships (/embr). In return Rome recognized 
Pinnes as ruler of a reduced Ardiaean kingdom and regarded him as a 
friend (App. /llyr. 7 philos). One aim of Roman policy was to retaliate 
and to confine the Ardiaean monarchy to its original homeland. To this 
end Demetrius of Pharos was to act as a buffer state; and in the south he 
probably ruled the defeated Ardiaean tribes in the region of Scodra and 
Lissus. 


87 That these were formal agreements is argued in HM 3. 601 ff. 
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Rome's chief aim was entirely different; to establish her authority in an 
area which had never been subject to Teuta and to acquire Corcyra. The 
area consisted of the coastal plain, controlled mainly by two wealthy 
Greek city-states, Dyrrachium and Apollonia, and the territories of two 
Illyrian tribes, the Parthini on either side of the long valley of the 
Genusus (Shkumbi) and the Atintani on the north of the Parthini and 
extending into the basin north of Lake Lychnitis (Ochrid).? This area 
had particular values. It exerted a stranglehold on the economy of what 
is now central Albania, because it provided the winter pastures for the 
transhumant flocks of sheep and other stock of the region, and because 
Dyrrachium and Apollonia were the only harbours on this stretch of 
coast. It afforded a strong base for any future operations by Rome in the 
Balkans. It cut Epirus off from the Ardiaean kingdom, and it cut Mace- 
donia off from any direct contact with the Ardiaean kingdom, thus 
making it difficult for the alliance between these three to become effec- 
tive. Rome tried to strengthen her defence of the area by conscripting 
and training men from the cities within the protectorate; and she relied 
on her undisputed seapower to send troops from Italy, should they be 
needed. She included Corcyra in the protectorate, as an advanced base 
for her fleet, which would now control the approaches to the lower 
Adriatic Sea. And in the north she had received the island and city of Issa 
into her trust.9? 

Having made these arrangements, Rome sent envoys to the Aetolian 
League and the Achaean League, which had fought against the Illyrians 
at Paxi, and informed them of her actions and her settlement with Teuta. 
Soon afterwards she sent envoys to Athens and Corinth. Athens admitted 
the envoys to the Eleusinian Mysteries, and Corinth made Romans eligi- 
ble to compete in the Isthmian Games, hitherto open only to Greek 
competitors. On the other hand, Rome made no diplomatic approach to 
the neighbours of the protectorate, namely the Macedonian kingdom, 
which included the east side of Lake Lychnitis, and the Epirote League, 
which came close to the territory of Apollonia and faced Corcyra across 
a narrow channel. Nor did they approach Rome. 

The presence of so formidable a foreign power and the establishment 
of its authority on Balkan soil could not but alarm Macedonia and Epirus. 
Fortune indeed, as Polybius was often to stress, had favoured Rome; for 
the deaths of Agron, Demetrius, and Olympias with the collapse of 
the Molossian monarchy had weakened Ardiaea, Macedonia, and Epirus 
shortly before the Roman intervention. Macedonia was harassed also by 
the Dardanians, who were an immediate menace. On the other hand, the 


88 For their position see Hammond, Ep 600, 'IRM' 8, and an article forthcoming in JRS 


79 (1989). 


7? For Issa see Dio fr. 19 and Zonar. 8. 19. 
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Aetolian League and the Achaean League were protected by Rome from 
further trouble, it seemed, with the Illyrians, and they may have hoped 
for the help of the Roman navy and army, if the need should arise. 

The first actions taken by Antigonus Doson (to use one of his nick- 
names)” were apparently against the Dardanians and the Thessalians, 
and they were successful (Just. 28. 3. 14). It seems that the Aetolian 
League had made some inroads into southern Achaea Phthiotis in the 
reign of Demetrius, and that at his death some cities of central Thessaly 
tried to join the league, but were reduced by Antigonus Doson. It is 
probable that he settled some Macedonians and Macedonian sympath- 
izers in the very fertile valley of the upper Enipeus (see p. 348 below). He 
won a victory over a band of Aetolians and captured Cytinium in Doris, 
which lay on the inland route into Phocis.?! These successes dissuaded 
some (unnamed) allies from seceding. But they were offset by events 
further south. The Boeotian League and the Phocian League entered into 
alliance with the Achaean League, and Athens bribed the commander of 
the garrisons to hand over the Piraeus,” Munychia, Sunium, and Salamis 
for a sum of 120 talents; and Aegina threw off Macedonian control and 
joined the Achaean League. In the Peloponnese Argos, Phlius, and 
Hermione entered the Achaean League, their dictators resigning volun- 
tarily. However, the expansion of the Achaean League led in 228 to a rift 
with the Aetolian League, which made peace with Antigonus and sided 
with the king of Sparta, Cleomenes, against Achaea (Plb. 2. 45. 1-2). 
This was the nadir of Antigonus Gonatas' policy in Greece. But the dis- 
engagement of Macedonia from the Greek mainland states south of 
Thessaly saved her the continual expenditure of men and money and 
enabled her to develop her power elsewhere; and it was obvious that the 
Greek city-states were too busy quarrelling with one another to constitute 
any threat to Macedonia. 

It was probably at this time, late in 228, that Antigonus Doson was 
elected king in place of Philip?? and had to defend a change of policy by 
addressing a rebellious meeting of the Assembly of Macedones in front of 
the palace (probably at Pella). This at least is the best explanation of a 
colourful passage in Justin (28. 3. 11-16). Facing the Assembly without 


99 Others were ‘the Guardian’ and ‘Fatty’ (Physcus), used to distinguish him from Anti- 
gonus I and Antigonus II. ‘Doson’ should mean ‘about to give’, implying a postponement or 
failure to give. 

?! For Thessaly see Walbank, HM 3. 338f.; and for Cytinium Frontin. 2. 6. 5. 

7? Paus. 2. 8. 6; Plu. Arat. 34. 5-6. The garrison troops were presumably mercenaries at 
this time. 

% For the date Plb. 2. 45. 2 epitropeuonti gives a terminus post quem, and Plb. 20. 5. 7 
epitropeusas, referring to the time after the death of Demetrius, may indicate that he was no 
longer guardian early in 227 (pace Walbank in HM 3. 334 with n. 6 and S. Dow and C. F. 
Edson in Harv. Stud. 48 (1937)). 
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his Bodyguards, Antigonus threw his diadem and his purple robe into 
the crowd as a gesture of abdication, recounted his achievements, and 
claimed that he had restored the reputation of the Macedonians. When 
the Assembly asked him to retain the diadem, he accepted, but only on 
condition that the promoters of the rebellion were handed over for 
punishment. We are reminded of rebellious meetings of the Assembly at 
Opis in 324 and at Triparadeisus in 321.?* 

In 227 Antigonus launched his new policy, which was to develop 
Macedonia's seapower, obtain naval bases in the Gulf of Iasus, and 
control the immediate hinterland in Caria. In this he succeeded, thanks to 
co-operation with a local dynast, Olympichus of Alinda, further inland, 
who had taken advantage of the confusion created by the wars of Attalus 
and Antiochus Hierax (see p. 316 above); and he was able to exert his 
influence with the shrine at Labraunda in Caria, and with Samos and 
Priene.” He may have planned to challenge the seapower of Ptolemy III, 
the subsidizer of resistance to Macedonia in Greece, and then to gain 
control of the Hellespont, from which he could put pressure on Athens 
and other Greek states. But, like Epaminondas in 363, he seems to have 
turned his attention primarily to events in the Peloponnese, and when he 
intervened there in 224 he left Olympichus acting as his 'general' in Asia. 

The fighting between the Greek states in the Peloponnese led Aratus to 
make a secret and indirect approach to Antigonus through two politicians 
of Megalopolis in 226 and then a direct approach in 225, when Ptolemy 
III was subsidizing Sparta against the Achaean League and Sparta had 
won conspicuous successes. An agreement between the Achaean League 
and Antigonus was finally concluded in spring 224, by which time Sparta 
held Argos, the Argolic peninsula, Phlius, Cleonae, and Corinth and was 
threatening Sicyon. The Achaean League entered into alliance with Anti- 
gonus, elected him hégemdén by land and sea of the joint forces, gave him 
the right to summon a meeting of the Achaean League Assembly, under- 
took not to approach any other king without Antigonus' permission, sent 
hostages to Pella as a security, and agreed to provide rations and pay for 
the army of Antigonus in the first year of this treaty of alliance, which it 
was agreed was to be renewed annually.” The high price was an indica- 
tion of the Achaeans' need and of Antigonus' bargaining power. 

% For the tumult outside the palace compare Curt. 10. 8. 16, the gesture of abdication 
10. 8. 20, the account of achievements Arr. An. 7. 9. 6f. Justin's terms for the Assembly — 
‘vulgus’ and ‘populus’ — are the Latin equivalents of plethos at Babylon (Diod. 18. 4. 3) and 
of the King's Army at Triparadeisus (Arr. Succ. F 1, 32-3 and Polyaen. 4. 6. 4), on which 
see my article in Zu Alexander d. Gr. 627 ff. The source used here by Trogus was probably 
Phylarchus of Athens, who was critical of Macedonia. 

Trogus, Prologue 28 ‘Cariam subjecit' may be an exaggeration, but we do not know 
how long he was there; see Plb. 20. 5. 11 and Waibank ad loc., giving various views of 


Antigonus' policy and the relevant inscriptions. 
96 Plu. Arat. 38. 9; 42. 3; 45. 2; Plb. 4. 85. 3. 
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As the Aetolian League, though neutral, refused to let Antigonus 
march through Thermopylae, he ferried his army across to Euboea and 
then to Boeotia, and marched along the Road of Towers (avoiding 
Attica)?" to Pegae in the Megarid, where he met Aratus, general of the 
Achaean League, and other officials of the League. The oaths were taken 
to the treaty of alliance, and it was agreed that Megara should be trans- 
ferred from the Achaean League to the Boeotian League (which was 
loyal to Macedonia). Antigonus commanded '20,000 Macedonians, being 
infantry, and 1,400 cavalry' (Plu. Arat. 43. 1, the cavalry were evidently 
partly non-Macedonian), but he was held up by the Spartan defences at 
the Isthmus of Corinth. Unable to break his way through, he was pre- 
paring to take his army to Perachora for transportation to Sicyon, when 
news arrived that a rising was planned at Argos. Aratus sailed with 1,500 
Macedonian soldiers to Epidaurus in order to proceed to Argos. But 
while he was on his way, the people rose with the help of Achaean troops 
sent from Sicyon and confined the pro-Spartan troops to the citadel. 
Cleomenes, the Spartan king, sent a relief force, and on its defeat he 
withdrew his army by night from Corinth and broke his way into Argos. 
Antigonus occupied Corinth and garrisoned Acrocorinth, and he then 
advanced on Argos. ‘When Cleomenes saw Antigonus with the phalanx 
descending from the heights towards the plain and the cavalry riding 
smoothly towards the city, he despaired of victory’ (Plu. Cleorn. 21. 8), 
made good his escape and withdrew into Laconia. Antigonus took over 
Tegea and let his Macedonians plunder Orchomenus and Mantinea, be- 
fore he withdrew and billeted his men in winter quarters at Sicyon and 
Corinth. 

During the fifty-five years which had passed since the first invasion by 
the Gauls Macedonia had been slow to recover, and this was the first time 
that a Macedonian field army had taken the offensive in Greece since the 
reign of Demetrius I. The size of the field army now, if we allow for a 
small contingent stationed in Macedonia, was comparable to that of the 
year 334, but appreciably less than that of the years before the Battle of 
Ipsus (see p. 289 above.)"* Its quality was high. Cleomenes was so im- 
pressed by the élite corps of ‘Whiteshields’ (Leukaspides), comparable to 
Alexander's 'Silvershields', that he armed and trained 2,000 Spartans with 
Macedonian equipment during the winter (Plu. Cleom. 23. 2). Meanwhile 
Antigonus initiated a new policy. He created a coalition (symmachia) 
of allies (first mentioned in Plb. 2. 54. 4), which soon consisted of 
*Achaeans' (members of the Achaean League), 'Phocians, Macedonians, 
Boeotians, Acarnanians, and Thessalians' (Plb. 4. 9. 4). Each ally elected 


7 See Hammond, Studies 417 ff. and J. Ober, AJA 91 (1987) 591 ff. 
% In 302 Cassander had 29,000 men apart from the 6,000 Macedonians who had deserted 
to Demetrius. 
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representatives to sit on a Council of Allies, and this Council elected 
Antigonus Aegemón, probably for life. As hégemdn he had the right to 
summon troops from any ally and he was commander of the allied forces 
in the field. The Council voted on the admission of new members and on 
matters of policy; but on questions of peace and war, and perhaps on 
some other questions, the decision was taken not by the Council, but by 
each individual ally.?? 

The policy of Antigonus in forming this Coalition of Allies was the 
antithesis of Macedonia's past policy of repression, carried out by garri- 
sons and/or dictators and minority governments. The Coalition stood for 
the liberty of its individual members, which was probably stated in the 
traditional form of freedom from garrison and tribute, and enjoyment of 
political independence and territorial integrity (as in Plb. 4. 25. 7). The 
principle of equality among the allies was manifest in the fact that Mace- 
donia was on a level with Phocis, for instance, whereas in the past when 
a coalition of states had been formed on Macedonian initiative (e.g. in 
337, 318, and 302) Macedonia had not been a member state. It was an 
accident of Greek political development that all the original members, 
except Macedonia, were federal states; membership was certainly open to 
individual city-states also. The coalition was formed to wage war against 
Cleomenes of Sparta, and stress was laid on 'traditional polities and laws', 
because Cleomenes had made revolutionary changes in Laconia and else- 
where. It was thus a military coalition for a specific purpose; but it could 
develop into a coalition for peace and progress under the personal leader- 
ship of a Macedonian king in the Greek world, and it was probably with 
this hope that Epirus and Acarnania, in no way threatened by Sparta, 
became members at the outset. 

Cleomenes, being subsidized by Ptolemy III, increased his army with 
large numbers of mercenaries and attacked Megalopolis early in 223, but 
he avoided confrontation with Antigonus, who consolidated his position 
in Arcadia, placed garrisons in Orchomenus and Heraea, and sent his 
Macedonian troops home for the winter." During their absence Cleo- 
menes captured Megalopolis, expelled the population, razed the build- 
ings, and carried off loot valued by Polybius at 300 talents (2. 62. 11-63. 
4); and he then went on to ravage far and wide as far as the walls of 
Argos, thus revealing the weakness of the troops of the Peloponnesian 
allies, in the main being those of the Achaean League. Everything de- 
pended on the Macedonians. 

Antigonus returned in early summer 222 with the following cavalry and 
infantry: 300 Macedonian cavalry and 13,000 Macedonian infantry (being 


99 See Walbank, HM 3. 351ff., and Errington, GM 165f., who dates the creation of the 
coalition to 222. 
100 Plb. 2. 54. 5-14. 
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10,000 phalangites and 3,000 ‘peltasts’), 1,000 Agrianian infantry, 1,000 
Gallic infantry, 300 mercenary cavalry, and 3,000 mercenary infantry. He 
probably brought so small a force of Macedonian cavalry because he 
foresaw the need to break a defensive position in hilly country. The 
13,000 Macedonian infantry were fewer than he had brought in 224. They 
included the 3,000 crack troops, previously called Hypaspists and now 
called Peltasts, organized in three brigades, of which two had the names 
"Whiteshields' and 'Bronzeshields' (Plu. Cleom. 23. 2; Plb. 2. 66. 5). 
Agrianians served regularly in Macedonian armies. The Gauls were re- 
cruited probably from Gallic communities settled within Macedonia; for 
they were not mercenaries. The nationalities of the mercenary troops 
accompanying Antigonus were not stated by Polybius (some were Cre- 
tans). The forces of the rest of the allies were as follows: of the Achaean 
League 300 cavalry and 3,000 ‘picked infantry’, of Megalopolis 1,000 
infantry equipped with Macedonian bronze shields by Antigonus (their 
city having been sacked), of the Boeotian League 200 cavalry and 2,000 
infantry, of the Epirote League fifty cavalry and 1,000 infantry, of the 
Acarnanian League fifty cavalry and 1,000 infantry. Finally there were 
1,600 Illyrian infantry under the command of Demetrius of Pharos. Al- 
though Polybius said that the Illyrians were part of ‘the allies’, it seems 
that they were not members of the Coalition of Allies, but were rather 
allies of Antigonus.!?! The Macedonian army and the accompanying 
Illyrians numbered some 20,000, as compared with the Greek allies’ con- 
tnbution of 8,600. Cleomenes mustered 20,000 men (Plb. 2. 65. 6-7); 
some of these were mercenaries, for whom Ptolemy III had provided pay, 
but shortly before the decisive battle Cleomenes learnt that Ptolemy was 
stopping the subsidy at the request of Antigonus. He had to fight while he 
could still produce some pay. 

Cleomenes stationed his main force at Sellasia, where a valley was 
pinched between two hills, of which he had fortified the upper part with 
palisades and ditches for defensive purposes. He placed his best infantry 
on the eastern hill, Olympus, his cavalry and a few mercenaries in the 
narrow valley-bottom where the road ran, and a less strong force of 
infantry on the western hill, Euas. Antigonus as commander-in-chief 
showed great skill. From a concealed position occupied at night 1,000 
Bronzeshields and 1,600 Illyrians emerged to attack the enemy on Euas, 
and, fighting in a formation of alternate Macedonian and Illyrian sections, 
despite the incompetence of the Achaean troops who were slow to move 
in support, they carried the hill and routed their opponents. There was 
hard fighting between the two phalanxes on Olympus, but the Mace- 


101 See Walbank, C 1.273-5, for the forces. I am not convinced by the arguments of S. 
Le Bohec in L'Hiyrie 203-8, that the Illyrians were members of the Coalition of Allies. 
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donian phalanx in double depth (at thirty-two men) and in close forma- 
tion, using its superior weight and presenting a hedge of pike-points, 
drove the Spartans off their strong position (Plb. 2. 69. 9). Meanwhile in 
the valley the Spartan cavalry was losing ground. The whole army fled.!? 
The power of Sparta was broken; for 'it was said that only 200 of the 
6,000 Lacedaemonians survived’ (Plu. Cleom. 28 fin.) Cleomenes and 
his Friends escaped to Egypt. 

According to Polybius, who was no pro-Macedonian, ‘Antigonus treat- 
ed the Lacedaemonians in all respects with great generosity and humanity 
and restored their ancestral constitution’ (Plb. 2. 70. 1), the latter 
being a preliminary to Sparta being made a member of the Coalition of 
Allies (Plb. 4. 9. 6 in view of the context). Meanwhile Antigonus ap- 
pointed as his representative in the city a Boeotian called Brachylles 
(20. 5. 12 as epistatés). A few days after the battle, news arrived that the 
Illyrians had invaded Macedonia and were ravaging the country. Anti- 
gonus and his forces hastened homewards. On the way he restored ‘the 
ancestral constitution' at Tegea, and he attended the Nemean festival at 
Argos, where every conceivable honour was bestowed on him by the 
members of the Alliance. On arrival in Macedonia he caught the Illyrians 
within the country and defeated them in a pitched battle. In the heat of 
the battle he overstrained himself, vomited blood, and died not long 
afterwards, probably early in 221. He was in his early forties. 

Antigonus Doson died when his fame was assured. He had vindicated 
the reputation of Macedonian arms by defeating Dardanians, Illyrians, 
and Spartans, and he had carried to success the policy of establishing a 
liberal Coalition of Allies, in which Macedonia was one state among 
many states of the Greek mainland. Had he lived, he might have brought 
the Aetolian League into the coalition and presented a united front of 
Macedonia and Greece to what he must have regarded as a menace, the 
Roman control of Corcyra and central Albania. The Macedonian Assem- 
bly had been wise to promote him from being guardian of Philip to be 
king; for he had reversed the process of decline. But there was still much 
to do, especially in the economic field, where his coinage, only in bronze, 
was a weak competitor. Antigonus advertised the success of the Alliance 


102 The best account of the battle is Walbank's in HM 3. 357ff. 

19 This must have been in one part of the battleground (Walbank limited it to the 
phalanx in C 1. 287); it is probably an exaggeration as Plutarch's qualification /egousi 
suggests. Just. 28. 4. 9 gave 4,000 survivors; he may refer to Spartans only. 

A similar judgement appears in Plu. Cleom. 30. 1, probably drawn from Polybius, 
since Plutarch's citation of Phylarchus suggests a change of source; but see Walbank, C 1. 
287. The moderation of Antigonus was no doubt one reason for the Spartans paying 
honours to Antigonus (Plb. 5. 9. 8-10). 

105 Had they been Ardiaei or Dardanians, Polybius would have named them; as it is, they 
were perhaps of the group called the Autariatac. 
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in a dedication of spoils at Delos, carrying the inscription: 'King Anti- 
gonus, son of King Demetrius, and [Macedones] and the Allies from the 
battle at Sellasia to Apollo’ (SIG 518). 

Here the Macedonian state (defined as king and Macedones; see p. 166 
above) came first because Antigonus was héegemón, and the Allies follow- 
ed, as in the formula 'the Athenians and the Allies' in the Second 
Athenian Alliance. The gratitude of the Allies was shown in various 
ways. Mantinea was refounded with the name Antigonea, Antigonus 
being acclaimed as its founder (ktistés), saviour, and benefactor, and 
Aratus as its colonizer (oikistés). At Sicyon a festival ‘Antigoneia’ was 
instituted on behalf of the Achaean League by Aratus, and at Histiaea 
in Euboea another such; and an altar was set up to him at Epidaurus. 
Tribute was paid to hm after his death by the Eleans who dedicated at 
Olympia statues of ‘Hellas crowning Antigonus the Guardian of Philip, 
son of Demetrius, and with the other hand Philip himself’ (Paus. 6. 16. 3). 


106 See. F. Papazoglou in AM 3. 195f. and Tod, GHI 123, where the full formula in line 8 
is ‘the Athenians and the allies of the Athenians’ but the usual formula is ‘the Athenians 
and the allies’, as in lines 18, 20, 49, and 57. 


XIII 


PHILIP V'S POLICY IN GREECE AND HIS 
WARS WITH ROME 221-196 


I. Aetolian aggression and Philip's success in Greece 


The accession of Philip and his early years coincided with a period of 
change in the Macedonian states. On the murder of Seleucus III (225- 
223) a near relative, Achaeus, took command of the King's Army in 
Phrygia and was encouraged by the troops to become king, but he stood 
down in favour of Seleucus' brother, Antiochus III, a man twenty years 
old. There followed in 222-220 a revolt of the upper satrapies, where a 
pretender issued coins as 'king', even occupying Seleuceia-on-the-Tigris. 
When this was suppressed Achaeus revolted, probably on some under- 
standing with Ptolemy IV, and assumed the diadem as king of the Seleu- 
cid realm.! His revolt lasted until 213. In 221 Ptolemy IV Philopator 
succeeded Ptolemy III, and Antiochus invaded Coele-Syria then and 
again in 219 and 218. His advance was halted at Raphia in southernmost 
Palestine in 217, when his army of 68,000 men was utterly defeated by 
Ptolemy's army of 75,000 men, including 20,000 native Egyptians equip- 
ped as phalangites.? Peace in this the Fourth Syrian War was made on the 
status quo ante, except that Antiochus held Seleuceia-in-Syria. During 
these eventful years Rhodes acted as the leading Aegean seapower against 
Byzantium, which, in order to pay danegeld to the Gauls of Tylis, was 
exacting tolls from ships passing through the straits. Helped by Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, and other allies Rhodes forced Byzantium to yield, 
although Byzantium was supported by Attalus of Pergamum and Achaeus. 
In 217 Attalus extended his territories northwards and became the strong- 
est state in western Asia Minor.* 

Antigonus Doson died at the very moment when the Aetolian League 
might have agreed willy-nilly to enter the Coalition of Allies, which is 
known by modern scholars as ‘the Symmachy', a term which will be used 
hereafter. He left not only an account of his administration for the 
Assembly, but also his recommended provision for arrangements during 
the minority of Philip, who was only sixteen. He hoped thereby 'to leave 


! Plb. 4. 48. 12. 
? See B. Bar-Kochva, The Seleucid Army (Cambridge. 1976) 128-41. 
> Plb. 5. 77. 2-78. 6. 
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no opening for dissension at court' (Plb. 4. 87. 7). He had no more 
foresight than King Lear. The Assembly unwisely accepted his recom- 
mendations. Several Friends, headed by Apelles, were elected as guard- 
ians; Leontius was appointed commander of the Peltasts, Alexander 
controller of the Court (including the Bodyguard and the Royal Pages), 
Megaleas in charge of the Secretariat, and Taurion in charge of Pelopon- 
nesian affairs. The five named Friends split into two rival groups. No 
single person was either ‘manager’ of the kingdom or ‘general’ of the 
King's Army. For a year or more the administration was haphazard.* 

The Dardanians and other neighbours in the north and the Aetolian 
League in the south seized their chance, the former making attacks on 
Macedonia and the latter letting its raiding forces loose by land and sea 
on Macedonia's allies — Achaea, Acarnania, Epirus, Cephallenia, and 
Arcadia — and even on its own ally, Messenia. In 221 the Achaean gen- 
eral and Taurion replied with a small operation in Arcadia; and in 220, 
when the Achaean League called up its levy, the incompetence of Aratus 
led to a defeat, and the Aetolians, ravaging Sicyonia on the way, marched 
home through the Isthmus of Corinth. Attempts by the Achaean League 
to persuade some members of the Symmachy to declare war on Aetolia 
individually failed. The Symmachy itself was in paralysis; its Council had 
not been convened.’ 

In summer 220 Philip, coming of age, took command. He defeated the 
Dardanians first. Meanwhile two fleets of Illyrian privateers, commanded 
by Demetrius of Pharos and an Ardiaean prince, Scerdilaidas, joined the 
Aetolians. One fleet raided the coasts of Achaea and Messenia and then 
the Cyclades; and the marines of Scerdilaidas and the Aetolian army 
destroyed Cynaetha, an inland city of Arcadia. But Scerdilaidas was 
cheated of his share in the loot and transferred his alliance to Macedonia 
on the promise of an annua] payment (Plb. 4. 29. 4—7). The other Illyrian 
fleet raided the Cyclades; and when they came to Cenchreae and wanted 
to transport their warships to Lechaeum, Taurion bought the services of 
Demetrius and his fleet (4. 19. 7-9). 

In late summer Philip and the Macedonian field army reached Corinth 
(4. 22. 2). Having been appointed hegerón of the Symmachy, he called a 
meeting of the Council, over which he presided. Complaints were lodged 
against Aetolia, and the Councillors unanimously voted to declare war on 
Aetolia in the name of the Symmachy (the war came to be known with 
the Latin term for ally as the ‘Social War’): Delphi was to be freed from 
Aetolian control, and states wishing to leave the Aetolian League were to 


* [n 323 the Assembly had appointed only one guardian, Philip Arrhidaeus and had made 
Perdiccas ‘manager’ and ‘general’; see p. 240 above. I differ from Walbank. C 1. 536, who 
made the five named persons 'guardians', because I do not find this meaning in Plb. 4. 87. 7. 

5 Just. 29. 1. 10-11; Trogus, Prologue 29; Plb. 4. 3-13; 25-6. 
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be helped to do so. It now lay with each member state to decide whether 
to undertake the war or not. But the timing was most unfortunate, it now 
being autumn; for if a state decided for war, it might face alone an 
onslaught from Aetolia, because the army of the Symmachy would not be 
mustered until the next campaigning season. Most states temporized; 
Sparta joined Aetolia, invaded the Argolid, and declared war on the 
Achaean League (4. 36. 4—6). The diplomatic initiative lay with Aetolia 
during the winter months. 

Philip had also to look to the West. There the Roman settlement of 228 
(see p. 320f. above) was near collapse. Demetrius, ruler of Pharos and the 
region of Scodra, had deserted Rome, married the mother of Pinnes, and 
become the effective leader of the Ardiaei. He broke the treaty between 
the Ardiaei and Rome by sending fleets south of Lissus, and while Rome 
was engaged in her wars with the Gauls (225-222) he detached the 
Atintani from the Roman protectorate (App. /ilyr. 8) and thereby opened 
the direct line of communication with Macedonia. As an ally of Anti- 
gonus Doson, he brought Illyrian troops to Sellasia in 222; but then in 220 
he played pirate together with the Aetolians against the interest of 
Macedonia, but after the quarrel over the loot he joined Taurion and 
acted on the Macedonian side. When he returned late in 220, he ravaged 
the territory of ‘the states in Illyris subject to Rome’ (Plb. 3. 16. 3). 

Should Philip become an ally of Demetrius? At present Demetrius was 
a buffer between Macedonia and the Roman zone, and if Demetrius 
could expel the Romans, that would be in the interest of Macedonia. 
There was a further advantage in alliance with the Ardiaei: whereas 
Philip had no naval forces and no naval base on the west coast of Greece, 
the fleets of the Ardiaei operated freely in western waters and, by joining 
the forces of the Symmachy, they could defeat the small Aetolian navy 
and encircle Aetolia by sea. On the other hand, to continue in alliance 
with Demetrius, even an inactive alliance, was to earn the disapproval of 
Rome. During the winter Philip arranged that thirty lembi of the fleet of 
Scerdilaidas would operate in 219 against Aetolia (4. 29. 7). 

In 219 Philip marched through Epirus, captured Ambracus, the naval 
base of Ambracia (the city itself was held by an Aetolian garrison), 
ravaged the western lowlands of Aetolia, and captured Oeniadae, a well- 
equipped naval base. His field army of 800 cavalry, 5,000 Peltasts, and 
10,000 phalangites, accompanied by troops from Epirus and Acarnania, 
was more than a match for any Aetolian army in a set battle. All was 
ready for the fleet of Scerdilaidas. Meanwhile Aetolian raiding parties 
had gone as far as Pieria, where Dium was looted, and two districts of 
Achaea. Philip was not diverted by these raids from his main purpose. It 
was the news of an impending invasion by the Dardanians which made 
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him march back, and as he was about to cross from Actium to Epirus he 
met Demetrius who reported the capture of Pharos by Rome. 

Rome had prepared in secret a fleet and army, probably of the same 
size as in 229. Demetrius just had time to throw a garrison into Dimal- 
lum, a city regarded as impregnable, on the side of the plain east of 
Apollonia; to kill pro-Roman politicians in other cities; and to take 6,000 
select troops to hold Pharos. The Roman forces took Dimallum by storm 
in a week, received the submission of other states, and sailing to Pharos 
defeated the Illyrians and captured the city, but not Demetrius, who 
escaped in a lembus and reached Philip at Actium. On returning to 
Rome, the consul was granted a triumph. This shows that he had carried 
out the aim of the Senate, which was merely to reaffirm the Roman 
protectorate and capture Pharos.’ There was no move against Scerdilai- 
das and the Ardiaean kingdom on the mainland. The Senate may have 
foreseen the probability of war with Carthage. 

Demetrius was welcomed by Philip as an ally and became a member of 
his court. Philip knew now that Rome could be expelled from Illyris only 
by force; but the position in Greece and on his northern frontiers was far 
too unstable for him to undertake a major campaign in Illyris. Yet the 
time might come when his position was stronger, and then Illyrian help 
would be most valuable. At the moment Rome's suspicions of Philip were 
certainly heightened by his acceptance of Demetrius. Neither side initi- 
ated any diplomatic relations. 

On reaching Macedonia Philip found that the Dardanians were not 
about to invade, but he stayed in the kingdom and let his soldiers bring in 
a late harvest. The Aetolians sacked Passaron and Dodona, wrecking the 
temple of Zeus,® and in early winter sent of a force of raiders into Arca- 
dia. It was caught and destroyed by a Macedonian army of which it had 
no knowledge; for Philip had reached Corinth with 400 'Court Cavalry', 
2,000 Peltasts, 3,000 phalangites, and 300 Cretan allies (for the Social 
War had extended into Crete), and he called up 4,000 Achaean troops. In 
a remarkable campaign, which bears comparison with those of Alexander 
the Great, Philip captured fortresses and enemy troops in Arcadia, Elis, 
and Triphylia and returned via Megalopolis to Argos, where he set up his 
court, while his soldiers went home.? The captured fortresses were handed 
over to the Achaean League, except that Lepreum in Triphylia received 
a Macedonian garrison; for Philip appointed an Acarnanian as manager 


é Plb. 4. 61-66. 4 
7 Plb. 3. 16, 18-19; App. Illyr. 8; see Hammond, ‘IRM’ 11. 
5 Plb. 4. 67; Diod. 26. 4. 7; Hammond, Ep 576, 604; S. I. Dakaris, Dodona (Ioannina, 


1972) 23. 
4 Plb. 4. 67. 6-82. 1. 
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(epimelétés) of Triphylia, a strategic area separating Messenia, now a 
member of the Symmachy, from Elis which was in league with Aetolia. 
Other Macedonian garrisons (mainly mercenaries) in the Peloponnese 
were at Heraea, Phigaleia, Orchomenus, and Acrocorinth — expensive to 
maintain but needed to check Aetolian raids. 

The winter campaign was the preliminary to a naval offensive. As 
hégemón Philip convened a meeting of the Achean League Assembly and 
obtained from the league 50 talents towards the cost of the winter cam- 
paign, and money, grain, and warships for operations now, in 218. He 
had some Macedonian warships at Lechaeum in the Corinthian Gulf, and 
here he trained not Greeks, but Macedonians, to become oarsmen and 
sailors. In late May 218 his fleet sailed to Cephallenia, where it was 
joined by flotillas from Messenia, Acarnania and Epirus and by fifteen 
lembi, sent by Scerdilaidas. Failing to capture Pale, he sailed on to 
Leucas, entered the Ambracian Gulf at night and landed his men towards 
dawn at Limnaea. There he was joined by the Acarnanian levy. By forced 
marches that afternoon and during the night he was able to cross the 
Achelous unopposed and sacked Thermum, the religious and political 
centre of the Aetolian League, in retaliation for the Aetolian sack of 
Dodona. On the return march he defeated Aetolian attacks (half the 
Aetolian levy being in Thessaly) and made a sacrifice of thanksgiving to 
the gods at Limnaea. Sailing back to Corinth, he and his army met the 
full levy of the Achaean League by prearrangement and invaded Laconia, 
where he ravaged far and wide and defeated a Spartan force. Returning 
to Corinth, he was met by envoys from Rhodes and Chios, who offered 
to negotiate peace between the Symmachy and the Aetolian League. The 
Aetolian League accepted the offer, received a thirty days' truce and 
arranged a peace conference to be held at Rhium. As hopes of peace ran 
high, Philip waited; and when the Aetolians postponed the date of the 
conference, it was the end of the campaigning season and the Mace- 
donian soldiers went home. 

The Aetolians were encouraged to delay negotiations by the news of 
trouble in the Macedonian army. It began on the return to Limnaea with 
a violent quarrel between Aratus and two Macedonian staff officers, and 
the young king — now nearly twenty — had the case tried by his Council of 
Friends, who were unanimous in condemning the staff officers (Plb. 5. 14. 
11-16. 10). One of them was Megaleas, who had been appointed the 
officer in charge of the Secretariat in 221, and he was supported by 
Leontius, appointed then, and still in 218, commander of the Peltasts. 
Leontius tried to overbear the king but without success. Then at Corinth 
the Peltasts and the Royal Guard (agema) uiui nied, breaking into the 
quarters of some of the king's Friends. Philip addressed an Assembly of 
the Army in the theatre and established his authority (5. 25). Leontius 
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now felt himself at risk, and he invoked the support of Apelles, who 
had been the leading guardian of Philip in 221 and was now the king's 
commander at Chalcis. As Apelles had overstepped his authority at 
Chalcis, Philip gave him a cold reception; and Philip took the precaution 
of sending the Peltasts on a separate mission under the command of 
Taurion. During their absence Leontius was arrested. 

The Peltasts sent a deputation requesting that they should be present 
at a trial before the Assembly of the Army. Leontius was then executed 
(5. 27. 8, whether with or without trial is not known). Treasonable cor- 
respondence written by Megaleas and in the king's opinion involving 
Apelles was then found. Both men were arrested and committed suicide 
(28. 4-8). It was the news of these events which led the Aetolians to post- 
pone negotiations. Later in the year Philip brought Ptolemaeus, the 
commander of an élite unit (perhaps the agéma), to trial before the 
Assembly of Macedones at Demetrias in Thessaly. He was condemned 
and executed (5. 29. 6). Thus the king emerged in full control of his staff 
officers, his Friends, and his army.!? 

During the winter of 218 Aetolia reopened hostilities by invading 
western Achaea; and in spring 217 her raiding parties ravaged Acarnania 
and Epirus. But the net was now closing round Aetolia. Philip advanced 
in Thessaly, where Phthiotic Thebes was conquered by siege and re- 
founded with a Macedonian population as Philippopolis, and his forces 
gained a minor victory in Phocis. Aratus revived the fortunes of the 
Achaean League by mustering 8oo cavalry and 11,000 infantry and 
thwarted Aetolian attempts to raid in the Peloponnese. Macedonian and 
Achaean ships landed forces at Calydon and Naupactus, which ravaged 
their rich lands. In June 217 envoys from Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium, and 
Ptolemy arrived offering to negotiate a peace.!! Philip approved and sent 
them to Aetolia, but in view of past experience he increased the pressure 
on Aetolia. He embarked his army in Thessaly on fifty warships of 
varying sizes, sailed the heaviest round the Peloponnese to Patrae in the 
Gulf of Corinth and hauled the lighter ships across the Isthmus into the 
Gulf, so that the combined fleets of the Macedonians and Achaeans were 
ready to land invading forces on the Aetolian coast. A peace on the status 
quo was concluded at Naupactus between the Symmachy (its Council 
conducting the negotiations) and the Aetolian League. The winner of the 
Social War was the Symmachy, and credit was due to its forces, pre- 


10 Polybius, whose sympathics were with Aratus, thought that Megistcas and Apelles 
deserved their fate (5. 28. 9). We lack the evidence to judge. But the king as commander 
had to assert his authority. 

" Plb. 5. 100. 5, Ptolemy being anxious to hire Aetolians as mercenaries and being 
always supportive of Rhodes. 
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dominantly to those of Macedonia. The Aeégemón Philip was universally 
admired in Greece for ‘his beneficent policy’ (7. 11. 8). 

The policy of Antigonus Doson (see p. 326 above) was thus successfully 
implemented by Philip with the help of Aratus, the general of the Achaean 
League, in 217. It was far superior to the policy of repression which had 
been practised by Antipater, Cassander, Polyperchon, and others. It led 
to six years of peace among the Greek states of the mainland and in their 
relations with Macedonia. When war came it was due mainly to outside 
forces. 


2. The first war between Macedonia and Rome 


As his first act in 217 Philip ‘seized for himself (katelabeto)' Bylazora, the 
largest city of Paeonia, extremely well placed in relation to entries from 
Dardanian territory into Macedonia, 'so that he almost freed himself 
from fear of the Dardanians by this act' (Plb. 5. 97. 1). Bylazora (now 
Titov Veles), easily defensible in a defile of the Axius, is at the crossing 
of several routes: south-westwards to Pelagonia in Upper Macedonia, 
north-westwards to Dardanian territory in Polog (via Bogomila), north 
and south along the Axius valley, and northeastwards to Astibus (Stip), 
the capital of the Paeonian kingdom. Philip fortified Bylazora and made 
it a garrisoned Macedonian city, a strongpoint, capable of resisting 
Dardanian raiders. It was to serve the function which Phthiotic Thebes 
as a Macedonian city served in Thessaly against the Aetolian raiders. 
Philip's action may have been welcomed by the Paeonian state, which is 
assumed in Polybius' comment to be on Philip's side; for the Paeonians 
were the first and most frequent victims of Dardanian raids.!? In the 
north-west some Illyrian tribes, such as the Penestae and their northern 
neighbours, threatened Pelagonia; and Philip sought alliance with the 
Ardiaean kingdom in order to threaten that route of entry from both 
sides. There was an independent no man's land, Dassaretis, which lay 
between the Roman protectorate, Macedonia, and the Epirote League. 
In the past it had been subject occasionally to Macedonia and for a long 
period to Epirus. 

In July 217 the news that Rome had been heavily defeated at Lake 
Trasimene by Hannibal reached Philip at Argos, when his lighter war- 
ships had been hauled over to the Corinthian Gulf. Polybius' theory that 


7 Sce HM 3. 385 and my article in Festschrift G. Mihailov (forthcoming). The Paeonian 
state (to koinon ton Paionón in SIG 394) honoured its king Dropion as Krisrén, ‘Founder’, 
perhaps because he refounded cities destroyed by the Gauls or the Dardanians; for the date 
of Dropion is not known. Since thc time of Philip II Paconia had been in my opinion part of 
the Macedonian State, having its own king. who issued his own coinage. For a different 
interpretation sce Walbank, HM 3. 268, 318. 
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this news caused Philip to make peace with Aetolia and aim at invading 
Italy and conquering the world seems to be a fiction of his imagination.’ 
Philip had every reason to end the war in the interests of the Symmachy, 
including Macedonia, and it was only after coming to terms with Aetolia 
that he could contemplate moving his forces towards the northwest area. 
The situation there had just been disrupted by Scerdilaidas, who broke 
into Pelagonia, looted a Pelagonian city, overran Dassaretis and occupied 
Antipatreia, which was close to the area of the Roman protectorate.!^ He 
then turned east and ravaged parts of Upper Macedonia. In this summer 
of 217 Rome was in touch with the young Ardiaean king, Pinnes, who 
owed some instalments of a war indemnity, and Roman envoys visited 
Philip for the first time (Livy 22. 23. 3, 5). Their demand, that Demetrius 
of Pharos was to be handed over to them, was such as might be made to a 
defeated or subject state. Philip refused. It was an inauspicious start to 
diplomatic relations between the two countries. 

When Philip returned to Macedonia in autumn 217, he led his army 
into Dassaretis, drove Scerdilaidas out and occupied some areas by the 
lakes, much of Dassaretis, and in particular Antipatreia, originally a 
Macedonian foundation and now very close to the Roman protectorate. 
Rome accepted Scerdilaidas as an ally, despite the fact that Scerdilaidas 
had repeatedly broken the treaty forbidding Illyrian warships to pass 
south of Lissus. It was obvious that the alliance was for use against Mace- 
donia, should need arise. 

During the winter Philip used Illyrian shipwrights and Macedonian 
timber to build a fleet of roo lembi in Macedonia and he trained more 
Macedonian soldiers to row. Such ships were useless against the quadri- 
remes and quinqueremes of the western navies, but when the oarsmen — 
fifty to a lembus — were also fighters they could move rapidly and carry 
out commando-type operations. What Philip had in mind was to capture 
Apollonia by surprise. Rounding the Peloponnese, he and his fleet were 
lying as night fell between the islet Sason and the mouth of the river 
Aous, when the report was made that Roman quinqueremes were on the 
way to join Scerdilaidas at Apollonia. Philip withdrew at speed, in order 
to avoid certain defeat at sea. ^ The report was true; for Scerdilaidas, 
guessing the purpose of Philip in hiring Illyrian shipwrights, had asked 


13 Plb. s. 101. 6-102. 1. Sce Walbank, Ph 64ff. and my arguments in HM 3. 387, 389. 
Polybius’ theory reappears in the speech attributed by Polybius to an Aetolian, Agelaus, 
which was a free composition by Polybius (5. 104). The theory was further developed by 
Trogus (see Just. 29. 2. 1-3. 6). 

V Identified with Berat; see Hammond, Ep 567 and /liria 1983. 1. 135. 

15 Plb. 5. 108. 1-9; 109-10. See Hammond, ‘IRM’ 15-17; Holleaux, Rome, la Grèce etc. 
(Paris, 1921) 178 n. 1; E. Badian, Studies in Greek and Roman History (Oxford, 1964) 19; 
Walbank, Ph 70; Errington, Dawn 111 and GM 173; and Gruen 375. 
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Rome for help. But the exact timing was fortuitous. Chance was again on 
the side of Rome. 

It was evident that Philip could count now on Rome's hostility. His 
natural ally was Hannibal, who won another great victory at Cannae in 
late summer 216. He therefore approached Hannibal that winter, and in 
215 obtained an alliance for all time between the Symmachy as a whole 
and Carthage. One clause in the Carthaginian document laid it down that 
in the event of Rome seeking terms she was to cease to be ruler of 
Corcyra, Apollonia, Epidamnus (Dyrrachium), Pharos, Dimallum, the 
Parthini, and Atintania, and she was to undertake never to make war on 
the Symmachy. It is a striking indication of Philip's prestige that the 
Greek members of the Symmachy agreed corporately and individually to 
make this alliance.!? But until the Carthaginian navy or/and the navy of 
the Symmachy conquered Corcyra and captured ports on the Albanian 
coast the alliance could only be a dead letter. The alliance became known 
to Rome, when a go-between was caught. She soon declared war on the 
Symmachy and began 'to consider methods of confining Philip to his 
kingdom’ (Livy 23. 38. 11). 

The first clash was at Apollonia in summer 214. Philip sent a new fleet 
of 120 lembi biremes, i.e. with two men to an oar.” This time he did 
deliver a surprise attack on Apollonia, of which the circuit-wall was some 
4 km. long. Philip arrived at Apollonia at the same time with an army 
which had come through Epirus, perhaps to pick up Greek troops. When 
the first assaults failed, he moved by night and captured Oricum, which 
had a much better harbour. He left a small garrison there. His navy and 
his army were attacking Apollonia, when a Roman fleet crossed the 
straits, captured Oricum, and passed 2,000 men unobserved at night into 
Apollonia, which was said to be about to fall. The soldiers of Apollonia 
and the Romans made an unexpected sortie at night, carried the siege 
equipment into the city, and killed or captured 3,000; and at sea the 
Roman fleet blocked the mouth of the Aous, thus trapping the Macedonian 
fleet up-river. Philip burnt part of his fleet, transported the rest to a safe 
place, and withdrew, abandoning the siege. Rome added the Greek city 
Oricum to her protectorate and stationed a fleet there, in order to make 


16 Plb. 7. 9. The treaty used the normal terms for describing what we call the 'Sym- 
machy’, that was "King Philip and Macedones and the allies’; see p. 166 above. Additional 
terms reported by Livy 23. 33. 10-12 and App. Mac. 1 are clearly fictions of Roman pro- 
paganda: for different views see M. Holicaux in CAH 8. 118 and J. Briscoe in P. Gamsey 
and C. R. Whittaker, cdd., Imperialism in the Ancient World (Cambridge, 1978), 153. See 
Walbank, C 2. 42-56 with references. 

1? The wreck of such a ship was found off Lilybaeum (Marsala) in Sicily: 35 m. long, 4.80 
m. wide amidships, displacing 120 tons, rowed with seventeen oars each side and two men 
to each oar. Rations consisted of butcher's meat, wine, and cannabis. Dated c.241 and said 
to have been a Liburnian warship. 
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entry into the Adriatic Sea difficult for any hostile warships. The Senate 
allocated to the Roman commander, M. Valerius Laevinus, as a ‘pro- 
vince’ (i.e. as a theatre of future operations) ‘Greece and Macedonia’, 
thereby stressing the participation of the Greek members of the Sym- 
machy in the war. This was a threatening, but empty, gesture for as long 
as Hannibal was on the offensive in Italy.!? 

The report of the incident by Livy, who drew on a Roman annalist, 
contained some mockery of Philip and his Macedonians (24. 40); and the 
loss of his ships was *most shameful' according to Plutarch, probably 
following Polybius (Plu. Arat. 51. 2). At the start the operation was well 
planned. Philip asked for the support of the Greek members of the 
Symmachy. Aratus, who was at odds with the king, refused to send the 
naval forces of the Achaean League,'? but some other states probably 
complied. Whether he asked the other kings for help, as Pyrrhus had 
done, is not known. It is probable that the attack by Hannibal on Taren- 
tum was prearranged, in order to occupy the attention of the Roman fleet 
and enable Philip's fleet to pass unobserved to Apollonia. If so, it nearly 
led to success. For the Roman fleet arrived just in time to save Apollonia; 
if it had been delayed by adverse weather, the city would have fallen. 
Laevinus outgeneralled Philip, who failed in reconnaissance and in pro- 
tecting his camp at night. The price was high; for his casualties were 
greater than in any action hitherto in his reign, and he lost a part of his 
new fleet.”° 

The estrangement between Philip and Aratus arose from a difference 
of political opinion, when party strife became violent at Messene, and 
from a strain in personal relations. The details are very uncertain. In 213 
both Aratus and his son died. Philip married the widow of the son, 
Polycratea. All this gave rise to scandalous gossip.^' In that year Philip 
began to attack the Roman protectorate from the landward side. He 
annexed Dassaretis and captured three strongholds, including Dimallum, 
which the Romans had occupied in 219. Then he won the Parthini and the 
Atintani to his side. The Roman foothold was now limited to Dyrrachium, 
Apollonia, and Oricum, and Philip had direct access to the Illyrian area. 
By a brilliant feat of arms he captured Lissus and its acropolis, Acrolissus, 


18 Livy 24. 40; Zonar. 9. 4; Hammond, Ep 127 for Oricum. Corcyra may have been 
acquired by Philip in 215 (App. Mac. 1 fin.); for there is no mention of a Roman flcet being 
there in 214. Livy 24. 44. 5 (Lacvinus' province). On the campaign sce Hammond, ‘IRM’ 
17 f. 

1? Plu. Arat. 51. 1. 

2 For judgements of the campaign sec also Walbank, Ph 75. and J. W. Rich, PCPS 30 
(1984) 127. 

g Plb. 8. 12. 2-6; Plu. Arat. 54. 1f.; see Walbank, C 2. 87ff., and Hammond, HM 3. 
396 ff. 
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reputedly as impregnable as Acrocorinth.? The Illyrian cities of the area 
surrendered, and the whole region of Scodra, extending from Lissus 
probably to the Ostrog pass, came under the rule of Philip. He now stood 
between the Roman protectorate and Rome's ally, Scerdilaidas, and he 
threatened Rome's control of Dyrrachium; and his harbour at Lissus was 
available for a Carthaginian fleet. Philip himself began to build a fleet, 
using Illyrian shipwrights and timber floated down the Drilon; and it was 
probably now that Scodra and Lissus issued bronze coinages with Mace- 
donian emblems.” On the other side of the Adriatic Hannibal captured 
Tarentum, apart from the citadel, and Philip must have hoped to make 
contact with him in a year's time when his own fleet would be ready for 
sea. 

Rome's fortunes were at a low ebb, when Philip captured Lissus, 
probably early in 212. Syracuse and Capua were in revolt, and Hannibal 
was unchecked in southern Italy. It was therefore not surprising that the 
Aetolian League rejected overtures from Rome in that year. Carthage 
made a supreme effort in 212, sending her largest fleet of the war to raise 
the siege of Syracuse and to proceed to Tarentum; but the admiral, 
Bomilcar, refused to engage the Roman fleet in Sicilian waters, and he 
did not advance from Tarentum to Lissus. The pressure on Rome was 
now relaxed; for first Syracuse and then Capua fell, and Bomilcar did not 
attack the small fleet of Laevinus, but withdrew to home waters." Rome 
realized that she could only win the alliance of Aetolia and thereby 
distract Philip if she made a spectacular show of strength. In early autumn 
211, when the Aetolian League Assembly was meeting, Laevinus sailed 
into Greek waters at the head of the Roman fleet. It was a historic 
moment, comparable to the first appearance of a Russian fleet in the 
Central Mediterranean. 

The reward for this boldness was a treaty ‘of friendship and alliance’, 
concluded as between equals, but at the request of Rome. Aetolia was 
to command by land, and Rome by sea, if she contributed twenty-five 
quinqueremes. Aetolia was to keep any city she might capture. In joint 
operations the spoil was to be shared, and any captured city was to 
become a possession of Aetolia. Rome was content with the moveable 
spoil, which included the human beings. The terms were unusally stark by 
contemporary Greek standards. The alliance was defensive and offensive; 
operations were to be conducted only east and south of Corcyra, which 


22 Plb. 8. 13-14; for fortifications sce Hiria (1972) 239 ff. 

23 See HM 3. 399. the goat and the thunderbolt being such emblems (for Philip being 
called keraunios sce Anth. Pal. 6. 115). For dating sce S. Islami, Hiria 2 (1972) 379ff.. 
summarizing earlier discussions. For copper sce Hammond, Migrations Map 16. 

4 The chronology of B. Caven, The Punic Wars (London. 1980) is followed here. 
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Rome held; and neither party was to make a separate peace with Philip 
and his Allies, i.e. with the Greek Symmachy.^? There was no mention of 
Carthage; for Rome's interest in Aetolia was simply as a counter against 
Philip. 

The Roman fleet acted at once, capturing Oeniadae — Philip's naval 
base — and ravaging Zacynthus. Philip brought out his new fleet, attacked 
Apollonia and Oricum without success, and ravaged part of Corcyra, but 
retreated without engaging the superior warships of the Roman fleet. 
Thereafter his fleet at Lissus became useless. By land he raided the 
territories of Scerdilaidas, of the Dardanians, and of the Maedi, but he 
captured only two towns. Rome and Aetolia split the Greek Symmachy 
by taking into alliance Sparta, Messenia, and Elis in the Peloponnese 
and they were joined by Attalus of Pergamum, who was elected General 
of the Aetolian League for 209. As the Roman fleet advanced, it terror- 
ized Philip's Greek allies by the ruthless sacking of Anticyra in Phocis and 
Aegina, where any survivors saw 'not only corpses of people, but dogs 
cut in two and limbs hacked off animals’ (Plb. 10. 15. 5). At the request 
of some neutral states, including Athens, Rhodes, and Egypt, a peace 
conference was held, but it aborted. A Carthaginian fleet came close to 
Corcyra, but turned back homewards.” The truce for the peace con- 
ference enabled Attalus to bring his fleet safely to Aegina; and the 
Roman fleet occupied Naupactus as an advanced base late in 209. 

Philip and his chief Greek ally, the Achaean League, gained ground in 
the Peloponnese, but he had to make a forced march homewards, when 
the Dardanians overran Dassaretis and the upper Haliacmon valley and 
withdrew with 20,000 prisoners and immense booty.” In 208 Philip raid- 
ed Dardania, and then by a forced march his army broke its way through 
the Aetolian defences at Thermopylae and defeated the forces of Attalus, 
so that Attalus withdrew to Asia, where Philip's ally, Prusias of Bithynia, 
invaded Pergamene territory. While the Roman fleet was based at Aegina, 
Philip slipped past with seven quinqueremes and twenty lembi, hauled 
them over the Isthmus of Corinth, and hoped to meet a Carthaginian 
fleet, which he was expecting.” In fact a Carthaginian fleet did reach the 
islands off Oeniadae; but it came no further, and Philip had to return 
home, eluding the Roman fleet once again. But his hopes of winning a 
naval victory were raised, and he laid the keels of 100 warships at 
Cassandrea in the winter of 208/7. 


?5 Livy 26. 24. 8-13: Plb. 9. 39. 3; 11. 5. 4; Just. 29. 4. 5. Part of the treaty is preserved; 
see SEG 13. 382 and A. H. McDonald JRS 46 (1956) 153ff. See Walbank, C 2. 11-13, 
162 f. 

% Livy 27. 15. 7; 30. 16. 

27 Livy 27. 32. 9-33. 2; Just. 29. 4. 6. 

2 Livy 28. 8. 7-8. 
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In 207 and 206 Philip and his allies captured Ambracia, invaded north- 
ern Aetolia and then in summer 206 ravaged central Aetolia as far as 
Thermum.?? During this time Rome recalled her fleet to Corcyra; for 
Hasdrubal was on his way from north Italy to join Hannibal in Apulia. 
Hasdrubal was killed at the Metaurus is June 207, but Rome kept her 
fleet at Corcyra to deny any access by sea to Hannibal. Deprived of 
Rome's help, Aetolia was prepared to make peace in 207. But Rome held 
her to the terms of the treaty and sent not only her fleet, but also an army 
of 1,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, which regained Ambracia for Aeto- 
lia and sacked Dyme in Achaea in a ruthless manner. As the Roman 
fleet did not return in 206, Aetolia and her Greek allies made a separate 
peace with Philip and his allies ‘on the terms which Philip wanted’ (Livy 
29. 12. 1). Rome was thereby excluded from Greek affairs, and a Roman 
delegate at the peace conference was shouted down (App. Mac. 3. 1). 
Rome's only avenue of attack was now from her protectorate in Illyris, to 
which she sent thirty-five warships and 11,000 soldiers. But Philip blocked 
the routes inland. The stalemate was broken by the mediation of the 
Epirote League, and a peace was concluded in 205 at Phoenice in Epirus 
between Philip, the other members of the Symmachy and Prusias of 
Bithynia on the one hand and Rome, Attalus, and Pleuratus, the Ardiaean 
king, on the other hand. It seems that Philip kept Lissus and the region of 
Scodra. He was granted from the Roman protectorate Atintania, which 
gave him access to Lissus; and Rome retained the Parthini, Dimallum, 
and two border towns within the protectorate.” Philip broke the terms of 
his alliance with Carthage in making a separate peace with Rome; but he 
may have felt justified in that he had received no help from Carthage and 
he was in no position to save Carthage from total defeat. 

The First Macedonian War with Rome was pregnant with lessons for 
the future. Rome's seapower was the determining factor. It enabled her 
to hold her Adriatic bases securely (Epidamnus, Apollonia, Oricum, and 
to the south Corcyra), to promote war among the Greek states, and to 
obtain the assistance of an Aegean seapower, Attalus of Pergamum. 
Philip was able to outwit a Roman admiral, but he could not challenge a 
Roman fleet in set battle. Rome's military manpower was immense by 
Macedonian standards; but it had been fully engaged against the Cartha- 
ginians, and Rome had been reluctant to deploy an army even of some 
10,000 men on Illyrian or Greek soil. Her use of the Aetolian League as 
a stalking horse was successful as long as Rome kept her part of the 
bargain, and she knew now how to exploit the traditional divisions among 
the Greek city-states. The alliance of the Greek Symmachy with Carthage 


7? Sce HM 3. 405f. for this campaign. 
W Livy 29. 12. 11-16; sce HM 3. 409 n. 1 on the question whether other states were 
parties to the treaty. 
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in 215 was regarded by the Senate as ‘a stab in the back’ and its leader, 
Philip, was thenceforth ‘the Jackal’, to use Churchillian terms;*! and it 
was idle to suppose that the Peace of Phoenice was anything more than a 
truce in a deep-seated feud. 

Philip had tried in vain to match Roman seapower, whether from 
Oeniadae, Lissus, or Macedonia. On land his army outfought the Illyrian 
Ardiaei and his Greek opponents, its superiority lying in its quality and 
not in its quantity; and he therefore needed the co-operation of the 
Greek members of the Symmachy, especially the Epirote League and 
Acarnania in the west and the Achaean League in the Peloponnese, in 
order to provide bases and military support. When Rome's effort de- 
clined, Philip was able again to prove himself the master of the Greek 
mainland. But his situation in 205 was hazardous. To hold Lissus and 
Atintania was a threat to Rome and Pleuratus; to ravage the territories of 
the Dardanians and the Maedi was only to postpone further clashes; and 
the peace with the Aetolian League was an uneasy peace, given the 
aggressive tendencies of the Aetolian Assembly. 


3. The policies of Philip 204-201 


From 205 to 201, when Rome imposed her terms on Carthage, Philip was 
free to initiate new policies. The first priority was Dardania. He won a 
crushing victory in a major battle, and he obtained the condemnation and 
execution of five leading Macedonians on a charge of treason.” His next 
aim was to become the dominating seapower in the Aegean basin at the 
expense of Attalus, Rhodes, and Egypt. He enlisted the help of the 
Cretan League (he was its elected president) and in winter 203/2 he made 
a secret alliance with Antiochus, whereby it is conjectured that Philip was 
to claim Egyptian possessions in the Aegean area (Samos and Caria in 
particular) and Antiochus was to claim Coele-Syria from Egypt. The 
situation in the East since 217 (see p. 331 above) was that the Ptolemaic 
kingdom was weakened by a series of insurrections in Egypt and that 
Antiochus reconstituted the Asian Empire of Alexander, bringing the 
upper satrapies under control and forming ‘friendship’ with an Indian 
ruler in northern Pakistan. The resources of Antiochus ‘the Great’, as the 
Greeks called him, were enormous in finance, soldiers, and elephants, 
and it was essential for Philip to be on the right side of him. 

Philip's first objective was the Straits, where his relative by marriage, 
Prusias of Bithynia, held bases on the Asiatic side. Some Greek cities 
there had joined the Aetolian League since the decline of Egyptian 


?! Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War 2 (London. 1949) 116f. 
?? Diod. 28. 1, perhaps followers of a pretender Aéropus (sec HM 3. 404 and n. 1). 
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power, and Philip now persuaded Lysimachea, Chalcedon, and Perinthus 
to accept Macedonian garrisons under treaties of ‘friendship and alliance.’ 
Cius and Myrlea resisted, were captured and destroyed, and the sites 
were taken over by Prusias. On his way home Philip treacherously oc- 
cupied Thasos; he sold the population into slavery, and garrisoned the 
citadel. His methods, which hitherto had been humane, were sinking to the 
standards of Rome and Aetolia.?? In spring 201 Philip launched his naval 
offensive. He reduced the Cyclades, took over some Egyptian ships at 
Samos (his alliance with Antiochus not being known), won the support of 
Ionian cities on the Asiatic coast, and fought an indecisive battle against 
the combined fleets of Byzantium, Attalus, and Rhodes. Philip had fifty- 
three large warships, 150 lembi and ‘swordfish’ (smaller craft), and some 
medium-sized ships, whereas the coalition had sixty-five large warships, 
nine medium-sized ships, and three triremes. The large warships proved 
superior. The Macedonian marines were more effective than any others, 
but they suffered heavy losses.?^ Philip then attacked his enemies singly. 
He ravaged the territory of Pergamum, but failed to take the well- 
fortified city; and he defeated a Rhodian flotilla and captured Rhodian 
territory on the Asiatic coast. Perhaps because he needed supplies for his 
men Philip campaigned inland. The combined fleets of Attalus and 
Rhodes blockaded the Bay of Bargylia, within which Philip’s fleet lay that 
winter, and in spring 200 he escaped only by a trick and sailed to Mace- 
donia, leaving a part of his army to guard his conquests in Asia. But the 
fleets of Attalus and Rhodes advanced to Aegina. They had already ap- 
pealed to Rome and had every hope of being joined by a Roman fleet. 

If Philip had succeeded in his naval policy, he would have excluded 
Rome and Antiochus from Aegean waters and become leader of the 
Greek states by land and by sea. In that situation he might be able to 
maintain his independence against Rome in the West and Antiochus in 
the East. The failure of the naval policy was disastrous. The seas were 
open for Roman intervention, and some Greek states saw that they might 
be able to choose between Rome and Macedonia. 


4. The second war between Macedonia and Rome 


Early in 201 the long and exhausting war between Rome and Carthage 
was formally ended. A period of peace was to be expected. But the 
Senate, which had emerged with increased authority in the Roman State, 
was already determined to isolate and confine Philip to his kingdom by 


3 Pib. 15. 24. 1-6; Livy 33. 30. 3. Earlier, whereas Rome had sold the people of Dyme 
into slavery, Philip redeemed them at his own expense. 

^ See Walbank, C 2. 509f. and HM 3. 414f., and for losses Plb. 16. 7. 5 (3,000 
Macedonians and 6,000 crew personnel); Livy 33. 3. 3. 
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diplomacy or by war. In autumn 201, when Attalus and Rhodes com- 
plained of Philip's attacks on Greek cities in Asia and reported the pact 
between Philip and Antiochus, of which they had obtained information, 
the Senate set up a commission of inquiry and named as a 'province' for 
the following year not ‘Greece and Macedonia’ as in 214, but ‘Macedonia’; 
for the Senate planned to split the Greek Symmachy, with which Rome 
had been at peace since 205. When the province was allotted to P. Sulpicius 
Galba, he proposed with the backing of the Senate that the Roman People 
voting in the Comitia Centuriata should make war on 'King Philip and the 
Macedonians ... for his wrongdoings and for acts of war against allies of 
the Roman People’. The People refused to pile ‘war on war’ (Livy 31. 6. 
1, 4). But the Senate continued on its course. Its three commissioners, 
enjoying the diplomatic immunity of the Roman peace with the Greek 
Symmachy, visited a number of Greek states, collected charges against 
Philip, and estimated their likely action in the event of war. 

The commissioners arrived at Athens at a critical moment. Athens and 
Acarnania were at war, because two young Acarnanians had been exe- 
cuted on a charge of sacrilege at the Eleusinian Mysteries and Athens had 
refused to consider compensation. Moreover, Acarnania had asked for, 
and obtained, help from its close ally, Macedonia, in the spring of 200 
when Philip returned from Caria. During the ensuing hostilities the fleets 
of Attalus and Rhodes, now at Aegina, rescued some Athenian ships, 
which had been captured by the Macedonians. Athens allied herself with 
Attalus and Rhodes, declared war on Macedonia, and smashed all statues 
of Macedonian kings in a frenzy of hatred. The Roman commissioners 
arrived to see Attalus honoured for his part in the rescue of the Athenian 
ships, and their presence and association with Attalus was a factor in 
encouraging Athens to declare war. Philip's response was to send an army 
which ravaged Attica ruthlessly; for he was outraged by the insult to his 
ancestors. The commissioners then delivered an ultimatum to Philip 
through his general in Attica. ‘Rome asks the king not to make war on 
any Greek state and to compensate Attalus for injustices in accordance 
with an impartial arbitration. If he so acts, the king may be at peace with 
Rome; but if he is unwilling to obey, the contrary will ensue' (Plb. 16. 27. 
2-3). Philip made no reply. He probably believed that the commissioners 
were acting ultra vires — correctly, since they were merely conducting an 
inquiry — and the ravaging of Attica continued. In the late summer Athens, 
having received little or no help from her allies (Attalus, Rhodes, Cyzicus, 
Aetolia, some Cretan cities, and Ptolemy), sent envoys to Rome (Paus. 1. 
36. 5-6). 

At Rome the Senate had reintroduced its proposal to the Comitia 
Centuriata. This time it was adopted. The Senate took the next step in 
the Roman procedure: a demand for reparation and in the event of re- 
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fusal a notice of war.’ This demand was to be delivered to Philip by the 
most junior of the three commissioners, who were then in Rhodes. Since 
the abortive ultimatum, Philip had been capturing by force, or winning 
over, a number of Greek cities on the coast of Thrace, cities nominally 
subject to Ptolemy, and he was reducing Abydus by siege, on the Asiatic 
side of the Straits. The commissioner, M. Aemilius Lepidus, delivered 
the demand, that Philip should compensate Attalus and Rhodes for in- 
justices, not make war on any Greek state, and respect the possessions of 
Ptolemy; and he stated that ‘if Philip concurs he may be at peace, but if 
he is unwilling to obey readily, there will be war with Rome.' When 
Philip contended that the injustices were on the side of Rhodes, he was 
cut short. It was not a dialogue, but an ultimatum. Philip asked the 
Romans not to break the treaty of peace, and assured them that if they 
did go to war, the Macedonians would defend themselves nobly, invoking 
the gods as their helpers (Plb. 16. 34). The commissioners went on to 
meet Antiochus and Ptolemy; for they wished to ensure that neither of 
the Macedonian states wouid support Philip in the event of war. They 
found the two kings at war for the possession of Coele-Syria and made 
friendly gestures to both. Antiochus was asked to send envoys to Rome; 
when they came they were given a flattering reception. Ptolemy, being 
already at war with Philip, reaffirmed his friendly relations with Rome. 
Throughout these negotiations Rome was related to Macedonia and the 
Greek states of the mainland only by the treaty of peace, and she never 
even alleged that the treaty had been infringed. To proclaim herself the 
protector of the Greek states was a device of diplomacy; for it was 
inconsistent with her sacking of Anticyra, Aegina, and Dyme in Greece 
and of many Greek cities in South Italy and Sicily. Her only ally in the 
East was Attalus. She assumed that he was the victim of aggression, 
whereas the opposite was the case. The Senate was concerned not with 
moral issues or international rights, but with power politics, namely to 
tempt Greek states into her fold and reduce the strength of Macedonia. 
These were shrewd tactics. Philip seems to have misjudged the situation 
when he engaged in his naval policy in 201, trusting in the peace treaty of 
205 and thinking Rome was exhausted. He made the further mistake of 
alienating general Greek opinion by his treatment of Thasos and other 
cities in the eastern area and then of joining Acarnania against Athens; 
for it was these actions which enabled the Senate to pose as protector of 
Greek liberty. And while he waited for a diplomatic decision, the Senate 
had prepared its forces and landed them in Illyris, so that when Philip 


33 This procedure was followed mainly for internal purposes. to conform with religious 
practices and to persuade the Comitia of the People: but it also had the advantage that the 
delaying of a final decision enabled Rome to have an army ready to go into immediate 
action. 
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returned to Pella he learnt that the Romans had captured Antipatrea and 
massacred the population of this advanced Macedonian base, and that 
their fleet was blockading the coast of Epirus from Corcyra.” 

The political scales were loaded in favour of Rome. Her vast resources 
made her the likely winner, and Greek states hoped to side with the 
winner, especially as she seemed to make no territorial or other claims. By 
the summer of 198 the Aetolian League, Athamania, and the Achaean 
League, the linchpin of the Greek Symmachy, were fighting on the side of 
Rome. The Epirote League chose neutrality, and in 197 the Boeotian 
League switched its alliance from Macedonia to Rome. Philip's remaining 
allies, notable Acarnania and Corinth, were unable to send troops to 
Macedonia. From the outset of hostilities Philip was on the defensive. 
Because his manpower was too small for him to maintain both an army 
and a navy, he resigned control of the sea to the fleets of Rome, Attalus, 
Rhodes, and Athens. His military forces were widely dispersed; for he 
had to garrison his frontiers against raids by land and by sea, he supplied 
garrisons to some faithful allies, and he did not recall Macedonian troops 
from Thrace and Caria.” In consequence his field army of Macedonian 
troops was not more than some 20,000 men, to which he was able to add 
Illyrians, Thracians, Thessalians, and various mercenaries. As he had no 
reserves, he was unwilling to commit his army to a set battle unless he 
was confident of victory. Otherwise his aim was to block, harass, and 
wear down his opponent.?? 

The Roman problem was mainly one of logistics. In 199 Sulpicius ad- 
vanced from the protectorate with an army of some 30,000 men and 
reached the lakeland, where Philip harassed his foraging parties, but re- 
fused a set battle. When Sulpicius broke into Pelagonia to gather the 
harvest, he was attacked unexpectedly and his advance was blocked; but 
he was saved by the arrival of his Illyrian (Ardiaean) and Dardanian 
allies. The same tactics were employed as Sulpicius fought his way from 
Lyncus into Orestis and then back to the protectorate, where the Roman 
army, having suffered severely from lack of supplies, mutinied. 

In 198 Philip occupied a fortified position at the narrows of the Aous 
river (Aoi Stena) and the Roman army came south from the protectorate 
to attack his position, which covered a route to Macedonia and also pro- 
tected his friend, the Epirote League. Frontal attacks were repelled by 
the Macedonian phalanx and by artillery fire. But the new general, Titus 
Flamininus, turned the position. Philip retreated to north Thessaly; the 


% For the origins of the war see A. H. McDonald and F. W. Walbank, JRS 27 (1937) 
180 ff., Hammond, HM 3. 416ff., Errington, Dawn 132-7, and Gruen 2. 387-98. 

Y See HM 3. 431 with n. 1 for an estimate of 20,000 troops stationed outside Macedonia, 
being mainly mercenaries. 

38 For the course of the war in 199 and 198 sce Hammond, ‘AS’, and HM 3. 420ff. 
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Epirote League declared itself neutral; and Flamininus set up a supply 
route by sea to Ambracia and overland to south-western Thessaly, where 
he had the support of Aetolia and Athamania. He planned also to send 
supplies to Anticyra in Phocis and to open an overland route through 
Phocis and Doris; it was at this time that the Achaean League joined 
Rome. During the autumn of 198 the operations of his army in western 
Thessaly were restricted by lack of supplies, and Flamininus withdrew to 
consolidate his position in Phocis. 

At sea the fleets of the Roman coalition made raids on the east coast as 
far north as Acanthus, and they sacked and enslaved the populations 
of Anticyra in Phocis and Oreus and Eretria in Euboea, statuary and 
paintings being much prized as loot. In 197 the fleets were to accompany 
the Roman advance into Thessaly and convoy supplies. Philip held De- 
metrias, Phthiotic Thebes, Larissa Cremaste, and Echinus with garrisons, 
in order to deny these ports to the Romans, and he planned to hold a 
defence line running from Atrax on the river Peneus to Phthiotic Thebes, 
this being a line of hills penetrated only by two main roads, one along the 
coast to Thebes and the other via Palaepharsalus (Krene) to Crannon: his 
advanced supply bases were at Demetrias and Thebes, and in autumn 198 
he removed the population from the upper Enipeus valley in order to 
deny its crops to the enemy in 197. He planned to block the Roman 
advance, force it inland, and run it short of supplies, in the hope that the 
Senate and People would weary of the war and come to terms. He was 
encouraged in this hope by the fact that terms had been discussed during 
the stalemate at the Aous river and again in winter 198/7 during a two 
months’ truce. ^? 

Flamininus probably foresaw Philip's plan. He set off southwards into 
Boeotia, thereby leading Philip to linger in Macedonia, where he was 
training army recruits of sixteen years upwards.?? On his return, Flamini- 
nus picked up by prearrangement Aetolian, Cretan, and Athamanian 
contingents, and by forced marches passed north of Thebes and inland of 
Demetrias to encamp south of Pherae on the main road. His army num- 
bered approximately 22,000 legionary infantry, 8,000 other infantry, and 
2,400 cavalry. By this brilliant operation he cut Philip off from his supply 
bases and himself secured a landing-point for seaborne supplies on the 
coast of the Pagasaean Gulf. Philip encamped on the same day just north 
of Pherae, unaware of Flamininus’ presence and expecting next day to 
reach Thebes. His army consisted approximately of 18,000 heavy Mace- 
donian infantry, 5,500 other infantry, and 2,000 cavalry. 

It was Philip now who lacked supplies, especially fodder for his cavalry 


3 For the campaign in 197 sec Hammond, ‘Cynoscephalae’, citing some other versions. 
© Livy 33. 3. 1-5, following Polybius. 
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mounts. After two days of skirmishing on difficult ground in the Pherae 
pass Philip moved west to obtain supplies at Scotussa and fodder in the 
fields (for it was now the beginning of May). Next day he went on to 
Melambium, just short of the Palaepharsalus gap. Flamininus too moved 
west, on the first day to Eretria and on the second to the shrine of Thetis, 
the ‘Thetideum’, which had abundant water. He too was just short of the 
Palaepharsalus gap. Neither general knew where the other was; for the 
Karadagh range of hills lay between them. 

Philip started off before dawn, but a very thick mist halted him (other- 
wise he would have reached the Palaepharsalus gap first). Expecting 
further delay, he let a large party go foraging, while he sent a small force 
to occupy the Karadagh ridge-top. There by sheer chance it met a com- 
parable force which Flamininus had dispatched for the same purpose. The 
ridge-top and the tops of the parallel ridges running from it towards the 
plain were called the Dog-heads, Cynoscephalae (Plb. 18. 22. 10). 

In the first clash the Macedonians won, and the fighting thereafter was 
on the Roman side of the ridge-top, visible to Flamininus as the mist 
rose. First Flamininus and then Philip sent reinforcements; and the report 
sent back by the latter, ‘Your Majesty, the enemy are on the run ... now 
is your day, now your moment', prompted Philip to commit his army to 
the battle.^' At first his massed phalanx on the downhill slope drove one 
Roman legion back, but the rest of the Macedonian forces, delayed by 
the returning foragers, came over the ridge in disorder and were defeated 
on a parallel ridge by the second Roman legion and its elephants. The 
gap between the two battles was brilliantly exploited by a Roman officer 
who wheeled some 2,000 legionaries of the Second Legion and charged 
downhill into the rear ranks of the Macedonian phalanx, which were 
unable to face about in formation and were handicapped by their long, 
heavy pikes in hand-to-hand fighting. As the phalanx collapsed in dis- 
order, the legionaries, armed with a heavy javelin, a long sword, and a 
tall shield, surrounded and cut down the Macedonians, who threw down 
their pikes and tried to defend themselves with short sword and shoulder- 
shield. The massacre here was complete. On the other ridge, where 
Flamininus was in command, some Macedonians tried to surrender, but 
were killed without mercy.” 

The defeat was devastating. The dead numbered some 8,000, being 
mainly Macedonian phalangites, and 5,000 were captured during the 
pursuit up to Tempe, where Philip reorganized his troops and held an 


^! Plb. 18. 22. 8. 

42 Plb. 18. 26. 1-7. 

43 Pib. 18. 26. 9-12 pretends that Flamininus did not know that the Macedonians were 
surrendering when they held their pikes overhead; but the Romans had had considerable 
experience of Macedonian warfare. 
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almost impregnable position. ^ Reports reached him that his Macedonian 
phalanx in Caria had suffered a defeat, the Acarnanians had been expell- 
ed from Leucas, and his forces at Corinth had been driven back into the 
city. He obtained permission to bury his dead; but he did not do so, 
probably being afraid of treachery. He sought and obtained a truce of 
four months — probably July to the end of October — on payment of 200 
talents and on delivery of his son Demetrius and some leading Mace- 
donians as hostages. The truce was broken by Rome's ally, the Darda- 
nians, who devastated Upper Macedonia and part of central Macedonia, 
until Philip raised a second army of 500 cavalry and 6,000 infantry and 
drove them out, inflicting heavy loss. Moreover, Orestis, the canton of 
Macedonia nearest to Epirus, rose in revolt. Behind the Roman lines 
pro-Roman politicians seized power, sometimes with Roman help, and 
this led to a popular rising in Boeotia, where 500 of the hated Roman 
soldiers were caught and killed. The rising was put down with severity. ^? 

Early in 196 the Senate's commissioners arrived to finalize the terms of 
peace:^' Philip had to pay 500 talents at once and 500 more by instal- 
ments, surrender his fleet, not act against the Orestae, and withdraw his 
garrisons and troops from all places outside the Macedonian kingdom. 
These terms were accepted under protest at the bad faith of Rome over 
Orestis. In summer 196 at the Isthmian festival the herald proclaimed that 
the Senate and Flamininus had outfought 'King Philip and the Mace- 
donians' and had liberated the Greeks from garrisons and tribute.** The 
Macedonian kingdom was indeed cut down to less than its size at the 
death of Philip II; but it had not suffered invasion or occupation by 
enemy forces, and a considerable part of its army was intact. 

Philip had been forced into war, and the Macedonians had fought for 
three years with a conviction and a tenacity which showed that they 
supported his policy of resistance to Rome's demands. The army under 
his command rivalled that of Hannibal in speed of movement and fighting 
power. Its performance. compelled Rome to send as reinforcements 800 
cavalry and 8,000 infantry in 198 and 300 cavalry and 6,000 infantry in 
197, apart from naval personnel, whereas the Macedonians had no such 


“* The prisoners were sold as slaves. The Roman losses were 700 men (Plb. 18. 27. 6). The 
disparity in Macedonian and Roman losses illustrates the importance of infantry maintaining 
their battle formation. Sce Hammond, ‘Casualties’ forthcoming in JHS 109 (1989). 

** Livy 33. 19. 1-5 (Dardanians); 39. 23. 6; 28. 2; Plb. 18. 47. 6 (Orestae). The truce was 
granted probably late in June, if we allow a week for arrangements after the battle. then a 
fifteen days’ truce (Plb. 18. 34. §), and then a month for instructions to reach the allies and 
for the allicd representatives to join Flamininus. 

* See HM 3. 445. 

‘7 The Senate decided probably in November to advocate peace (Livy 33. 24. 3. 6, still in 
the consular year of 197). and the Comitia approved the proposal around midwinter (33. 25. 
6-8). See Walbank, C 2. 605, for the end of this consular year. 

** Plb. 18. 44-6. 
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reserves. Philip was prepared to sacrifice most of his holdings in mainland 
Greece as the price of a peaceful settlement; but Rome was determined 
to cripple the Macedonian State. In 197 Philip made two cardinal errors: 
he let Flamininus cut him off from Demetrias and Thebes, and he com- 
mitted his army to battle piecemeal at Cynoscephalae. Even so, but for 
the element of chance which Thucydides judged to be often decisive in 
war, the Macedonians might have defeated the Roman army at the very 
time when Antiochus the Great was realizing that he would be Rome's 
next victim. 

On a wider view the institutions of the Macedonian State limited its 
armed forces to a small highly trained part of its population, that part 
which alone enjoyed full citizenship. The secession of the Orestae may 
have been due to resentment of an inferior status as much as of losses 
through Roman and Dardanian raids. Rome had followed the contrary 
policy and extended its citizenship to more and more peoples of Italy. In 
consequence its battalions were so numerous that the loss of more than 
40,000 men at Cannae in 216 had proved very far from decisive. 


XIV 


MACEDONIA SIDING WITH ROME AND AT 
WAR WITH ROME 196-167 


I. Rome, Antiochus, and Philip 


Trade contacts between Italy, Sicily, and the east Mediterranean pro- 
vided the Senate with a good deal of information. It must have seemed 
that Antiochus III (223-187) and Ptolemy IV (222-204) had considerably 
larger forces at their disposal than Philip V. Whereas Philip might have 
mustered in all theatres some 45,000 soldiers in 197, Antiochus III was 
credited, probably correctly, with deploying 20,000 cavalry and 100,000 
infantry in his eastern campaigns (Just. 41. 5. 7), and Ptolemy II was said 
to have recorded in his Archive (basilikai anagraphai) an establishment 
of 40,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, and 300 elephants in 246 (App. Pre- 
face 10).! In financial resources Antiochus and Ptolemy were much better 
endowed than Philip; in consequence Antiochus could afford to build a 
navy quickly and Ptolemy maintained a large navy, while Philip had to 
put his strength into either an army or a navy. The disparity in practice 
was much less on land, because the inner nucleus of first-class infantry of 
Macedonian origin or type was not very different as between the three 
kings. But that could not have become known until considerably later. 

It was clearly in the interest of the Senate that the Macedonian states 
should be divided against one another, and preferably at war with one an- 
other. The alliance with Attalus and then his successor Eumenes and with 
Rhodes was admirable in that they were likely to resist both Philip and 
Antiochus. When Attalus reported the secret pact between Philip and 
Antiochus, it did not alarm the Senate because the pact was against Egypt 
and not one of common action in the Aegean area. During the Senate's 
preparations for war against Philip, it was important to discourage Antio- 
chus and/or Ptolemy from offering help to Philip; for men, money, and 
elephants had been provided by the kings in 280, when Pyrrhus set off to 
fight in Italy against Rome (see p. 296 above). The commissioners were 

! Ceremonial parades of élite troops are consistent with such totals (Athen. 194 d—e. 
$1.000 men and forty-two elephants for Antiochus VI, and 202 f-203 a, 80,000 men for 
Ptolemy at Alexandria c.270 = Austin, HW 219). For the figures at Raphia in 217 see Bar- 
Kochva 41 and 49. and Walbank, C t. 589f. 

? At Raphia Antiochus had 10,000 men armed in the Macedonian manner and some 


20,000 phalangites, and the comparable infantry of Ptolemy were probably about 22,000. 
Philip had about 18,000 Macedonian infantry at Cynoscephalae. 
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therefore instructed to make very friendly gestures to Antiochus and 
Ptolemy, but not of course to discourage them from fighting one another 
in the so-called Fifth Syrian War (202-195). On the other hand, we 
do not know whether Philip asked Antiochus and/or Ptolemy for help 
against Rome; but if he did, nothing came of it, because the inherited 
animosities of the civil war and its aftermath were still too bitter. 

At the end of 198 Antiochus decided not to invade Egypt, but to enter 
Asia Minor, where Philip, pinned down at home, had troops in Caria and 
Egypt had possessions, on the south coast in particular. The advance 
early in 197 with an army and a fleet alarmed Rome and her allies, and it 
was probably with Rome's agreement that Rhodes threatened to bar the 
fleet from entering the Aegean." When the defeat of Philip at Cyno- 
scephalae was reported, Rhodes withdrew her threat and by collaborating 
with Antiochus gained some of the spoils. Attalus too alerted Rome to 
the danger, saying that his kingdom was being invaded by Antiochus' 
troops. The Senate stalled, saying that Attalus and Antiochus were both 
*allies and friends of Rome' and should make peace with one another 
(Livy 32. 8. 9-16, though Antiochus was not an ally); and Antiochus did 
in fact remove his troops from Attalus’ territory in deference to ‘the 
authority of the Roman envoys’ (Livy. 33. 38. 1-4). But he continued to 
advance northwards. 

It was with this background that Flamininus was anxious to force a 
decisive battle with Philip and then to make peace, before the forces of 
Antiochus were in a position to cross the Straits into Europe. Antiochus 
consolidated his position in Asia Minor and wintered at Ephesus; but 
during the winter he laid siege to Lampsacus with troops sent from 
Ephesus and from Abydus, which he had acquired at Philip's expense 
(Livy 33. 38. 3-4). Meanwhile envoys from Lampsacus and also from 
Smyrna reached Flamininus (App. Syr. 2),* who was wintering in Greece. 
At the beginning of spring 196 Antiochus left Ephesus, crossed with all 
his forces from Abydus to the Chersonese, and began to restore Lysi- 
machea, which had been destroyed by Thracians, as the intended capital 
of the old kingdom of Lysimachus, which he now intended for himself 

Early in 196 the Roman commissioners came to Greece, in order to 
draw up the terms of peace. Philip had already agreed to accept the 
general principles (Livy 33. 24. 6 ‘quodcumque senatus censuisset, id 
regem facturum’). The trouble came from the Aetolians who felt that 
their services in the war were not being duly rewarded. Their delegates 
did not mince their words: in particular Rome was keeping for herself 


3 The timing is uncertain. It secms that the advance forces were blocked by Rhodes in 
early spring, and that Antiochus left Syria with the main forces around mid-June (Plb. 18. 
39. 3), by which time Rhodes had agreed to co-operate. 

* See Walbank, C 2. 614. 
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Demetrias, Chalcis, and Corinth, the so-called ‘fetters of Greece’ (Plb. 
18. 45. 6), and was not ‘liberating’, but enslaving, the Greeks. One 
reason for Rome’s action was a fear that war with Antiochus might ensue; 
for such a war she would need those bases (18. 45. 10). But in June/July 
at the Isthmian festival of 196 (see p. 350 above) she declared those 
places free in accordance with her proclamation that Rome guaranteed 
the freedom of all Greek city-states in Europe and in Asia (18. 46. 15). 

The Senate had decided six months earlier to challenge Antiochus. For 
the confidential instructions to the commissioners ordered them to in- 
clude the cities of Asia in the proclamation of freedom (18. 44. 2). If 
Antiochus should respond to such a challenge with war, the balance of 
strength could be tilted either way by Philip. For if Philip should side with 
Antiochus, their joint forces would have immediate access to northern 
Greece and would be supplied from Macedonian bases. If Philip should 
side with Rome, he could block the overland route and force Antiochus 
to attempt a seaborne invasion of Greece, if that was Antiochus’ aim. 
Whether there were any negotiations between Philip and Antiochus is not 
known. But one thing is clear. Philip distrusted, and indeed hated, Antio- 
chus more than Rome; and that was evidently noted by Flamininus. But 
there was as yet no official declaration by Philip. 

Immediately after the proclamation at the Isthmian festival the com- 
Missioners interviewed the envoys of Antiochus, who had been waiting 
a year and more for a definite answer. Now they received it: Antiochus 
was to depart from all Greek cities in Asia, to leave them in peace and 
liberty henceforth, and not to move any forces into Europe (Livy 33. 34. 
1-4). The commissioners issued such a challenge, because they knew that 
Philip would commit himself publicly to Rome. For one commissioner 
went at once to Philip, who was at Tempe, and ‘advised him to send en- 
voys to Rome for alliance’ (Plb. 18. 48. 4). That Philip took this ‘advice’ 
and that an alliance was concluded is to be inferred from subsequent 
events.” An envoy from Rome and three of the commissioners proceeded 
to Lysimachea arriving at the same time as Antiochus’ own envoys. The 
Romans repeated what they had said to the envoys, and added that they 
were there to end hostilities between Antiochus and Ptolemy. Antiochus 
replied as follows. Rome had no more rights in Asia than he had in Italy. 
He, not Rome, had authority to grant liberty to Greek cities in Asia. He 
was taking possession of the kingdom of Lysimachus in Thrace which his 
ancestor Seleucus ‘had won by the spear’. And he was making a marriage 
alliance with Ptolemy and was establishing friendly relations to Ptolemy's 
satisfaction (Plb. 18. 49-51). Neither side was pleased in this battle 
of words. The Roman commissioners went back to regulate affairs in 


5 See HM 3. 6036. for this matter, which is controversial; contra Gruen 2. 400. 
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Greece, and Antiochus continued to conduct his operations in Thrace. 

Greek affairs occupied Flamininus until 194. He reduced Nabis, king 
of Sparta, to obedience in a war in which Macedonia, Pergamum, and 
Rhodes supplied troops as allies of Rome. Thus the treaty between Rome 
and Philip was already operative, and it included the obligation of Philip 
to support Rome in war. He was now tied to Rome in policy as regards 
Antiochus, should war eventuate. At the same time his defeat at the 
hands of Rome was displayed to the world. For his son Demetrius walked 
in front of the chariot of Flamininus in the triumph which was celebrated 
at Rome in 194, when huge quantities of loot removed from Greek states 
were displayed. 


2. Macedonia supports Rome and strives for recovery 


Although the Roman forces left Greece in 194, they soon found that 
remote control was not possible. Aetolia inspired Nabis to upset Flami- 
ninus' arrangements by force and sent an envoy to incite Antiochus to 
war. For his part Antiochus had been conciliatory. He had offered to 
submit his differences with Rome to arbitration by Rhodes, and he was 
willing to enter into alliance with Rome. But Rome turned a deaf ear. In 
195 Hannibal left Carthage for the court of Antiochus, and Antiochus 
tried to allay Rome's fears by sending envoys to Rome in the winter of 
194/3. The reply, delivered by Flamininus, was that Antiochus should 
either depart from Europe and have a free hand in Asia, or stay in 
Europe and have Rome defend Greek liberty in Asia, it being thereby 
made clear that Greek liberty was not a principle for Rome, but a pawn 
in power politics. 

In 192 a Roman fleet was back in Greek waters, and Flamininus with a 
group of commissioners was busy confirming or introducing pro-Roman 
politicians in the Greek cities. But at the spring meeting of the Aetolian 
League Assembly a motion was carried in the presence of Flamininus to 
summon Antiochus 'to liberate Greece and arbitrate between the Aeto- 
lians and Rome', and it was declared that the next meeting would be on 
the banks of the Tiber (Livy 35. 33. 8-11). The Aetolians seized Deme- 
trias, but the Roman fleet held Chalcis and Corinth. At that moment, in 
early autumn 192, Antiochus sacrificed to Athena of Troy, embarked his 
army of 500 cavalry, 10,000 infantry, and six elephants on his fleet and 
sailed through the Aegean to land at Demetrias, where he assumed 
command of the Aetolian League forces and soon afterwards of the 
Athamanian troops. The move was well timed in that Rome could not 
send a large army to Greece until the spring. 


Livy 34. 58. 2-3; Diod. 28. 15. 3-4: App. Syr. 6. The common source was a lost 
passage of Polybius. 
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Everything depended on the decision of Philip. Should he abandon his 
treaty with Rome, join Antiochus, Aetolia, and Athamania and capture 
the Roman protectorate in Illyris? In such an event would Ptolemy join a 
coalition of Macedonian states against Rome? Or should Philip stay with 
Rome in the fairly confident knowledge that they would together defeat 
their opponents? We do not know what the deliberations were of the 
king, his Friends, or the Assembly of Macedones. But in late autumn 
envoys came to Rome from Philip and from Ptolemy (as well as from 
Masinissa and Carthage) offering help of various kinds in the event of 
war. The coalition, if any, was to be against Antiochus. 

At the same time a Roman force of 3,000 men landed at Apollonia in 
the protectorate, and its commander, Baebius, and Philip planned joint 
operations, which enabled the Romans to place a garrison in Larissa, an 
advanced base against Antiochus. Antiochus proved inept and remiss. He 
tried to win the favour of the Macedonians against Philip by sending 
a pretender to bury the bones of the dead at Cynoscephalae,’ and he 
wasted much of the winter in festivities. In the spring of 191 a Roman 
army of 2,000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, fifteen elephants, and some Illyrian 
skirmishers joined the forces of Baebius and Philip at Larissa, took the 
offensive against Aetolia and Antiochus separately, defeated Antiochus 
at Thermopylae, and saw him sail away before any reinforcements from 
Asia could reach him. 

The rest of the year was spent in mopping up operations against the 
Greek allies of Antiochus and against cities held by his garrisons. An 
agreement had been made at the start that Philip should keep any places 
he might capture (Livy 39. 23. 10). In the autumn and winter of 192 
Philip had gained places in Perrhaebia, Thessaly, and Athamania, and he 
was joined by 5,000 of Antiochus' soldiers. In 191 the consul captured 
Heraclea, and Philip was just about to capture Lamia when the consul 
granted a truce to the Aetolian garrison and so deprived Philip of the 
prize; and later in the year another truce stopped Philip from making gains 
against Aetolia. However, he had captured Demetrias, all Perrhaebia, 
and parts of Dolopia and Aperantia. These gains were an embarrassment 
to Flamininus who was wed to the policy of liberation, but it was essential 
to keep Philip on Rome's side. That winter, in answer to a request by 
Philip, his son Demetrius and other hostages were released (after six 
years of detention), and Rome promised to cancel the last instalments of 
the indemnity which Macedonia was still paying (Plb. 21. 3). The actual 
cancellation was made in spring 190 when the Roman army en route to 
Asia found rivers bridged, roads repaired, and supplies accumulated by 
Philip; and the commander L. Cornelius Scipio and his famous brother 


? App. Syr. 16 held that Philip had hesitated until this happened; but Livy 36. 4. 1-4 
shows that he had chosen earlier. 
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Scipio Africanus were escorted by the king on their march to the Straits 
(Livy 37. 7. 13-16). Philip was not instructed to provide troops, but he 
allowed some Macedonians to join the Roman army as volunteers. 

The fleets of Rome and Pergamum had won a battle off Ephesus in 
autumn 191, and in spring 190 the Rhodians, who had changed sides, 
enabled Rome to win a decisive engagement off Myonnesus, so that the 
army was able to cross the Straits unopposed and the fleet could ferry 
supplies. Antiochus' attempts to negotiate a settlement were rejected. In 
autumn 190 his army, despite great numerical superiority, was utterly 
defeated at Magnesia near Sipylus in probably December 190, and his 
Macedonian phalanx was annihilated. The terms of peace were crippling: 
15,000 talents indemnity, cession of all lands in Thrace and in Asia west 
of the Taurus range, and the surrender of most of his fleet and all his 
elephants. What had appeared to be the strongest of the Macedonian 
states was to be incapacitated for many decades to come. 

The truce with the Aetolians ran out in November 19o. The Senate's 
demand for an indemnity of 1,000 talents and an alliance, or else uncon- 
ditional surrender, was rejected. The Aetolians and the Athamanians 
mounted a winter campaign, drove out Philip's garrisons, and then de- 
feated him when he counter-attacked with 6,000 Macedonians (Livy 38. 
1-2). Meanwhile the Roman troops in Greece did not come to his aid. 
In summer 189 the Roman army laid siege to Ambracia, an Aetolian 
stronghold, and Rome's co-belligerents supplied troops on requests — 
Philip, Pleuratus, Epirus, and the Achaean League. The Macedonians, 
commanded by Perseus, the elder son of Philip, rendered good service by 
diverting a relief force. Then peace was made with Aetolia without any 
consultation of Rome's co-belligerents, and the terms were to the dis- 
advantage of Philip, who expected to receive regions and places which he 
had conquered. Athamania was made independent; Aperantia and most 
of Dolopia were restored to Aetolia; and Aetolia was given Heraclea by 
Rome and allowed to keep Doris, East Locris, and West Locris in her 
League.’ Philip's possession of cities in Perrhaebia, Magnesia, and Thes- 
saly was not confirmed. On the other hand the independence of Orestis 
was reaffirmed, and in the settlement of southern Thrace the frontier 
line was drawn by the Roman commander along an inland road solely to 
exclude Maronea from the Macedonian kingdom. This was all the more 
bitter because Eumenes was rewarded for his services with a part of 
Thrace, the Chersonese, and lands in Asia. 


$ In App. Syr. 31-5 Antiochus had 70.000 and Rome 30,000. The ‘phalanx of Mace- 
dones' was 16,000 strong, and the Roman legions numbered 20.000. 

? Thus Aetolia was to control the routes through Thermopylae, Heraclca, and Cytinium 
which led respectively to East Locris, Phocis, and West Locris towards the Isthmus of 
Corinth and the Gulf of Corinth. 
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Philip tried through his personal friends at Rome to have the terms 
altered.'? But he found he was dealing with a faceless Senate, which was 
pursuing here, as elsewhere, a policy of balancing one power against 
another and exercising a Roman control. The powers north of the Isth- 
mus were the Thessalian League, the Aetolian League extending across 
central Greece to the Malian Gulf, the Epirote League with Orestis and 
Acarnania as satellites, the Boeotian League, and Athens — all unlikely to 
combine with one another. Macedonia was balanced by the Ardiaean 
kingdom which had been given Lychnis and Parthus (areas north and 
west of Lake Lychnitis), the Dardanian kingdom, the various Greek 
Leagues, and to the east Eumenes of Pergamum with an enlarged king- 
dom. The status quo was guaranteed by Rome. This policy is convenient- 
ly summarized as 'divide et impera', and it had the great advantage for 
Rome that she was able to withdraw her armed forces. All she retained 
beyond Corcyra was two of the other Ionian islands, Cephallenia and 
Zacynthus, as stations for her fleet. 

In order to maintain the status quo Rome encouraged informers. Many 
charges were laid at Rome against Philip by Thessalians (through the 
Amphictyonic League Council on which they predominated), Perrhae- 
bians, Athamanians, Eumenes, and exiles from Maronea, where there had 
been party strife. The Senate empowered three commissioners to hear 
the cases, as it were in court, and to take decisions. Philip answered the 
charges himself. The commissioners ordered the withdrawal of Mace- 
donian garrisons from all cities under dispute (Livy 39. 26. 4). A decision 
on two of them, Maronea and Aenus, was referred back to the Senate, 
which late in 185 declared them to be free cities. It happened that Philip 
had rerouted the road so that Maronea was within his frontier, and that a 
pro-Macedonian faction had gained power in Aenus. When he was so 
ordered by the commissioners, he removed his garrison from Maronea; 
but the city, being defenceless, was raided by Thracian marauders. Philip 
was accused of having instigated the Thracians. He was not allowed to 
defend himself. 

As there were still charges outstanding, Philip sent his son Demetrius 
with two leading Friends (Apelles and Philocles) to speak for him in 
Rome. For three days charges were made before the Senate by envoys 
from some Thessalian towns, the Thessalian League, Perrhaebia, Atha- 
mania, Epirus, Pleuratus, and Pergamum. The Senate did not press these 
charges and others laid by Eumenes, but attributed the escape of Philip to 


10 Philip entertained Roman envoys, generals, and commissioners in royal style (sec Livy 
37. 7. 12-13) and formed many 'guest-friendships' including Flamininus, Scipio Africanus, 
and Q. Marcius Philippus (Livy 42. 38. 8-9, and for thc evidence of coins see E. A. 
Sydenham, The Coinage of the Roman Republic (London, 1952) 56 n. 477). 

! Sce HM 1. 93 and 96 with n. 4, and for a different view Walbank, C 3. 7486. 
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the good offices of Demetrius, who was evidently the Senate's choice as 
successor to the Macedonian throne (Plb. 23. 2. 9-11; Livy 39. 47. 8-11). 
In spring 183 a Roman commissioner came out to enforce obedience; and 
Philip was warned that the Senate would not tolerate disobedience, and 
that Philip must not even appear to oppose its wishes (Plb. 23. 9. 7). In 
winter 182/1 Philip sent Apelles and Philocles to Rome, not with any 
request, but to maintain diplomatic contact and to confirm, as they did, 
that the Senate favoured Demetrius as the successor to the Macedonian 
throne (Livy 40. 20. 3). 

While Philip accepted the restrictions on his policy and the insulting 
rebukes of the Senate, he was endeavouring to strengthen his kingdom. 
In contrast to his almost feverish activities from 220 to 197, he and his 
country enjoyed peace for eighteen years, apart from minor operations in 
191 and 189. The population was sadly depleted through deportations by 
Romans, Illyrians, and Dardanians, the loss of an entire canton (Orestis), 
and huge casualties of the military class in naval warfare and at Cyno- 
scephalae. He brought back his garrisons from abroad, acquired 5,000 of 
Antiochus' men, settled in the kingdom displaced Greek populations, 
such as those he brought from the Enipeus valley, and *he transplanted to 
Macedonia a great multitude of Thracians’ (Livy 39. 24. 3-4), the last 
being highly esteemed as soldiers and skilled in agriculture, mining, and 
road-making. In order to strengthen the military potential ‘he compelled 
all his subjects to beget children and raise them' (ibid.). Being at peace 
with Rome, he had no need to defend the coastal areas. He was therefore 
able to place the military class where greater danger threatened. In 
particular ‘he transferred whole families of the enfranchised class [Plb. 
23. 10. 4, tous politikous andras, i.e. the Macedones] from the most 
distinguished coastal cities to the region formerly called Paeonia and now 
called Emathia, and he filled the cities with Thracians and non-Greeks.' 

This inland Emathia was the sandy yellow-soiled region now called 
Kavadarci, being the wide valley of the Axius north of the Iron Gates, an 
area which is remarkable for the large number of Greek inscriptions and 
the occurrence of the name 'Makedon'.'? The creation of cities of Mace- 
dones in this region was of great military importance; for soldiers posted 
there blocked the route from the north to Central Macedonia and en- 
filaded the route from the Axius valley towards Pelagonia in Upper 
Macedonia. The land and the buildings of towns were certainly taken over 
from Paeonians, who were themselves planted probably in coastal cities. 
Another region in Paeonia where Macedones were planted, probably at 
this time, was to the north-east of Kavadarci near Sveti Nikola and 
Kratovo (the ancient Tranupara); settlers there strengthened the defences 


1? See HM 1. 173f., 2. 145, 657; 3. 459. 
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against the Thracians.'? In 183 Philip founded a new city, named Perseis 
after his elder son Perseus, near the Illyrian frontier of Pelagonia.!* He 
evidently peopled it with families of Macedones, and he transferred the 
native population to other sites. The non-Greek-speaking peoples who 
were settled in the rich coastal plain and in other coastal areas lived in the 
cities not as an urban proletariat, but as agricultural workers. They were 
famous for their energy and skill (Livy 45. 30. 5 'incolas quoque per- 
multos Gallos et Illyrios, impigros cultores’). Such transfers had been 
practised for centuries by the Macedonian kings, and there were no doubt 
benefits as well as disadvantages for the populations until they settled 
down in their new homes. By Polybius and Livy who were unfamiliar with 
such practices the transfers were described as causing terrible grief and 
disaffection (Plb. 23. 10. 6-7; Livy 32. 13. 6-9; 40. 3. 5). 

The disaster at Cynoscephalae and the humiliations imposed by Rome 
were among the reasons for opposition by some of the leading Mace- 
donian families, and the danger of a member of the royal family becom- 
ing a pretender to the throne was always present. As we have seen, 
Aéropus was probably such a pretender in 209, and five leading Mace- 
donians were executed in 205/4. A nephew of Antigonus Doson, two 
other Friends and their associates were executed in 183, presumably after 
trial by the Macedones. The sons and the daughters of all who had been 
so executed were arrested and imprisoned in 182, and some who tried to 
escape were caught and killed or committed suicide (Plb. 23. ro. 8-11; 
Livy 40. 3. 7-5. 1). 

It was important for Philip to have some adventurous policy, so that he 
was not merely acquiescing in the domination of Rome. He found a place 
for such a policy in the interior of the Balkan peninsula, where he began 
by helping Byzantium and defeated its Thracian enemies in 184. He then 
made alliances with the Bastarnae, a large (probably Germanic) tribe, 
and with the Scordisci, and in 183 he captured Philippoupolis (Plovdiv), 
made a pact with the strong Thracian tribe, the Odrysae, and subjugated 
the western tribes — Bessi and Dentheletae — and so reached Macedonia's 
traditional friends, the Agrianes, south of Sofia. He married one of his 
daughters to Teres, who was probably king of his Odrysian allies, and in 
182 he gave one of his sons in marriage to a daughter of the king of the 
Bastarnae. In 181 he made an impressive display of his authority in 
central Thrace by ascending its highest mountain (probably Mt Musala) 
and sacrificing to Zeus and the Sun. On his return he defeated the 
Dentheletae and finally forced Petra, a Maedian city in the narrows of the 
Strymon, to capitulate and provide hostages.! His army had certainly 

P See HM 1. 204 on the Greek inscriptions found at these places. 


14 See HM 1. 69; 3. 459. 
15 For the geography see HM 3. 469 n. 2. 
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won its laurels, and his control of central Thrace rivalled that of Philip II 
and Alexander. 

Philip made plans for an ambitious campaign in 179. He kept a liaison 
Officer, one Antigonus, at the court of the Bastarnae, and he arranged 
through him that the very numerous Bastarnae were to migrate from the 
north side of the lower Danube through central Thrace, where Philip had 
amassed supplies and persuaded the Thracian kings with presents to grant 
free passage, and then with the help of the Scordisci and Philip's army to 
attack the Dardanians. It was anticipated that such large combined forces 
would overrun Dardania, and that the Bastarnae, accompanied by their 
families, would occupy Dardanian territory, perhaps in the Polog, where 
they would be neighbours of Macedonia.'ó The Bastarnae set out and 
their messengers were on the way to Amphipolis to meet Philip, when he 
fell ill and died, in summer 179, in his late fifties. Had the plan been 
carried to the conclusion, it might have led to a clash with Rome; for the 
Dardanians had fought on Rome's side in 199 and were still regarded as 
Rome's friends. 

Philip's last years were overshadowed by a bitter quarrel between his 
sons, Perseus and Demetrius, which became public knowledge in spring 
182, when they and their associates engaged in a fracas after the purifica- 
tion ceremony of the King's Army. At that time Perseus was thirty years 
old and Demetrius was five years younger. Philip had marked out Perseus 
as his intended successor by naming his new city Perseis, but leading 
senators, such as Flamininus, openly courted Demetrius and treated him 
as their favoured successor." It is likely also that the princes had different 
views on the policy to be adopted towards Rome. But Philip entrusted 
responsible duties to each of them, Perseus holding command of Mace- 
donian troops in 181 and 179, and Demetrius being left ‘to guard the 
realm’ in 181.'8 So too in spring 180, while Philip was busy in Thessaly, 
Perseus was sent to Amphipolis and Demetrius to Paeonia, the latter 
being in the company of Philip's commanding officer in Paeonia, called 
Didas. While Demetrius was in Paeonia, he died. The belief that he was 
poisoned was certainly held by Polybius (though his text is lost), because 
Livy, following the account of Polybius and no doubt embroidering upon 
it, had ‘the growing lad’ (40. 24. 8 'adulescens')— actually a man of 
twenty-seven —first poisoned and then stifled. We have from Livy a 
pathetic and sensational account and from Polybius a fragment of a clear- 


!6 For this region see my article in Studies Mihailov (forthcoming). The statements of 
Livy that Philip planned to invade Italy by procecding through Yugoslavia and through the 
western Alps to invade Italy is absurd (40. 21. 2, 7; 40. 52. 6-9). 

1? Livy 40.6-7 (fracas etc); 39. 53. 5. 8-16 (Roman favour). 

18 Livy 40. 21. 6. 
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ly fictitious? homily addressed by their father to the quarrelling sons, 
from which it is evident that inventing has taken the place of recording 
what happened. Anyone who was hostile to Philip and Perseus and to 
their policy of standing up to Rome, as indeed Polybius was, favoured the 
rumour — and it cannot have been an established fact — that the death of 
Demetrius was due to poisoning. The truth is beyond our reach. But the 
quarrel was a fact, and on being elected king Perseus must have viewed 
with some suspicion the associates of Demetrius. 

Philip left to Perseus a greatly strengthened kingdom. We have been 
what steps he took to build up the population and develop his military 
potential. Economic progress was equally important. ‘He not only in- 
creased the revenues of the kingdom with the production of the country- 
side and the harbour dues, but also reused old abandoned mines and 
opened new mines in many places' (Livy 39. 24. 2). Through intensive 
cultivation in the prolonged peace a surplus was produced of cereals, 
animal products, fruits, and nuts, and as the volume of trade increased, 
especially in Macedonia's chief export, timber, the yield from taxes grew. 
Prospecting and improved technology must have been responsible for the 
success in the mining of gold, silver, lead, copper, and iron, and credit 
must be given to the king, who owned all minerals and directed the 
exploitation of them.”° Macedonia also produced finished goods, especial- 
ly metalwork, including armour and armaments. The fact that Philip 
coined in gold, silver, and bronze, whereas Demetrius II had coined only 
in bronze and Antigonus Doson probably not at all, is a sure index of the 
great rise in the resources of the king, while the beginning of some 
regional and city coinages (which we shall describe shortly) may be 
interpreted as an indication of unprecedented prosperity. 


3. The third war between Macedonia and Rome 


According to the Roman version which Polybius followed and Livy in- 
herited, the aggressors were Philip and then Perseus, who planned and 
prepared not merely for war, but for an invasion of Italy. The memory of 
the terrible losses incurred during Hannibal's invasion was such that the 
Roman public in the Comitia preferred to undertake a defensive war 
overseas, if the alternative was to be an invasion of Italy.?! This version 
was indeed acceptable to Polybius for several reasons. As a statesman of 
the Achaean League, like his father, Polybius inherited and maintained a 


1% Pilib. 23. 11; Livy 40. 8-15 (further specches. For their lack of authenticity see C. F. 
Edson, 'Perseus and Demetrius’, Harv. Stud. 46 (1935) 191 ff. and E. S. Gruen, GRBS 15 


(1974) 240f. 
See HM 1 Map 1 and Hammond, ‘LIMC’ 246f. 
?! For this recurrent theme sec Livy 31. 7; 40. 21. 2, 7: 57.6-7; 42. 11. S, 13.10. For an 


account of this war see W. L. Adams in Adams and Borza 237-56. 
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hostility towards Macedonia." Born shortly before 200, he served during 
the invasion of southern Macedonia in 169 with the Roman army, for 
which he had the greatest admiration. During and after his detention in 
Italy, which lasted from 167 to 150, he was a friend of leading senators 
and depended on their favour. Moreover, writing with hindsight, he saw 
the rise of Rome to world power as predestined, 'reflecting a transcen- 
dental plan, the work of Tyche [Chance or Fortune]. 7? He therefore 
censured those who withstood the advance of Rome as guilty of stupidity 
and arrogance, and he saw Perseus as the worst of them. As we have 
noted already, the evidence of the facts is rather that the Senate was the 
aggressor and behaved with arrogance in the Second Macedonian War and 
in the war against Antiochus. And we must bear this in mind, as we con- 
sider the events leading to the outbreak of the Third Macedonian War. 

When Philip died at Amphipolis, Perseus was in Thrace, commanding 
an advance force. The doctor attending Philip was said to have kept the 
death secret and sent a messenger post-haste to Perseus. This is under- 
standable. For Perseus had to return rapidly, assume command of the 
Kings Army which was at Amphipolis, and be elected by that army as 
king of the Macedones; and it is probable that he marched to Pella and 
was acclaimed king there, in order to discourage any would-be-pretenders. 
One of his first acts was to send envoys to Rome, perhaps introducing him- 
self as king to the Senate rather than asking for recognition (as Livy 40. 
58. 8 and 45. 9. 3 reported) and requesting a reaffirmation of the treaty 
of ‘friendship’ between Macedonia and Rome. His request was granted. 
The treaty between Macedonia and Rome, which was the formal basis 
of their relations until the outbreak of war in 171, was more than a pact 
of peace and friendship; for Macedonia was subject to some unilateral 
obligations, the details of which are not recorded in. our sources. 

The death of Philip and the absence of Perseus nearly proved fatal 
to the advance of the Bastarnae through Thrace, an advance for which 
Antigonus, a nephew of Antigonus Doson, was the official representative 
of Philip. Arrangements for supplying the Bastarnae with food broke 
down, clashes occurred between them and the Thracians, and the main 
body, terrified by phenomenal storms, went home. But 30,000 Bastarnae 
reached the rendezvous, only to find that the Macedonian army was not 
awaiting them (Livy 40. 58. 1-8). There were two consequences of this 
fiasco. Antigonus was executed, either for incompetence or on a charge 
of treason,” and during the absence of Perseus and the King's Army 


2 As E. S. Gruen says in Studies Edson 180, ‘his history is overwhelmingly hostile to the 
Macedonian king.’ 
D The quotation is from F. W. Walbank, Selected Papers (Cambridge, 1985) 160 = JRS 
55 1965) 3. 
Antigonus was portrayed as a rival for the throne by Livy (40. 56. 7, 10), but in a 
context which represents Perseus as the wrongful successor. 
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Abrupolis, the king of a Thracian tribe, the Sapaei, ravaged eastern 
Macedonia as far as the river Strymon. 

The 30,000 Bastarnae, commanded by one Clondicus, acted on their 
own against the Dardanians, apparently with enough success to settle on 
some Dardanian territory; and Perseus defeated the Sapaei and expelled 
Abrupolis from his throne (Plb, 22. 8. 2-3). At home Perseus celebrated 
in 178 his marriage to the daughter of Seleucus IV, Laodice, who was 
escorted to Macedonia by the Rhodian fleet; for Rhodes was now on 
friendly terms with both kings. On his accession Perseus cancelled debts, 
liberated prisoners, and recalled exiles in order to unite his people; and 
he was able to publicize the recall of exiles through Delphi, because 
Macedonia had become again a member of the Amphictyonic League. 
Many city-states of the Greek mainland were torn by party strife (stasis) 
between the rich whom Rome supported and the poor who were over- 
burdened with debt. Perseus espoused the cause of the latter. He 
provided financial grants to help those in debt, and when a democratic 
party came to power, he was ready to conclude a treaty of alliance. By 
these means he won the favour of the cities of Perrhaebia, Thessaly, the 
Aetolian League, and Boeotia, where he favoured the democratic policy 
of strengthening the Boeotian League; and he entered into treaties with 
some of them, and in particular with the Boeotian League. 

His popularity in northern and central Greece was such that he was 
able to march with some armed forces to Delphi, probably in 174, with- 
out evoking any protest. His only act of war in Greece was against those 
of the Dolopians who had tortured and killed their Macedonian governor. 
His reputation as a *Philhellene' —a title which Flamininus had treasured 
— made him acceptable even to some city-states in Asia.” There he gave 
his sister in marriage to Prusias, king of Bithynia. 

Roman envoys were received at Pella with goodwill early in the reign of 
Perseus. Then in 177 the Dardanians and a group in Thessaly reported to 
Rome that the Bastarnae and Perseus were in league, and they asked for 
Roman help. A commission was sent to enquire about the Bastarnae. It 
travelled as far as the lower Danube valley (Plb. 25. 6. 2-6), and on the 
way back through the friendly countryside of Macedonia in 176 it noted 
that the kingdom was well equipped with fortifications, war material, and 
disciplined troops (App. Mac. 11. 1). Perseus, for his part, sent envoys to 
Rome to declare that he had not prompted the actions of the Bastarnae. 
The Senate 'ordered Perseus to take care time and time again to be seen 
to be being punctilious in respecting the treaty he had with Rome’ (Livy 
41. I9. 6). 


7$ Plb. 25. 4. 8-10; Livy 42. 12. 3-4. 
26 Plb. 25. 3. 1-4. 
27 Livy. 41. 24. 11; App. Mac. 11. 1, 7. 
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In the winter of 175/4, when the Scordisci and some Thracians who had 
supported the Bastarnae went home, the Dardanians attacked the Bas- 
tarnae living in what had been Dardanian territory, captured their fami- 
lies in a camp, and made an agreement whereby the Bastarnae went 
home. Early in 174 a huge army of Bastarnae started out on a raiding 
expedition, but most of them were drowned when the ice of the Danube 
broke under them.” Rumours spread that the instigator of the expedition 
had been Perseus. Whether they were true of not, Perseus had continued 
the policy of his father in central Thrace. He was in alliance with Cotys, 
king of the Odrysae, and with Byzantium, to which he sent military help, 
and his own possessions inland gave him control of the trade-route from 
Cypsela up the Hebrus river; but he kept clear of the Greek cities such as 
Maronea and Aenus which Rome claimed to protect. 

The Senate saw that it was losing ground in Greece to Perseus, who 
was regarded by most Greeks now as a liberator and a champion of the 
oppressed. In 174 a number of commissions visited Greek states and 
Macedonia in the hope of restraining the popular risings, which were 
endangering the pro-Roman and generally well-to-do politicians. The 
report which was made about Aetolia, ‘that the frenzy of the people 
could not be checked’ (Livy 41. 27. 4), may well have been typical. In 173 
the Senate set about propitiating the gods in case their favour was 
required for going to war, and a couple of commissions were sent to 
Greece. One imposed regulations about credit and debt on the politicians 
of Perrhaebia and Thessaly, and the other achieved a compromise be- 
tween the rival leaders in Aetolia, but took hostages from both sides. The 
hostages were entrusted to Rome's friend, the Achaean League, and at 
an Assembly of the League the commissioner complimented the Achaeans 
on their banning of the Macedonian king (42. 6. 1-2). A further commis- 
sion of five was sent to Macedonia on the advice of Eumenes of Per- 
gamum, who claimed that Perseus was making preparations for war (42. 
6. 3-5), and the commission went on from Macedonia to confirm Rome's 
friendship with Ptolemy VI. Meanwhile embassies were exchanged be- 
tween Rome and Antiochus IV (he had earlier lived as a hostage at 
Rome), and friendship was renewed between the two states. 

In 172, probably in April, Eumenes addressed the Senate in a secret 
session. His theme was certainly that Rome should attack Macedonia. On 
the way home he went to Delphi. A few days later a Macedonian em- 
bassy came to Rome and claimed that Perseus had neither said nor done 
anything inimical to Rome (42. 14. 3). The five Roman commissioners 
who had been sent to Macedonia in 173 collected on their way back to 
Italy a lady called Praxo who said that four would-be assassins of Eu- 
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menes had stayed with her at Delphi and she produced a letter incul- 
pating Perseus; for an unsuccessful attack with rocks had been made on 
Eumenes in the gorge below the shrine of Apollo, and no one had been 
apprehended alive. They brought also an Italian of Brundisium, who 
said he had been approached by Perseus with a view to poisoning some 
leading senators. The report of the commissioners, coupled with these 
allegations, led the Senate to issue orders in summer 172 for troops to be 
enlisted and sent to the protectorate in Illyris, prior to the arrival of a 
consular army. Envoys arrived from three tribes of Thrace, asking for 
‘alliance and friendship’, and the Senate granted alliance ‘gladly, because 
Thrace was in the rear of Macedonia’ (42. 19. 6-7). Envoys from Thessa- 
ly and Aetolia were received at Rome, no doubt to lay charges against 
Perseus; envoys from Issa said that Gentius, an Illyrian king north of 
Lissus, was in league with Perseus and was planning war against Rome; 
and envoys from Rhodes wished to dispel Rome’s doubts of their loyalty, 
but a hearing of them was deferred by the Senate. 

All these alleged iniquities of Perseus were excellent material for 
political warfare. A list of them was given to the envoys who were sent by 
the Senate in late summer 172 to the Greek states of the mainland, the 
islands, and the Asian shore, and a concise summary of them was carved 
in stone at Delphi as a public indictment by Rome (it survives in a 
fragmentary condition as SIG 643). The Council of the Amphictyonic 
League was now dominated by partisans of Rome. Accordingly, Perseus 
was to be banned from sacred ceremonies at Delphi as the employer of 
barbarians in order to enslave Greeks, the promoter of social disorder, 
the enemy of Greek liberty, the would-be murderer of Eumenes, and so 
on. Concurrently, a fleet of fifty quinqueremes was being repaired, crews 
were conscripted, and soldiers were called up for service; and the ‘pro- 
vincia Macedonia’, i.e. the Roman protectorate in Illyris as a base against 
Macedonia, received an advance force under the command of a praetor in 
early autumn 172 (Livy 42. 27). The favour of Jupiter was solicited in case 
war should break out. 

The five envoys for the Greek mainland proceeded via the Roman 
naval base at Corcyra. They were accompanied by 1,000 soldiers, a most 
unusual addition for a diplomatic mission but one calculated to sym- 
bolise the armed might of Rome. On their arrival at Corcyra they were 
handed a letter from Perseus in which he asked why troops were crossing 
to Greece and occupying cities (i.e. Oricum, Apollonia, and Dyrrachium 
in particular). The envoys made the verbal answer, that the action was 
being taken ‘for the protection of the cities’ (42. 37. 5-6), and departed 


7 Livy 42. 15-16. 
9! Sce HM 3. sooff. 
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in haste to various parts of the mainland, where they enlisted offers of 
support as fast as they could. Two envoys, Marcius Philippus and Aulus 
Atilius, had just won the promise of full support from the Council of the 
Thessalian League at Larissa, when envoys from Perseus arrived. They 
delivered Perseus' request for an interview with Marcius Philippus, whose 
father had been a guest-friend of Philip V, and a meeting was arranged 
for late November. The advice of Philippus then was that Perseus should 
send envoys to Rome; he probably implied that any disputes could be 
settled amicably and he suggested concessions which might satisfy the 
Senate (there is a lacuna in the relevant passage, 42. 46. 1). It was agreed 
that during the negotiations neither side would take any step to the 
detriment of the other. Perseus then sent envoys to Rome. They carried a 
memorandum which weighed the complaints of both sides and concluded 
that Macedonia was more in the right than Rome by any legal standards. 
He circulated the memorandum to Greek states in order to offset Roman 
political propaganda. His envoys were not granted a hearing at Rome 
until March 171. In the meantime the Roman envoys were finishing their 
task of winning allies or encouraging neutrality. 

As the new consular year commenced at Rome, the state diviners 
forecast ‘victory, triumph, and extension of empire’ (42. 30. 8). Early in 
171 the Comitia Centuriata voted in favour of the motion of the consuls 
to go to war against Macedonia unless Perseus would give satisfaction on 
all charges of having attacked allies of Rome in violation of the treaty 
concluded with Philip and renewed with him, and of having planned war 
against Rome by assembling armaments, army and fleet (42. 30. 10-11). 
The wording of the motion was for home consumption, not for any 
negotiation with Perseus. And when the Macedonian envoys were admit- 
ted to the Senate in March, they presented the memorandum and ad- 
dressed their remarks to deaf ears. The Senate ordered them and any 
other Macedonians to leave Italy within thirty days?! (by the end of that 
time the Roman army would be advancing from the protectorate in 
Illyris). Thus the Senate advertised its intention to go to war, unless of 
course Perseus would accept Rome's as yet unspecified demands without 
being allowed to answer charges made against him. This technique of 
placing a powerful army on the frontier and breaking off diplomatic 
relations unilaterally had already been practised by Rome and was to 
become only too familiar in twentieth-century Europe. 

Having decided to follow the advice of Marcius Philippus, Perseus had 
waited for the report of his envoys. In April he knew that the Senate 
intended war. He convened a Council of his Friends at Pella, at which 
*much the greater part' saw that Rome was not prepared to negotiate and 
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therefore chose to defend their liberty in war. Assured of their support, 
Perseus sacrificed a hundred cattle to Athena Alcidemus (‘Defender of 
the People") and proceeded to Citium to address the assembled army.” 
He described Rome's acts of injustice against Philip and himself, the dup- 
licity of Marcius Philippus, and the treachery of Rome during the months 
when he had waited for a reply, and he made it clear that the choice was 
between fighting for liberty or accepting subjugation. The army roared 
out a demand for action (42. 53. 1). The Macedonian State entered the 
war in the full conviction that justice was on its side. It was united behind 
Perseus. This unity more than counterbalanced his losses during the 
months since the conference with Marcius Philippus. 

Could Macedonia count on any allies? Perseus had sent envoys to 
Eumenes, Antiochus, and Ptolemy in the hope that they would help him 
against the common enemy, even as their predecessors had helped Pyrrhus 
to fight for the liberty of the Greek cities in Italy; but they all chose to 
comply with the wishes of Rome.” Prusias of Bithynia declared himself 
neutral, but Ariarathes of Cappadocia sided with Rome. On the Euro- 
pean continent any Greek city-state was aware of the total destruction 
which Rome had employed, for instance, at Anticyra, Aegina, and Ere- 
tria. Their sympathies might lie with Macedonia, but fear made them stay 
neutral or, if need be, willing to join Rome against Macedonia. This had 
already become apparent during the tour of the Roman envoys, when the 
Epirote League sided with Rome and sent 400 troops to protect Orestis 
from any possible attack by Macedonia, and the Achaean League sent 
1,000 troops to garrison Chalcis, where a Roman officer stationed him- 
self. At the time when the Senate ordered the Macedonian envoys to 
leave Italy, Larissa in Thessaly and Thebes in Boeotia admitted Roman 
troops as garrisons.?* Apart from these examples of bad faith, the envoys 
intervened in local politics and brought pro-Roman parties into power, 
with the consequence that many pro-Macedonian leaders committed sui- 
cide. The envoys tried to split the federal systems of the Boeotian League 
and the Achaean League by dealing individually with city-states. When 
three city-states in Boeotia asked Perseus for military aid, he replied that 
he was bound by his undertaking during the course of negotiations, and 
advised them to avoid war with Rome,” the inference being that in the 
event of war he would not be able to reach them. Of the Balkan peoples, 
Gentius was under the same pressure from Rome; but he would not fight 
while a large Roman fleet and a consular army were present in the region 


9 Livy 42. 50-51.2. The attempts of Perseus to preserve the peace had been carried 
‘almost beyond reason’, as W. L. Adams remarks in Adams and Borza 255. 

9 Livy 42. 26. 7-8. 

H Livy 43. 47. 10-12. 
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of the Roman protectorate in Illyris. The only ally on whom Perseus could 
count was Cotys, king of the Odrysae. 

The actions of the Senate and the envoys during the period of (pre- 
tended) negotiations gave their forces a flying start. The fleet headed at 
once for Chalcis, where it was joined by the fleet of Eumenes, carrying 
1,000 cavalry and 6,000 infantry to secure this essential base. The main 
army, perhaps 30,000 strong, proceeded by forced marches through Epirus 
and Athamania into west Thessaly and from there to Larissa, already held 
by a Roman garrison. Supplies came from Roman supporters in Thessaly 
and central Greece and by sea, where the Roman and Pergamene fleets 
were unchallenged. Reinforcements reached Larissa from the Pergamene 
army, the Aetolian League, some Thessalian cities, the Achaean League, 
and even Apollonia Illyrica. 

By honouring the standstill during the negotiations Perseus had lost 
the chance of attacking the Roman protectorate and of confining the 
Roman forces to the north-west area, as Philip had done in 199 and early 
198. His army which assembled at Citium numbered 43,000 men. The 
élite troops were 26,000 Macedonian infantry and 3,000 Macedonian 
cavalry, and the rest were 1,000 Odrysian cavalry and 13,000 infantry, 
drawn mainly from non-Greek peoples within and outside Macedonia, 
but including also 3,000 Cretans and 1,000 Greeks, mainly exiles from 
their states.” Perseus made a forced march to surprise pro-Roman cities 
in Perrhaebia, occupied the southern passes of Macedonia (Volustana, 
Petra, and Tempe) and encamped on the foothills of Mt Ossa, facing 
Larissa, being supplied from Macedonia through the Tempe pass and by 
water up the Peneus river. His aim was to harass and exhaust the Roman 
army and to engage in set battle only if he was confident of complete 
victory; for he had no reserves. On the other hand, the Roman com- 
mander wanted a set battle, but not on level ground favourable to the 
dreaded Macedonian phalanx. 

During 171 Perseus proved superior, defeating the enemy cavalry, 
raiding the Roman supply-wagons and foraging parties, and forcing the 
army to abandon Larissa and look for supplies elsewhere in Thessaly.? 
With the approval of his Council of Friends and Commanders, he ap- 
proached the Roman consul for peace, offering to pay Rome the cost of 
her war, if she would grant him the status quo ante and renew the treaty 
of 179. The consul rejected the offer and demanded that Perseus should 
put his country at the mercy of the Senate.” Later offers by Perseus met 
with the same reception. The consul was certainly acting on the Senate's 
orders; and he was encouraged now by the arrival from Numidia of 1,000 

96 Livy 42. 51. 3-11. 
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cavalry, 1,000 infantry, and twenty-two war elephants, which the Mace- 
donian cavalry were not trained to face. 

The Romans lost ground by alienating many Greek states. The consul 
arrested the commanders of the Aetolian cavalry after the defeat and sent 
them to Rome for detention, and Roman forces looted and destroyed four 
cities which were pro-Macedonian and sold the people as slaves. Two of 
these were as far south as Boeotia. Perseus used the same methods when 
a border town, Mylae, refused to surrender and was stormed. 

During 170 the Roman army tried twice to force an entry into Mace- 
donia from Thessaly and failed each time. Troops had to be sent from 
the army to strengthen the detachment in the protectorate, because the 
Epirote League split apart and the Molossians joined Perseus.*? Rein- 
forcements were sent to Issa, where a Roman officer was keeping a watch 
on Gentius. Eumenes proved valuable, because one of his generals acted 
in Thrace and compelled Cotys to withdraw his troops and go to the de- 
fence of his kingdom. The year ended badly for Rome. The commander 
in the protectorate attempted a surprise attack with 12,000 men on 
Uscana (Kitsevo) and escaped with only 3,000; had he succeeded, he 
would have cut the line of communication between Gentius and Perseus. 
The Roman fleet demanded great amounts of money and grain from 
Abdera, a friendly city on the Thracian coast, and when the demand was 
rejected the crews stormed the city, beheaded the leading citizens, and 
sold the population as slaves. Other friendly states closed their harbours 
and gates to the fleet. Even at Chalcis the crews looted temples and 
kidnapped citizens for sale abroad.“ The morale of the army was low. 
Many soldiers overstayed their leave or absconded. 

The Senate felt it necessary to order its officers to respect the liberty of 
friendly states, and the consul sent envoys to some cities to tell them of 
the orders, but also to threaten any politicians or states of doubtful 
loyalty. On the other hand, Perseus had conducted a successful counter- 
attack in north Thessaly, and he was secure enough there to take his army 
north and inflict a severe defeat on the Dardanians. He opened negotia- 
tions with the Bastarnae of the lower Danube valley. 

While the Roman forces wintered in Boeotia, Perseus conducted two 
remarkable campaigns. The Illyrians of Uscana had defected to Rome. 
Perseus led a picked force over high country in midwinter, laid siege to 
the defences, and accepted the surrender of the Roman soldiers who 
arranged fair treatment for themselves as prisoners of war, but left the 
Illyrians in the lurch. They were sold as slaves. Perseus captured other 
fortresses and returned home with 1,500 Roman prisoners.*! Negotiations 


9 For details see Hammond, Ep 628. 
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with Gentius broke down, because Gentius demanded money as a condi- 
tion of alliance. The commander in the protectorate campaigned together 
with the Chaonians and Thesprotians against the Molossians, whom Per- 
seus was able to reinforce. But he was unsuccessful, and in the spring he and 
his allies lost many men. In March 169 Perseus led a force of 300 cavalry 
and 10,000 infantry across the high Pindus range in deep snow into 
Molossia. His aim was to take Stratus, which the Aetolian commander 
had agreed to betray, and thereafter to bring the Aetolian League and 
the Acarnanian League into alliance against Rome. Severe weather, high 
rivers, and bad luck combined to defeat his purpose; and a Roman 
commander at Ambracia got a Roman force into Stratus in time. Perseus' 
only gain was Aperantia, a mountainous area north of Aetolia; but he 
had to leave 800 men as a garrison to protect its capital. As it proved, this 
campaign, so costly in suffering to men and animals, did not pay divid- 
ends. But a general aim, to threaten Rome with the possibility of other 
fronts, was achieved.” 

The Roman commander for 169 was Marcius Philippus, who had con- 
ferred with Perseus near Tempe in 172. He planned to force one of the 
passes into Macedonia and join the Roman navy which was to be off the 
coast of Pieria. He was accompanied not by any contingent from his Greek 
allies, but only by some Achaean envoys, one of whom was Polybius, the 
future historian. Philippus marched his army up to the Lapathus ridge, 
from which he intended to force the passage of the Petra pass. But 
although he had some 30,000 men, his way was blocked by 12,000 men 
(Perseus had divided his forces between the three passes), and rather 
than retreat, he took a precipitous route down to the Pierian plain and 
sent out foraging parties, while the fleet began to land supplies on the 
coast. Perseus, being outmancuvred, withdrew his troops from Dium 
which Philippus then occupied; but he realized that Philippus would be 
compelled to withdraw through lack of supplies. When that happened, 
Perseus adopted a very strong defensive position south of Dium, and 
Philippus concentrated his efforts on capturing Heracleum, which fell 
only at the end of the campaigning season. Meanwhile the Roman fleet, 
reinforced by Eumenes and Prusias, was beaten off with losses from 
attacks on cities of the Macedonian coast, and its hopes of capturing 
Meliboea and Demetrias in Magnesia were dashed by Perseus, who sent 
troops for their protection. 

During the winter Perseus, who had repeatedly sued for peace directly 
with the Romans, persuaded Prusias and Rhodes to offer themselves as 
intermediaries. The Senate refused to entertain the offer; it intended to 
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destroy the power of Macedonia. Perseus tried again to win the support 
of Eumenes and Antiochus by arguing that, if Macedonia should fall, 
Pergamum and Syria would be the next victims of Roman imperialism; 
but to no avail, since Eumenes hated Perseus and Antiochus was anxious 
to conquer Egypt while Rome was distracted.“ An alliance was made 
with Gentius on payment of 10 talents and promise of another 290 by 
Perseus and with an exchange of oaths and hostages, and the two kings 
sought an alliance with Rhodes against Rome, but without success. Gen- 
tius imprisoned two Roman envoys, thereby committing himself to war 
with Rome, and Perseus kept the 290 talents. An alliance concluded 
with Clondicus, the leader of the Bastarnae, misfired. Clondicus and 
Perseus were to meet early in 168 at Bylazora (Titov Veles), probably to 
attack the Dardanians, occupy their southernmost territory (Polog), and 
perhaps link up with Gentius for an attack on the Roman protectorate. 
When Clondicus appeared in the Strymon valley with 10,000 cavalry and 
10,000 reserve horsemen and demanded full pay in advance — a colossal 
sum — Perseus consulted his Council of Friends and Commanders and 
sent a message to Clondicus that he needed only 5,000 cavalry. Clondicus 
went home in a huff. Polybius censured Perseus for being stingy; but 
Perseus had good reason to be afraid of treachery by so large a force, 
Perseus himself having little more than 3,000 Macedonian cavalry.” The 
Macedonian navy of forty /embi, putting to sea earlier than the enemy, 
protected fifty Macedonian grain-carrying merchantmen en route from the 
Black Sea which were threatened by Eumenes' warships. Next they inter- 
cepted a convoy of thirty-five transporters carrying 1,000 Gallic mercen- 
aries and their mounts, which were on the way from Pergamum to 
Thessaly, and they plundered and disabled any merchantman not bound 
for Macedonia.*’ 

The Senate decided to increase its forces greatly and to deliver three 
offensives. The first attack was on Gentius with naval and military forces 
some 30,000 strong, being about twice as many as the troops of Gentius. 
Within thirty days Gentius was forced to surrender at Scodra and there- 
after Roman authority was extended along the coast north of Rhizon 
(Kotor) and to Issa among the islands, any cities which resisted being 
captured and looted.** The second offensive by the fleet confined the 
Macedonian lembi to harbour, stopped supplies by sea from reaching 


“ Plb. 29. 4. 8-10. 5-9; Livy 44. 24-5. 
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Macedonia, ravaged coastal areas, and threatened coastal cities. This 
offensive compelled Perseus to keep good troops at home (e.g. 2,000 élite 
Macedonian soldiers at Thessalonica, 1,000 cavalry at Aenea, and 2,000 
Thracians at Amphipolis). The third offensive was to be launched from 
the foothold in southernmost Macedonia by some 39,000 infantry of 
which perhaps as many as 26,000 were legionaries, about 4,000 cavalry, of 
which 1,200 came from Italy, and a squad of war elephants; the only 
Greeks in the Roman army were Cretans.* These troops were slightly 
fewer in number than the army facing them; for supply was a limiting 
factor. The consul in command, Lucius Aemilius Paullus, was an experi- 
enced general and a strict disciplinarian. It was probably on 11 June 168 
that he moved his army to a fortified camp facing the Macedonians across 
the bed of the river Elpeüs. The fleet, with crews numbering some 20,000 
and carrying at least 5,000 marines, conveyed supplies and also threaten- 
ed to land marine forces in the rear of the Macedonian position. 

To meet the threat of landings of troops from the fleet Perseus relied 
on the local reserve troops (e.g. of Cassandrea or of Bisaltia) and on 
garrisons at important points such as we have mentioned. He retained at 
Pella, which could be reached by canal from the sea, 2,000 élite Peltasts 
(Livy's ‘caetrati’), so named from their shield. The garrison troops, in- 
cluding the Peltasts, numbered at least 10,000 (among them Illyrian 
Penestae, Paeonian Agrianes, Thracians, and Gauls). The army which 
Perseus deployed in Pieria had 4,000 cavalry. The Macedonian heavy 
cavalry numbered 2,000, being the Royal Guard led by the king, two 
Sacred Squadrons, and seven Royal Squadrons; the men had a metal 
helmet, cuirass, and round shield, wore a flying cloak and a leather 
kirtle extending below the cuirass. Their weapons were a lance and a 
sword.” The Macedonian light cavalry, 1,000 in number, wore lighter 
armour, threw javelins or shot arrows, and then engaged with a sword. 
Cotys commanded his own light cavalry, 1,000 in number. The heavy 
cavalry squadrons fought in a close, usually wedge-shaped formation, and 
the light cavalry were often in open order, because light-armed infantry- 
men fought in their ranks.?! The Macedonian cavalry had a superb record 
over three centuries, and they had proved themselves superior to the 
Roman cavalry in 171. But there was a serious hazard. The horses had 
never faced elephants and might become unmanageable in battle. Perseus 
had exposed them to dummy elephants, and simulated trumpetings, but 
it had proved impossible to create the smell.? 


9 For this campaign see Hammond, 'Pydna', with references to other interpretations. 
*? They were so depicted in the Monument of Aemilius Paullus at Delphi; sec HM 3. 
613 ff. with a drawing of the reliefs. 
1 See Asclepiodotus, Tactica 7. 1-3, writing in the first century BC. 
52 Plb. 29. 17. 2; Zon. 9. 22; Polyaen. 4. 21; Ampelius 16. 4. 
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Perseus had nearly 40,000 infantry. The Macedonians themselves were 
3,000 'Peltasts', brigaded in two Royal Guards, and some 21,000 Phalan- 
gites, probably in fourteen ‘phalanges’ (brigades); they were all armed 
with the 15-18-foot pike and a dagger or short sword, wore light equip- 
ment, and had a small shoulder-shield suspended from the neck. They 
fought in close formation, presenting five pike-points in front of the first 
rank, while the sixth to the sixteenth ranks carried their pikes upright 'so 
as not to interfere in the turning manceuvres’, e.g. to the flank.?? The 
men were highly trained; but the army had not fought a full-scale phalanx 
battle since the battle of Cynoscephalae in 197. The light-armed infantry, 
some 15,000 in number, consisted partly of Thracians, Paeonians, and 
Gauls living within the kingdom, and partly of mercenaries — Thracians, 
Agrianians, and Cretan archers. They were professional troops, each 
fighting in his native equipment and manner. A special unit, equipped 
with spiked helmets and spiked shields, was designed to tackle the ele- 
phants.?^^ The morale of the army was high. For three years it had held 
the Romans at bay, proved superior in most engagements, excelled in 
mobility, and suffered very few casualties. 

Perseus' position on the north bank of the Elpeüs river had been well 
fortified with palisades, stone walls, and wooden towers, in which his 
artillery was mounted. It could be turned either through the long Petra 
pass or from the sea. To offset these risks he posted probably 5,000 light- 
armed troops at three different points in the pass, and he relied on his 
cavalry to resist any landings on the coast. Aemilius soon found the 
Elpeüs position impregnable. He detached a force probably of 5,000 men, 
which seemed destined to accompany the fleet northwards, but in fact 
delivered a surprise attack at night and cleared the Petra pass of its 
defenders. Perseus had no option but to withdraw at night northwards to 
a new position on the south side of Pydna, a strongly fortified city on the 
coast, which would cover his rear in the event of enemy landings. If he 
had lost 1,000 men in the Petra pass, the armies were more or less equal 
in total numbers.?? 

The new position was well chosen. The phalanx, in double the usual 
depth (i.e. thirty-two men deep), was drawn up on level ground, with a 
ridge on its right and soft ground on its left towards the coast. It faced 
south over level ground, suitable for a charge, and it was admirably 
placed to block an enemy advance. In the midday heat of 16 June the 
Roman army, without making any reconnaissance, advanced in column to 


55 For the number see HM 3. s40ff. Asclepiodot. Tactica 5 and 12. 9 fin. 

5* For the light-armed see also the parade at Citium, in Livy 42. 51; Zon. 9. 22; Polyaen. 
4. 21 (anti-elephant devices). 

55 For this part of the campaign see Hammond, 'Pydna' and HM 3. 543ff. with Fig. 17. 
Other scholars placed Perseus' second position farther south. 
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a low rise, beyond which Aemilius saw the Macedonian phalanx a little 
more than a kilometre away. It was a wonderful opportunity for the 
Macedonian phalanx to charge, and it did advance, not however fast 
enough to catch the enemy on the level ground. For Aemilius retrieved 
his error. He deployed his legionaries in three formations, one behind the 
other, and while the front formation faced the advancing enemy the rear 
formation and then the middle formation were withdrawn to the left flank 
onto a ridge, where a fortified camp was to be laid out. The front for- 
mation withdrew finally to the ridge, while the Roman cavalry galloped 
along the front of the advancing phalanx in the hope of slowing its ad- 
vance. For whatever reason, and the great depth of the phalanx hindered 
speed, the opportunity was missed by Perseus. He now made a fortified 
camp in the plain between the Roman camp and the coast, thus cutting 
Aemilius off from any hope of seaborne supplies or reinforcements.© 

Neither side had been willing to attack a fortified camp during the 
campaigns, and it was so now. Perseus was supplied from Pydna, some 2 
miles distant. By sheer luck, the Roman camp was not only on a steep 
ridge-end unsuitable for an attacking phalanx, but also adjacent to a good 
water supply, rarely found in June. But Aemilius still faced difficulties. 
He had advanced without organizing a supply system and now had to let 
his men go foraging. If no action should develop, Aemilius would have 
to retreat, as Philippus had done, and his army would be harassed by 
the Macedonian light-armed cavalry and infantry. This was no doubt the 
hope of Perseus, who, like his father, had consistently avoided a set battle 
except under conditions which seemed favourable to a charge by the 
phalanx. 

For five days the armies stood on the alert, the heavy infantry in the 
camps positioned for rapid deployment, and detachments of light-armed 
troops stationed in advance on either side of the respective camps and 
extending to the ends of the two ridges parallel to the ridge on which the 
Roman camp lay. On the afternoon of the 22nd a clash occurred between 
light-armed detachments at a watering-point below the southernmost 
ridge. Each side sent reinforcements of light-armed troops, and then the 
heavy infantry issued from the camps and deployed into line.*’ The sight 
of the Macedonians issuing from the left of their camp was described by a 
Roman cavalry officer. 


First tall Thracians of terrifying aspect in their dark tunics with white greaves and 
gleaming oblong shields, brandishing massive curving swords.... Next to them 
mercenaries with all sorts of equipment, and Paeonians mixed among them. Third 


56 Livy 44. 36-9; Plu. Aem. 17. 1-6; Frontin. Strat. 2. 3. 20; see Hammond, ‘Pydna’ and 
HM 4. 549 ff. 
3? Livy 44. 40. 3: Plu. Aem. 18. 1; Zon. 9. 23; sce Hammond, ‘Pydna’ 44f. 
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in succession a Guard of picked men, the élite of the Macedonians themselves ... 
dazzling in gilded armour and newly dyed purple cloaks. As they were adopting 
their formation, the brigades of the Bronze-shield-men appeared ... making the 
hill country resound with their raucous battle-cries. (Plu. Aem. 18. 4-8) 


The Macedonians were the first to deploy, having an initial start and 
being on level ground. Linking up with the light-armed on their flanks to 
make a continuous line, the Peltasts and the Phalangites in close forma- 
tion charged the looser formation of the light-armed and the legionaries 
with devastating effect, their pike-points piercing shield, cuirass and op- 
ponent alike. Aemilius was terrified as he saw from above ‘the strength of 
the massed formation and the violence of the charge with levelled pikes 
at the word of command’ (Plu. Aem. 19. 2).°° The charge was only too 
successful. For as the whole line swept forward, driving the Romans 
back, parts of it advanced eagerly into the flat valley-bottoms, but other 
parts struck the steep ridge-ends and were arrested. The line was fatally 
dislocated at many places. In particular the close formation of the Peltasts 
and the Phalangites was utterly disrupted, so that ‘many breaks and gaps’ 
appeared. Into these, at the order of Aemilius, the legionaries opera- 
ting in small groups charged and took the broken parts of the phalanx 
in the flank and then in the rear. With their long swords and tall shields 
they cut the Phalangites down, as they had done at Cynoscephalae. ‘The 
Macedonians in close combat, individually and in small groups, stabbed 
with their little daggers at the oblong shields of the Romans which 
reached to the feet, and opposed their little light shields to the swords of 
which the heavy downwards strokes cut through every piece of armour 
to the flesh. So they turned in flight.'^? A major break occurred where 
the Peltasts advanced impetuously, losing contact with the left part of the 
Phalangites. At the same time the elephants and the light cavalry of the 
Roman right wing charged into the cavalry and the light-armed troops of 
the Macedonian left and overwhelmed them; for the Macedonians' horses 
stampeded, and the anti-elephant unit proved ineffective. The 3,000 Pel- 
tasts were now stripped of their left-hand flankguard and had already lost 
contact with the Phalangites. Attacked by elephants, cavalry, and legion- 
aries ‘they fought in formation until the last man was cut down.” Similar 
disasters ensued on the right-hand part of the Macedonian line. 


58 Plb. 18. 29-30; 29.17. 

*? Plu. Aem. 20; Livy 44. 41. 1-2. 

© Plu. Aem. 21. 6. The Peltasts were fighting with pikes (Plu. Aem. 19. 1 sarissai). There 
were two agémata, both on the left of the Phalangites, perhaps in the hope of cutting off a 
Roman retreat southwards. As they were called 'caetrati' by Livy, they had a distinctive 
shield, but not the round one held on the forearm in the manner of the hoplite shield, since 
both hands were needed to wicld a pikc. The relief of Aemilius Paullus Monument shows 
Macedonians with a hoplite-type shield, probably as a traditional feature of Greck sculp- 
ture. See HM 3. 614 for a drawing of the relief. 
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Perseus had positioned himself with the Cavalry Guard on the right 
wing, from which he was unable to control the development of the action. 
When the cavalry could not cope with the elephants, they rode off, re- 
latively unscathed, towards Pydna, while the Roman cavalry was engaged 
in attacking any knots of resistance and in chasing the infantrymen. Some 
fugitives swam towards the Roman fleet, raising their arms in surrender. 
They were slaughtered in the water. Others were trampled to death by 
the elephants. As at Cynoscephalae, the Romans accepted no surrender 
and killed everyone on the field of battle. The dead were estimated at 
20,000, the stragglers caught in the following days at 5,000, and those who 
took refuge in Pydna and later surrendered at 6,000.°' The Peltasts and 
the Phalangites, the main strength of the Macedonian State, were annihi- 
lated. During the night the Macedonian cavalrymen scattered homewards, 
and on the second day Perseus reached Amphipolis, where he tried in 
vain to call out the reserve forces of the Bisaltae. His next refuge was 
Samothrace, which was soon blockaded by the Roman fleet. The few 
Friends with him and the Royal Pages were offered a promise of freedom 
with enjoyment of their property. They accepted. Perseus and his eldest 
son, Philip, gave themselves up. The Macedonian monarchy was at an 
end. 


4. The end of the Macedonian State 


After the victory at Pydna the Roman forces behaved as if they were still 
at war, and no settlement was made until fifteen months had passed. Loot 
was acquired both by the troops and by the Roman State. Aemilius 
authorized the infantrymen to spoil the dead on the battlefield and the 
cavalrymen to pillage and ravage the countryside. Pydna itself was plund- 
ered and sacked by the army after its surrender, and Meliboea likewise by 
the navy. Many traces of destruction have been found in excavations at 
Aegeae and Pella, and the richest part of the state loot in the triumph of 
Aemilius came from the royal quarters at Pella. Reserves of grain and oil, 
above the needs of the Roman army, were given to deserving Greek 
states. The detachment which went ahead to Amphipolis had orders to 
lay waste the fertile territory called Sintice (the region of Serres), which 
was far inland and had not been involved in hostilities. The few cases 
mentioned were probably examples of widespread spoliation during the 


$! The prisoners of war were normally sold as slaves by the Romans. For the casualties 
see Livy 44. 42. 7 and Plu. Aem. 21. The Roman dead were ‘not more than 100° (Livy). 100 
(Posidonius), and eighty (Scipio Nasica) in Plu. Aem. These were probably actual figures; 
for the Romans kept formation, had better armour, used swords against daggers, and prob- 
ably killed the Peitasts mainly with missiles. See Hammond, ‘Casualties’. 
For accounts of Perseus' flight see HM 3. 549. 
9 Livy 44. 45. 3. 4. 7: 44. 46. 2-3. 
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year 168, a spoliation which entailed not only the removal or destruction 
of installations, crops, and animals, but also the capture of persons and 
the sale of them as slaves. The policy continued into 167. Aemilius' son 
was ordered to conduct the sacking of Aeginium and Agassae, and an- 
other officer led the sacking of Aenea, a wealthy city. No one in Mace- 
donia was safe until the Roman forces left the country. Even on their way 
out, a detachment was sent ahead under the command of Aemilius' son 
to ravage the territory of those Illyrians who had served on Perseus' side 
during the war. 

The fruits of the spoliation were displayed only as far as the Roman 
State was concerned. The first day of Aemilius’ triumphal procession in 
Rome saw 250 wagons carrying statues, sculptures, and paintings; the 
second day a large number of wagons laden with all variety of armaments, 
then silver coin in 750 vessels, each vessel carried by four men, and other 
men carrying silver plate, goblets, and drinking horns; the third day 120 
fat oxen with gilded horns, boys carrying gold and silver vessels, then 
gold coin in seventy-seven vessels, each carried by four men, the chariot 
of Perseus with his armour and diadem, the enslaved children of Perseus, 
and then Perseus himself dressed as a countryman in chains, walking with 
a group of friends and associates. The increase in state wealth was so 
great that the Senate ended direct taxation (tributum) throughout Italy. 

A purge of Macedonian sympathizers in Greek states was carried out 
by their political opponents, sometimes with the support of Roman troops. 
The most notable case was the massacre of 550 leading Aetolians and the 
banishment of others with loss of property with armed Roman help. 
Deportation was employed, for instance, of 1,000 leading men of the 
Achaean League; they were kept in Italy without trial for seventeen years 
and the surviving 300 — Polybius among them — were then sent home.“ 
Although Rhodes executed many leaders to appease Rome, it was 
punished by a loss of territory on the Asiatic mainland and later by the 
making of Delos into a free port, which deprived her of so much revenue 
that she was unable to maintain a large navy.? The most savage reprisal 
was carried out late in 167 in Molossia by the army, which looted the 
entire country, destroying the walls of seventy cities and taking away 
150,000 persons to be sold in the slave market. These cities were ‘the 
booty of the army'.5* 

The nature of a Roman political settlement was seen first in Illyria in 
the winter of 168/7. The leaders of all communities were summoned to 

^ Livy 45. 27. 1-4; 33.8. 

55 Plu. Aem. 32-4; Livy 45. 40; Plb. 18. 35. 4 (6,000 talents’ weight of gold and silver 
from the Macedonian State); Vell. 1. 9. 6 (210 million sesterces). 

56 Livy 45. 28. 6-7, 31. 1-2 (Aetolians); 45. 31. 3-15; Paus. 7. 10. 7-12. 


67 Plb. 30. 4-5; 30. 31. 9-12. 
$9 Pb. 30. 15; Livy 45. 34; Plu. Aem. 29: sce Hammond, Ep 634f. and HM 3. 568f. 
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Scodra to hear the announcement by the Roman commander. The con- 
quered area was to be carved up into three separate states, cut off one 
from the other by restrictions on intermarriage, property-ownership, and 
trade, and each state was bound to Rome in various ways. The area had 
already been impoverished by looting, and the general tax payable to 
Rome was therefore fixed at half of that previously paid to Gentius. Loyal 
tribes and cities were exempted from the tax, e.g. the Taulantii, Issa, and 
. Pharos. The Illyrians were declared ‘free’ in the sense that they were re- 
publican, and Roman garrisons were withdrawn to Italy.” But the settle- 
ment was unalterable, for it was perpetuated by the authority of Rome. 

The plan for the Macedonian kingdom was much the same. It was to be 
partitioned into four autocephalous states: the eastern area from Bisaltia 
and Heraclea Sintica to certain places east of the Nestus; the land be- 
tween the Axius (as far north as Scupi) and the Strymon, except for 
Bisaltia and Heraclea Sintica; the land between the Axius and the mouth 
of the Peneus, bounded on the north by Mt Bermium, but including 
Paeonia west of the Axius (around Stobi); and Upper Macedonia beyond 
Mt Bermium, being bordered in the west and north by Tymphaea (part of 
the Epirote League), Orestis and Dassaretis (both declared free and inde- 
pendent states), and the Illyrian tribes (Parthini, Atintani, and Penestae), 
and the Dardanians in Polog. The seat of the government of 
each state was to be fixed; they were in same order Amphipolis, Thessa- 
lonica, Pella, and the Pelagonian regional centre. 

Aemilius announced this partitioning at a conference to which ten 
leading men from each city were summoned. The four states were not to 
trade with one another in agricultural produce or building materials; 
persons of one state were not allowed to marry persons of another state; 
and the importation of salt was banned for all."" No armed men were per- 
mitted except as guards on the frontiers facing barbarians. The cutting of 
timber suitable for building ships and the mining of gold and silver were 
banned. The royal estates were not to be leased for cultivation. There 
was to be no central assembly (‘commune concilium gentis')."! The mining 
of iron and copper was permitted, the tax on output being payable to 
Rome at half the rate paid to the king. 


99 Livy 45. 26. 11-15; See HM 3. 562 with n. 3. The area had been impoverished by 
looting, and the vast amount of loot astonished the public at Rome (Livy 45. 43). 

P7 In transhumant pastoralism salt was needed for the flocks on most kinds of pasture. 
The ban by Rome may have been aimed at reducing pastoralism of this kind and so the 
movement of families with the flocks from state to state. 

7! The reference being to the traditional 'Assembly of Macedones' at Livy 45. 18. 6. In 
AM 4. 207 F. Papazoglou omits the word 'gentis', and takes the word “‘concilium’ at Livy 
45. 32. t to refer not to Livy's previous mention of the gathering addressed by Aemilius at 
45. 29. t (as I hold), but to a supposed ‘corps politique’. Her inference in not justified in my 
opinion. 
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Some days later the conference was re-convened. Aemilius dictated a 
code of laws which were to be observed by the four states, and he 
required the immediate election of councillors (synhedroi) for each state 
(probably the electors were initially the citizens of the capital city of three 
states; and the citizens of the Pelagonian region in the fourth state). The 
elections were to be annual. A chief magistrate (arkhégos) was appointed 
in each state to raise taxes due to Rome, these being set at half what had 
been paid to the king." Aemilius then read out the list of Macedonians 
and their sons of over fifteen years of age who were to present themselves 
for deportation to Italy, on pain of death. Those on the list were describ- 
ed by Livy as the king's Friends, the Wearers of the Purple, officers who 
had exercised command, all office-holders, and all diplomats. It is unlike- 
ly that these Macedonians were ever allowed to return. 

Aemilius had begun his first announcement by stating that the Mace- 
donians were to be free, possessing their own cities and lands, using their 
own laws, and electing their own magistrates. But it was freedom within 
strict limits, and it was not available for any Macedonian who had shown 
himself capable of leadership in any responsible position. The Mace- 
donian State ceased to exist. Its dismembered parts were not to be 
allowed to work their way back to economic strength.” 


72 Only a half of the taxes was left for internal services. 

For the settlement see Livy 45. 17. 7-18.8; 29. 4-31. 1; 32. 1-7; Plu. Aem. 28. 1-6; 
Diod. 31. 8. 6-9; Str. 7 fr. 47. All derive from Polybius, whose own account has not 
survived. Details are in doubt; sec HM 3. 564f. and Hammond, Ep 633. Interpretations less 
critical of Rome are in CAH 8. 272, 274, and E. Badian, Foreign Clientelae (Oxford, 1958) 
96 ‘a A liberal treatment'. A full account is given by E. S. Gruen in Adams and Borza 
257-67. 
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INSTITUTIONS OF THE MACEDONIAN 
STATE c.267-167 


I. The Macedones as the backbone of the state 


The Macedonian State was an extremely conservative entity. It consisted 
of its two parts, the Macedones and the King (or vice versa), until the 
end of its existence. Thus, for example, the Third Macedonian War was 
waged by ‘Macedones and Perseus’ (Paus. 7. 10. 6, 9), and the Roman 
victories were described at the Isthmia as over 'King Philip and Mace- 
dones' (Plb. 18. 46. 5), at Delphi as over ‘King Perseus and Macedones' 
(SIG 652a ‘de rege Perse Macedonibusque’), and at Rome as over ‘Mace- 
dones and King Perseus’ (CIL I p. 48 xxvii ‘ex Macedonibus et rege 
Perse"). In this context the definite article was rarely used: the King was 
‘King of Macedones’. One part could and did address the other part. For 
instance, ‘the community of Macedones’ (to xoivóv Maxeóówov) honoured 
‘King Philip, son of King Demetrius’ at Delos (JG XI 4. 1102); and 'Mace- 
dones' honoured 'King Philip, son of King Demetrius' in Samothrace 
(Hesp. 48 (1978) 16). The two terms 'the community of Macedones' and 
‘Macedones’ were not fully synonymous; for the former emphasized the 
decision taken at a formal meeting of Macedones to honour their king. 
Similar decisions by tribal koina in Epirus were recorded at this time;? 
and decisions by koina in Upper Macedonia have survived from the 
republican period.) ‘The community of Paeonians’ honoured its king 
Dropion similarly, in the second half of the third century Bc.* The usage 
was probably traditional in Macedonia. The earliest known instance is in 
the speech by Alexander the Great referring to the honour conferred on 
‘himself and the koinon of the Macedones' by his election as commander 
of the expedition against Persia." 

The Macedones were in origin a racial, tribal group, an ethnos; and 
they became a larger racial group with the accession of 'Macedones' of 
Upper Macedonia. Because the kings admitted only a few outsiders into 


! Sce HM 2. 160f. and Hammond ‘SPA’ 461ff. The case was put forcibly for the 
Hellenistic period by F. Papazoglou in AM 3. 195 ff. 
? See Hammond, Ep 654f., sometimes mentioning an Assembly. 
3 See HM 1. 79. 111, 119ff. 
* SIG 394. 
5 Arr. An. 7. 9. 5, the two making up the Macedonian State. 
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the group, its numbers were maintained only by the begetting of children 
to offset losses in war. Thus 'the citizen men' with their wives and 
children, as Polybius described them (23. 10. 4, politikoi andres), were 
employed by Philip V to strengthen the state by peopling new cities, and 
it was from these families that 'the citizen soldiers' were recruited and 
continued to exercise their citizenship after completing their active service 
in the King's Army (Diod. 17. 109. 1; cf. 18. 12. 2, stratidtai politikoi). 
That these Macedones continued during the period c.267—167 to meet in 
Assembly, to elect and depose kings, to pass resolutions such as that hon- 
ouring Philip V, and to vote money has been noted in our narrative. It 
was the same in the Macedonian states overseas, where the élite troops 
were the Macedones, the citizen soldiers. It was by the Household Troops 
at Lysimachea that Ptolemy was first acclaimed as king with the name 
Ceraunus, and it was at the Assembly of the army that Arsinoe was given 
the diadem as his queen (Just. 24. 3. 2 ‘ad contionem ... vocato exer- 
citu’). In Syria in 247, when the succession was disputed, Berenice's 
appeal on behalf of her infant son was made to the Assembly (Polyaen. 8. 
50 to pléthos). And at Alexandria in Egypt in 203 the infant son of 
Ptolemy V was acclaimed as king before an Assembly of the Hypaspists, 
the Household Troops, and the officers of the infantry and the cavalry 
(Plb. 15. 25. 1-6), with all the traditional procedure. In the same way the 
Macedones continued to act as the court for any charges of treason, 
whether in Asia in the trial of Peithon in 316 before 'the koinon of the 
Macedones' (Polyaen. 4. 6. 14, these being the Macedones with Anti- 
gonus Monophthalmus), or in Macedonia in the trial of Ptolemaeus in 218 
(Pib. 5. 29. 5, krinas en tois Makedosin). 

In war the Macedones of the King's Army were distinguished from the 
other units which were recruited both from within the kingdom and from 
elsewhere. Thus Livy called the other units ‘auxilia’, analogous to the 
non-Roman-citizen troops of the Roman forces (42. 51. 2, 9, 52.11). The 
Macedones of the armies of Philip V and Perseus were the Peltasts and 
the Phalangites — these two formed ‘the Macedonian phalanx’ and were 
equipped with the pike — and the heavy Macedonian cavalry. The names 
of the units changed only slightly — from Hypaspists to Peltasts, and from 
Companion Cavalry to Royal Cavalry (Livy 42. 58. 8) — but their func- 
tions were the same. In the last years of Perseus' reign their numbers 
were respectively 5,000, 21,000, and 2,000, so that, if we allow some 
7,000 for unfit or over-age Macedones, the total number of adult citizens 
— ‘Macedones’ — was of the order of 35,000. Something like two-thirds 
of that number were killed or sold as slaves during and after the battle 
of Pydna. 


" © For the importance of ‘progenies’ see Livy 42. 52. 2 ‘quieta Macedonia et progeniem 
ediderat.' See also Hammond, ‘SPA’ 461 ff. 
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The importance of the ‘Macedones’ at regional level has been revealed 
by some coinages issued during the reigns of Philip V and Perseus. In the 
past coining had been a monopoly of the king. Now new coins appeared, 
dated in one issue to the thirty-fourth year of Philip, i.e. to 187, and 
generally by the officials’ monograms. They may be listed summarily in 
a table (the name being sometimes in full in the genitive, but usually 
abbreviated). 


Name Denomination Issuing authority 
Makedones tetrobol, and bronze assembly of Macedones 
Makedones Amphaxii tetradrachm, and bronze Macedones of Amphaxitis 
Makedones Botteatai pentobols, 24 obols Macedones of Bottiaea 
Paiones Doberoi citizens of Doberus 
Paroraioi citizens of Paroraea 
Pella citizens of Pella 
Thessalonica bronze only citizens of Thessalonica 
Amphipolitai citizens of Amphipolis 
Apollo citizens of Apollonia 
Aphytaioi citizens of Aphytis 


It was already known that the Assembly of Macedones had its own 
finances and made monetary grants but with the king’s coinage.’ The 
novelty is that it now had its own currency to make expenditures, which 
must have been minor, since the highest denomination was a tetrobol. 
The two regions — Amphaxitis and Bottiaea— had been occupied largely 
by Macedones for some centuries, but the transplantations which were 
carried out by Philip V and Perseus resulted in there being ‘a very large 
number of Gauls and Illyrians, industrious cultivators’ in these regions by 
167 (Livy 45. 30. 5). The Macedones alone, forming a regional koinon 
and meeting in assembly, issued this coinage and made expenditures for 
regional purposes: Amphaxitis using the bigger denomination for the 
transit perhaps of timber floated down the Axius, Bottiaea using a smaller 
silver denomination for local trade. In the other two regions — Doberus 
(in the Strumitsa valley) and Paroraea (east of the Rupel pass) — there 
may have been a few resident Macedones, but the great bulk were not 
Macedones, but Paeonian and Thracian subjects of the king. The citizens 
of the two regions, operating through a representative council or in 
assembly, now issued their own coinage and made expenditures for local 
purposes (Doberus being a transit area for timber" and other produce, and 
Paroraea having large mineral resources?). Since the king, as owner of all 
minerals in the kingdom, was the provider of the silver and copper, he 


7 See p. 179 above. 
* Hdt. 5. 16. 2. 
? For these sce HM 2. 606 with Map 9. 
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granted the privilege of coining to these various bodies. The purpose was 
probably to encourage local pride and loyalty, to foster trade, and to 
expand the range of the monetary economy.'? We shall discuss the coin- 
ages of the cities later. 

The transplantation of an entire city-population of Macedones to a 
different site, which was practised on a large scale by Philip II, was con- 
tinued by his successors. A recently published inscription gives an in- 
sight into the ability of Alexander the Great as king to give land to 
‘Macedones’, i.e. to the Macedonian part of the state, in order to found a 
city of Macedones on the site of what had been a city of the Chalcidic 
Bottiaeans, Calindoea.!! The population of Balla, a city in Pieria, the 
Macedonian homeland, was transferred to Pythium, which had been a 
Perrhaebian city, perhaps c.275-250.'* Philip V planted Macedones at 
Bylazora, which had been a Paeonian city, and at Phthiotic Thebes, 
renamed Philippopolis (Plb. 5. 97. 1—2, 100. 8), early in his reign. He 
moved Macedones from 'the most distinguished cities on the coast' to 
occupy sites in the region Emathia, which had been Paeonian, and he 
founded a city of Macedones in Deuriopus, which he named Perseis (Plb. 
23. 10. 4-5, Livy 39. 53. 14-16), late in his reign. That these cities of 
Macedones were placed at points of strategic importance and that the 
Macedones in them were equipped to serve as military settlers is clear. 
Nor were they lost to the King's Army; for they and their sons were re- 
cruited for service as need arose. They were able also to spread Mace- 
donian culture, promote agriculture and commerce, and advance the use 
of the Greek language. Indeed it is possible to tell from the predomin- 
ance of later Greek inscriptions and Graeco-Macedonian personal names 
in some frontier areas that the families of Macedones were settled there 
during the period of the monarchy.” 

When we consider that very large numbers of Macedones went over- 
seas to form the élite troops and settle in Macedonian cities in Asia and 
Egypt, especially in the period from Alexander to c.280, it is very re- 
markable that the number of Macedones in Macedonia during the reign 
of Perseus was as high as some 35,000. Indeed that had been more or less 
the number of Macedones af the death of Philip II. There is no reason to 


10 For discussion see HM 3. 464-8. Gaebler HI 1.1 and Price, Coins 29 and 45f., 
suggested dates for the issues. Gaebler thought that the coining was a sign of political 
independence and a weakening of the monarchy; but there is no evidence of this in other 
respects, and the idea that coining meant independence has been shown to be false by 
Martin, Sovereignty 58 f., 220. 

1 See I. Vokotopoulou in AM 4 (1986) 87 ff. and Hammond, ‘KL’ 383 f. 

12 FGrH 774 (Theagenes) F 3. See HM 1. 154f. and 158 with n. 1. 

13 An excellent example is afforded by the ephebic lists found at Roman Styberra 
(Tsepicovo) under the early Empire. See F. Papazoglou in AM 4. 431 ff., giving 435 Graeco- 
Macedonian names out of a total of 515, these being members of the upper social layer in 
the city. In this frontier area there was a substratum probably of Illyrian people. 
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suspect any decline in the quality of the Macedones as administrators, 
organizers, and soldiers; for they raised their country to a very high level 
of prosperity and preparedness, as we see from Livy, translating Polybius 
(42. 52. 11-13; 45. 40. 2-3). The problem which faced them when they 
went to war with Rome was primarily one of numbers. Whereas Rome 
had immense reserves of manpower, Macedonia had none; and after the 
defeat at Cynoscephalae, it was too late to restructure the system of 
citizenship and probably impossible to take more of the adult male 
population away from providing the economic basis of the current Mace- 
donian army. All in all the Macedones must be rated very high among the 
peoples of the ancient world. 


P The cities and the subject peoples in Macedonia 


In parts of Macedonia cities had a long history. The oldest were the 
Paeonian cities around the mouth of the Axius and in the Strymon basin, 
which existed before the Persian invasion of Europe. The Macedones 
organized themselves by cities when they settled in the lowland plains of 
Pieria, Bottiaea, Amphaxitis, western Mygdonia, and Anthemus.'^ They 
called their cities poleis, and each had its own citizenship (for adult males 
only), government, finances; and relations with other cities or states. 
There was, however, the major difference between Macedonian poleis 
and Greek poleis which was expressed hy Xenophon: the former were 
subject to the king, An Amyntas III, and were being ‘liberated’ by the Greek 
poleis of the Chalcidian League in 382 (HG 5. 2. 12). For the Macedonian 
poleis was subject to the will of the king as the executive arm of the 
Macedonian State. This was made clear in the wording of the decrees 
passed by four cities in Macedonia in 242, which formally recognized the 
inviolability of the shrine of Asclepius in Cos. Three of them — Cassan- 
drea, Amphipolis, and Philippi — state that they have decided ‘in accord- 
ance with the will of the king’ or ‘as indeed King Antigonus prefers’; and 
while the fourth, Pella, did not include that clause, we should not infer 
that it was in any way exempt from the will of the king.” 

As we have seen, the Macedonian city owned its own territory, which 
was granted initially by the king and sometimes enlarged by favour of the 


_. The existence of Macedonian poleis as distinct from Greek poleis later incorporated 
into the kingdom is clear from the example of Ptolem Alorites (of Alorus), the cities of 382 
in Lower Macedonia in X. HG 5. 2. 12. and of 359 in Upper Macedonia in Diod. 16. 4. 4, 7 
(Ephorus). Excavation is revealing remains of the classical period at Dium, Aegeae, and 
Pella, for example. | therefore disagree with the idea of F. Papazoglou in AM 3. 209f. that 
the growth of the cities in the Hellenistic period led to ‘a reorganisation of Macedonia’ by 
Antigonus Gonatas. 

$ R. Herzog and G. Klaffenbach, Asylieurkunden aus Kos (Berlin, 1952) 15-19, and the 
excellent analysis by F. Papazoglou in AM 3. i95ff. See also A. Giovannini in AM 2. 3off. 
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king.'^ It owned its resources and raised its own taxes, so that it could 
subscribe, for instance, to a sanctuary in Greece," or offer a voluntary 
contribution of money and grain to the state for the war against Rome 
(Livy 42. 53. 3). It controlled its own citizen rights and it granted resident 
status to others, including other persons in the Macedonian kingdom.!? It 
sent embassies, e.g. to the king (Livy. loc. cit.), and received embassies.'? 
It trained its young men and provided a home guard, e.g. Cassandrea 
in 169 (Livy 44. 11. 7 'iuventus oppidanorum"). As we shall see below, 
Philip and Perseus recruited men for the King's Army not by regions, but 
by cities. In the time of the later kings the Macedonian cities of Lower 
Macedonia were large, strongly fortified, and well appointed, as excava- 
tions at Dium, Edessa, Pella, and Aegeae (Vergina) have revealed most 
strikingly.?? The cities of Upper Macedonia, a region very little explored, 
were certainly smaller, but also fortified.?! The survey recently of an area 
im the highlands GI TyiphRicz Ras yielded evidence of a settlement in 
Hellenistic times and a fortified acropolis at Koulia near Spelaio (coins 
and pottery); a settlement of classical and Hellenistic times at Ziani near 
Spelaio (pottery and funerary offerings); a settlement and a fortified 
acropolis of Hellenistic times at Kastri near Polyneri (pottery); and re- 
mains of habitation near Perivoli, where copper was mined” (pottery and 
weapons of archaic, classical, and Hellenistic periods).?? Some of these 
sites are as high as 1,200 and 1,400 m. above sea level, which indicates 
that the transhumant pastoralists who used the summer pastures of Pin- 
dus were building towns at this altitude (as the Vlachs did first in the 
nineteenth century). 


16 Pella, for instance, was enlarged by Philip II (Str. 7 frs. 20, 23) and Philippi both by 
Philip II (Diod. 16. 8. 6) and by Alexander III (Anc. World 12 (1985) 5). For an initial grant 
of land see Anc. Mac. 4. 90, lines 5-10, and Hammond, ‘KL’ 384 f. 

17 IG 5. 617, 15 of the late fourth century Bc. 

18 As at Greia, a city of Elimeotis, where a leading Macedonian officer was a metoikos 
(Arch. Eph. 1934-5 117ff.); and for katoikos at Amphipolis see AM 2. 153. Both inscrip- 
tions are dated to the reign of Philip V. Cassandrea, on the other hand, accorded its 
citizenship to the son of Lysimachus and two other leading Macedonians, who would then 
each be called Makedón ek Kassandreias. Hatzopoulos, Meletemata 5. 53, holds that 
Cassandrea was a ‘non-Macedonian city’, but I do not find his case convincing. 

I? For instance, the embassy from Cos was brought before the Assembly at Amphipolis in 
242. For embassies sent by Philippi to Alexander III see Anc. World 12 (1985) 5. 

9 [have visited all four sites in recent years, and I thank the excavators for their courtesy 
in-showing me their results. See, e.g. the report on excavations at Dium in AM 4. 567-79. 
(3) The excavation report by F. Papazoglou, Heraciée 1 (Bitola, 1961) deals with one of 
the larger cities there. Dr Hatzopoulos and I visited sites identifiable with Boceria and Ceilis 
in Eordaea (AJAH 7 (1982) 143 and 8 (1983) 141 f.). 

2 | found slag there in 1931 (Ep 266); the presence of copper has been confirmed by the 
Greek Geological Map. 

2 The survey was conducted by A. K. Vavritsas and its findings were published as 
'"Avacmiüvra, tiv dpyaia 'Eliuzsa (Thessaloniki, 1977). 1 am grateful for receiving a copy of it 
trom Professor N. Wilkie of Carleton College, who is leading a survey team in the area of 
Grevena. 
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The development of the coastal cities was very important for seaborne 
trade Dium ad 3 Torühed hamboür"on the navigable river Baphyras, 
which flowed along the east side of the walled city. Pydna had an enclosed 
harbour, where Olympias, when besieged, kept a quinquereme (Diod. 
I9. 49. I, 50. 4). Pella had a large basin for the Macedonian fleet with 
egress down the Ludias river to the sea. Cassander founded two large 
cities on the coast, Thessalonica and Cassandrea, peopling the former 
mainly with people from the near-by Macedonian cities and small towns 
of the Crousaei, non-Greek in origin, and the latter mainly with Greeks 
from the cities on the peninsula Pallene and with Greek refugees, espe- 
cially those from, or descended from, Olynthus. The fact that Cassandrea 
was so peopled annoyed the Macedones in the army of Antigonus Mono- 
phthalmus, who resented the restoration to favour of Philip II's enemies;* 
but it was very wise to use the maritime and commercial skills of the Greeks 
for the benefit of the kingdom.” Both cities were of course Mace- 
donian cities, subject to the will of the king, as we have seen, and both 
became exceedingly prosperous as the chief ports for two rich areas. 
Philip V granted them the right of coining in bronze, as we noted above, 


no doubt for the benefit of commerce. Of the other cities with such ngh 
Pella was the capital and the ventre. of the fertile plam of Lower Mace” 


—— — 


denia; Philippi was the chief city of the plain inland of Neapolis (Kavalla) 
and had rich mines; Apollonia (the city of Apollo) controlled the fer- 
tile basin with two Jakes in Mygdonia; and Aphytis was-the-cemtré for 
the worship of Zeus Ammon, to which many pilgrims came. It may be 
that Philip V was according recognition to the vital part played by these 
and other cities in the recovery of the kingdom after the disaster of 
Cynoscephalae. 

The populations of many cities will have become mixed as a result of 
the policy of transplanting populations. Philip II set a fashion by founding 
cities in Upper Macedonia, where the mixing of the Macedones with the 
Greek-speaking local peoples was so important for the enlargement of the 
pikeman-phalanx army. In the cities which he and later kings founded 
on and near the frontier the bulk of the populations were non-Greek- 
speaking native peoples; and although there is no evidence, it may be 
assumed that the Macedones who were transplanted to such cities were 
given a leading role in the city. Equally when a new 'city of Macedones' 
was created, as at Calindoea or Oesyme, it is probable that some of the 


7^ AM 4. 570, the circuit-wall being 2'2 km. in length (Dium); Str. 7 frs. 21, 24 (Thes- 
salonica); see HM 1. 187f. for the Crousaci; Diod. 19. 52. 2-3; 61. 2-3 and Str. 7 fr. 25 
(Cassandrea). 
On the other hand, Philip V preferred to train his own Macedones to row rather than 
to employ Greek oarsmen from Chalcidice to row his fleets of lembi. 
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native people (Bottiaeans and Thracians respectively) stayed as agricul- 
tural workers in the city's territory and shared in the citizenship. We may 
also infer from the existence of villages (kómai) attached to a city, as we 
know from later inscriptions,” that such villages were similarly attached 
to the cities in the reigns of Philip and Perseus. Another source of 
mixture of peoples arose from the importation of Illyrians, Thracians, 
Bastarnae, and Gauls, who were settled on the land and will have lived in 
villages as well as in cities.2” There was, of course, a considerable variety 
of customs in the very numerous cities of the kingdom. This is most 
apparent from the great number of religious cults, varying from city to 
city. The systems of dating of the year varied also. In the city of Mace- 
dones which was created at Calindoea the priest of Asclepius gave his 
name to the year, and it was the same at Cassandrea, where the cult is 
not mentioned in one case, but was that of Lysimachus in another.” 

Let us turn now to the subject peoples. This expression is used because 
when new lands were *won by the spear' and became the possession of 
the king the native peoples of those lands became subject to the rule of 
the king. Their fate depended on the will of the king. He might expel 
them, as Philip II expelled the Olynthians; he might make them tenants 
of his land, paying him a part of the produce; or he might give the land 
to them. The last solution was much the most usual. In this respect they 
were on the same footing as the citizens of the cities: free to cultivate 
their own land, raise their own taxes, and follow their own customs, but 
subject to the king's will in all matters of foreign policy. The cities of 
the Greeks in Chalcidice and of the Bottiaeans organized their affairs in 
a Greek manner (for the Bottiaeans were Greek-speaking). Paeonian and 
Thracian cities practised their own religions and organized their own 
affairs. Where there was a tribal system, as in Bisaltia, the tribal council 
or assembly, it may be assumed, was the unit of administration. A 
remarkable feature of the Macedonian kingdom was the tolerance which 
the Macedonian state showed for the languages, religions, and customs of 
the wide range of native peoples within the kingdom. They for their part 
felt free to maintain their own way of life, except that they had to pay 


?$ These are listed in HM 3. 475 n. 6. That the villages were attached to a city is clear 
from REG 97 (1984) 453, where a decision was taken by 'the Gazorians and the associated 
villages'. The villages are the vici of Livy 44. 26. 5; they were required to provide food for 
troops passing near by. 

27 Plb. 23. 10. 4, mentioning cities. The Gauls in Perseus’ army (Livy 42. S1. 7) may have 
been recruited from the settlements of Gauls inside Macedonia. 

28 The point is of some importance because it has been held sometimes that Cassandrea 
was a Greek city and not a Macedonian city. The relevant inscriptions from Cassandrea are 
discussed by J. A. Alexander in AM 1. 128f., to which add now the inscription in Hatzo- 
poulos, Meletemata 5. 17. 
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taxes to the king and accept his will in certain matters. As a quid pro quo 
every subject of the king, man and woman of whatever language, had the 
right of personal appeal to the king.?? 

The first native peoples to be made subject (rather than expelled) were 
the Elimeotae, Orestae, Lyncestae, Pelagones, and Derriopes, all speak- 
ing Greek, but of a different (Molossian) dialect from that spoken by the 
Macedones. But when they were fully incorporated into the kingdom by 
Philip II, he recruited their best men into his pikeman-phalanx, and they 
and their sons formed probably a half of Alexander the Great's phalanx 
in Asia. As Macedones serving in the King's Army, they were a part of 
the Macedonian State and members of the Assembly. However, the 
peoples from which they came were not in any way equated with the 
Macedones. Each of them continued to be themselves, managing their 
own affairs as ‘the community of Elimeotai' or ‘the community of Ores- 
tai', not with a native king, as in the past, but with their native form of 
administration (we do not know what it was). There may have been some 
backlog of resentment that the Macedones of the Macedonian homeland 
were better off in some respects, and this backlog might be invoked to 
explain the desertion of the Orestae from the kingdom in the Second War 
against Rome. Yet, there were more cogent reasons in that Orestis had 
been ravaged by the Roman army in 199 and earlier by Dardanian and 
Illyrian raiders. The Orestae were in the front line; they may therefore 
have felt safer if they joined Rome and the Epirote League. Their 
example was not followed by any other part of the kingdom. 

The Paeonians were taken into the kingdom as a subject people, and 
they were left to manage their own affairs with their own king, as in the 
past, and he and his successors issued their own coinage. By the time of 
Philip V the Paeonian monarchy had lapsed and with it the coinage, 
but the Paeonians continued to manage their own affairs. In the reign of 
Alexander III (and in.that of his father) the Paeonians provided a squad- 
ron of light cavalry which served with distinction. In the army of Perseus 
the Paeonians of Paroraea and Parastrymonia served as light-armed 
infantry (Livy 42. 51. 5), and the Paeonians of the Axius valley may have 
contributed troopers to the ‘Macedonian’ light cavalry. At the battle of 
Pydna the Paeonian infantry fought ‘mixed with the mercenaries’ (Plu. 
Aem. 18. 6). But the main task of the Paeonians was to defend the 
frontier against the Dardanians of Polog and Kosovo; and for this they 
must have maintained considerable forces. When Macedonia was parti- 
tioned, the Dardanians asked Aemilius to cede them Paeonia; he refused 
on the ground that Paeonia had been subject to the rule of Perseus. 

The Thracian peoples in eastern Macedonia resembled the Paeonians, 


2° Sce W. L. Adams in AM 4. 43-52; for written petitions sec Plu. Demetr. 42. 2-4. 
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in that they provided a squadron of light cavalry to Alexander III and 
they figured in the army of Perseus as light-armed troops (specifically 
inhabitants of the kingdom, Livy 42. 51. 5) and as light cavalry (42. 57. 
8).?? These Thracian troops probably did not come from Bisaltia for two 
reasons. The Bisaltae were usually named as a distinct people (e.g. in 
Thuc. 4. 109. 4), and when Perseus fled after the battle of Pydna to 
Amphipolis he appealed to the Bisaltae for help, which implies that their 
forces were all in Bisaltia (Livy 44. 45. 8). 

As the language of the Macedonian State and of the army was Greek, 
we may be sure that the subject peoples were bilingual (diglottoi, like 
those mentioned by Thucydides, loc. cit.). Revolts or secessions of 
Illyrians, Paeonians, Thracians, or Bisaltae are not mentioned in our 
sources. The probability is that they were proud of the military victories 
in which they played a part, and that they prized the security which they 
enjoyed almost continually from 340 to 168. The burden of defence was 
carried mainly by the Macedones, and the prosperity of the kingdom in 
the reigns of Philip V and Perseus was enjoyed by all the peoples of the 
kingdom. The unifying factor was above all the king. His leadership and 
his personality were able to ‘make of many tribes and peoples one 
kingdom and one people'.?! That was said of Philip II. It was equally true 
of Philip V. 


3. The king's powers in the Macedonian State 


The powers of the king in Macedonia during this period seem to have 
changed not at all from those of the preceding period. We have seen how 
Philip V exercised complete control in all military matters: in recruitment, 
mobilization, promotion, command in the field, quelling of mutinous 
behaviour, and trial and execution of officers found guilty of misconduct 
or treason. In the context of war the king carried out his religious duties 
punctiliously, Perseus, for instance, sacrificing to Athena Alcidemus be- 
fore the assembling of the army at Citium (Livy 42. 51. 2) and to 
Heracles — probably at dawn — on the day of battle at Pydna (Plu. Aem. 
19. 4).°* On the question of war or peace Perseus consulted first his 
council of Friends and Commanders (Livy 42. 50), much as Alexander 
had done before crossing to Asia (Diod. 17. 16. 1). Like Alexander, 


3 These are different from the Thracian allies (with pay?) who were distinguished from 
‘the mercenaries’ in Plu. Aem. 18. 6. They were ‘free’ and carried long swords (Livy 42. 51. 
7; Plu. Aem. loc. cit.) and were therefore the same as those who came from Mt Rhodope, 
being ‘free’ and ‘sword-carrying’ (Thuc. 2. 98. 4). 

3 Just. 8. 6. 2. 

Perseus was represented as a coward leaving the battle to sacrifice to Heracles (Plu. 
Aem. 19. 3-5), whereas Aemilius Paullus prayed to Mars while fighting sword in hand. This 
was evidently a Roman story, which Polybius preferred to repeat. Sce HM 3. 556f. 
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Perseus took his personal decision. Then he put the choice of war or peace 
before the Assembly of the army, assembled at Citium, and the army 
roared out in favour of war (Livy 42. 52. 4-53. 1). The interrelationship 
of king, council of Friends and Commanders, and army of Macedones in 
assembly and in action was entirely in accord with tradition. 

The king was free to choose his own Friends and to appoint his 
Commanders, just as he was free to convene a council and to follow or to 
disregard its advice. The choice of Friends was rendered difficult for Philip 
V, because he commenced his reign as a minor and inherited as guardians 
and senior commanders the men chosen by Antigonus Doson. In 218 he 
demonstrated that he was to be the master in this matter, even at the 
expense of creating disaffection in the ranks of the Peltasts. Alexander 
had shown the same resolution in pursuing his Asian policy against the 
wishes of senior Friends, such as Parmenio and Cleitus, and of the 
Macedones in his army. In the last resort, if a Friend or Commander, 
whether inherited or appointed, was suspected of turning against the 
king, it was customary to bring him to trial before the Assembly and for 
the king to prosecute. This was done by Philip V, when Ptolemaeus was 
found guilty and was executed. 

As we have seen, the cantons and the cities had their own organizations 
and administered their own affairs. The king's overall control in the 
interest of the Macedonian State was exercised through his own chosen 
officers. In the cantons these officers were called by Livy, drawing on 
Polybius, *praefecti' and ‘praetores regii', these being perhaps his versions 
of strategoi, since he applied both terms to Didas (42. 58. 9; 40. 21. 9). 
We learn something of their position and responsibilities from the case of 
Didas, the king's general in Paeonia. Didas had at his disposal some 
headquarters troops, probably Macedones, since he provided a body of 
Guards to escort the prince Demetrius (40. 21. 9). When war was im- 
pending in 171, Didas ‘had armed and assembled’ the light-armed in- 
fantrymen, who then proceeded to Citium (42. 51. 6). Thus arms and 
equipment were provided from the king's stock of armaments (as in 359). 
This stock was very large in the reigns of Philip V and Perseus (App. 
Mac. 11. 1; Livy 42. 52. 11 ‘apparatus’, translating paraskeue). The 
‘assembling’ — or call-up — of the Paeonian troops for the King’s Army 
was carried out on the order of the king by Didas, who no doubt operated 
through local Paeonian officials. The Paeonians supplied light-armed 
cavalrymen also. In the battle of Callinicus in 171 Didas, himself a 
cavalryman, was in command of the light-armed cavalry, which was 
drawn from 'several races', including the Paeonian race (42. 58. 8 'delecta 
plurium gentium auxilia". We may assume that other ‘praetores regii" 
had similar powers and duties in regions where the native peoples were 
Illyrian, Thracian, Bisaltic, or Bottiaean. 
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The king’s representatives in the cities were officers ‘appointed [i.e. 
by the king] in authority over the cities’ (Plb. 23. 10. 8 epi tōn poleón 
epitetagmenoi).?? The title of these officers was epistates meaning prob- 
ably ‘overseer’ rather than ‘commander’, and we learn something of 
their function from an inscription, dated to 181, in which land granted by 
a king was being reallotted to new recipients by Philip V. The petition for 
the land had been published ‘in front of the epistasion’, i.e. the office of 
the epistates in the city called Greia (in the region of Kozani in Upper 
Macedonia); and it is probable that the award was publicized on a stone 
set up there.” Thus correspondence between the king and the people 
within a city and its territory, and any decision of the king affecting them 
were both published at the epistasion; and it is evident that the epistatés 
dealt with the authorities of the city in these and other matters. For 
instance, when Philip V wanted to arrest the children of men who had 
been executed ‘at the king's command’ (Plb. 23. 10. 8—10, kata basilikon 
prostagma), he wrote to the epistatai, who would make enquiry locally 
and see that any such person was arrested. When Philip V was threatened 
by the report of an impending invasion by the Dardanians in 197, he had 
'a levy raised urgently in the cities of Macedones' (Livy 33. 19. 3, 'dilectu 
raptim per urbes Macedonum habito'; cf. 33. 3. 2). The levy was pre- 
sumably conducted by the epistatai in each city (just as the levy in a 
canton was conducted by the stratégos), and they inevitably co-operated 
with the officials of the cities. A similar procedure was no doubt employ- 
ed when Perseus made announcement to the villages and cities to provide 
food for the Bastarnae (44. 26. 5). 

It seems that the powers and duties of the epistatai were restricted to 
specific matters. For the cities conducted their own internal affairs and 
they sent 'deputations' not to the epistatés, but directly to the king, for 
intance, in 171, when war was impending (42. 53. 2—4 ‘legationes’). The 
offers of money and grain which the deputations made were rejected, 
because the king had a sufficiency of royal stores ('regios apparatus"); but 
wagons were ordered to carry artillery and other heavy equipment. The 
members of such deputations were elected in each city, presumably on an 
ad hoc basis. There were also elected officials, such as priests — in some 
cases eponymous for the year — and judges and a variety of magistrates.” 

33 [n this phrase epi with the genitive (as contrasted with its use with a dative, as in Tod 
183, 13) probably means the area of their authority (see LSJ? s.v. A m r). 

We see from Diod. 17. 108. 1 and Plu. Alex. 47. 6 that the epistatai were officers of the 
king and not city officials. In these passages they were not ‘instructors’, but probably 
overseers of the training of the Epigonoi. In Ptolemaic Egypt they were the king's overseers 
of the temple finances (Austin, HW 231, 63). 

?5 The inscription was published first by Ch. I. Makaronas in Arch. Eph. 1934-5. 117ff. 
and then by C. B. Welles in AJA 42 (1938) 246ff. 


% For judges at Thessalonica in 187 see AM 2. 319. Kheiristai, probably financial offi- 
cials, were mentioned by Plb. 5. 26. § and in the inscription in Austin, HW 74 A 3. 
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Of the last the most influential in at least some cities were the politarchai, 
who are attested for the regal period and were therefore not imposed by 
the Romans in 167, as has been maintained.*’ In 1981 Ch. Koukouli- 
Chrysanthaki published an inscription, recording at Amphipolis a dedica- 
tion by King Perseus, in which two men were named as being politarchs 
(politarchounton). In Illiria 1985. 2. 155 N. Ceka observed that the poli- 
tarchs, who are known from an inscription to have been officials at 
Olympe (Mavrové), were perhaps due to the intervention of Philip V in 
that area, and this observation has been developed by F. Papazoglou in 
Historia 35 (1986) 438-48. Her conclusion is that the introduction of the 
name occurred in the reign of Philip V in the years before the outbreak of 
the Second War with Rome. While that period is possible, the known 
periods of Macedonian control of this area in northern Epirus were those 
of Antipater (Arr. Succ. F 1, 3) and of Cassander. It is therefore more 
likely that politarchs were officials in Macedonia already in the late fourth 
century.°8 

In times of crisis the king sent a garrison force, which helped the local 
militia to defend a city, for instance Cassandrea in 169, and this force was 
commanded by two officers (Livy 44. 11. 7, 12. 2 ‘praefecti praesidii"). 
Two other officers commanded ‘a small garrison’ of 2,000 Peltasts at 
Thessalonica, and two again at Pella (44.32.6 and 43.5, the garrison there 
being 2,000 Peltasts). These élite troops were certainly commanded by 
officers appointed by the king and not by officials elected by the city. The 
choice of two commanders may have been a precaution against disloyalty 
or defection (Alexander had appointed two for the force he left in Egypt 
in 331)."? The money that paid for such garrisons, the army generally, the 
navy, and the equipment of all kinds, from warships to shields, was 
provided by the king from his own wealth, which came not only from his 
mines, timber, and estates, but also from taxes paid by all members of the 
kingdom. Indeed he had almost a monopoly of state revenues. 

The uses to which the last Macedonian kings put their powers and their 
resources will be judged in various ways. No one will doubt the ability of 
Philip V and Perseus to build up the strength of the state and its economy 


37 Earlier views are very well summarized and criticized by M. B. Hatzopoulos, ‘Les 
Politarques de Philippopolis'. in Dritter Internationaler Thrakologischer Kongress zu Ehren 
W. Tomascheks 2 (Sofia, 1984) 137-49. 

38 This date would suit the presence of some Macedonian built-tombs at Amantia 
(Plocé), some 3 km. east of Mavrové. For these tombs see Hammond, Ep 223. The date 
would also be appropriate for the Macedonian built-tomb at Cassope (Kamarina) in south 
Epirus. 

?? There was another garrison commander at Amphipolis. He pretended that he had been 
asked to send some of his troops to Emathia, where there were 'pracfecti' (Livy 44. 44. 


4-5). 
à Fines for parading without full equipment were payable to the king’s secretaries; see 
Austin, HW 74 B 1. 
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in the years after 197. The policies of Antigonus Doson, Philip and 
Perseus towards the Greek city-states were more enlightened and more 
successful than those of some of their predecessors, at least in the years 
when the Roman forces were not active in Greece and in Aegean waters. 
Those who have enjoyed a long period of peace and abhor the very idea 
of war may feel, especially with the advantage of hindsight, that Philip 
and then Perseus were mistaken in resisting first the demands of Rome and 
then the legions and the fleets of Rome; for the horrors of Cynoscephalae 
and Pydna would have been averted. But with the notable exception of 
the Orestae, the peoples of the kingdom supported the policy of Philip 
and then that of Perseus in opposing Rome. The king and the people 
were as one in 199 and in 171. He was their voice and their conscience. 
Together they decided to fight for their independence, whatever the odds 
might be, as they had done throughout their history. It was the material 
forces of the country which were defeated and shattered; but not the 
spirit of the Macedones. 
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Abdera 92 n. 53, 370 

Abulites 207 

Abydus 128 n. 104, 248, 346, 353 

Acanthus 48, 80, 348 

Acarnania 84, 86, 115, 223, 264, 289f., 295; 
partitioned 313; in Social War 333 f.; war 
with Athens 345; ally of Philip 347, 350; 
371 

Acesae 13 

Acesamenae 13 

Achaca, -ans, 115, 119, 204, 335 

Achaean League 302, 308, 311; Roman 
envoys to 321 f.; expands 322; allied with 
Antigonus III 323; in Social War 331-6; 
joins Rome 348 f.; 357 f., 364 f., 368 f., 
379 

Achaeus 330 

Acheron R. 186 

Achilles 15 n. 36, 16, 54, 306 n. 41 

Acrocorinth 308, 313, 325, 334 

Acrolissus 339 

Actium 333 

Ada 206 

addai 94 

adeiganes 53n. 12 

Adriatic Sea 91, 184, 290, 321 

Aeacidae 16, 306 

Aeacus 16 

Aeane 164 

Aegcac 4; location of 5; 10n. 21, 13, 23f.; 
tombs at 26-30; 31, 35, 46, 55, 68, 82, 94: 
theatre 98, 109, 138, 169 f.; arms and 
Journals of dead kings at 189; funerals at 
262; tomb of Alexander IV 269; palace 
290 


Aegean Sea 91, 135; Philip's policy in 343 f. 
Aegina 341, 344-6 

Aeginium 379 

Aegydium 13 

Aemilius Paullus, L. 373-81 

Aenea 48, 81, 95, 373, 379 

Acnianes 38, 86, 111 n. 41 

Aenus 10n. 22, 182, 358, 365 

Acolic dialect 12 f., 37, 163, 193 

Aéropus I 32 

Aéropus II 22, 73, 86; sons of 61 n. 43, 139f. 
Aéropus pretender 360 

Aeschines 64, 87 n. 41, 155 

Aeschylus 30, 49, 207 

Actolia, -ans, 201, 292 [.; harass Gauls 300 


Aetolian League 233; in Lamian War 247 f.; 
obtains terms 252; supports Polyperchon 
266; 291, 308, 311; v Demetrius II 316f.; 
Roman envoys to 321 f.; attacks 
Symmachy 331; in Social War 333; ally of 
Rome 340; separate peace with 
Symmachy 342; joins Rome 347 f.; 353 f.; 
joins Antiochus 355 f., 358, 364 f., 369 f. 

Agathocles in Egypt 282 f. 

Agathocles of Syracuse 290 f. 

Agathocles of Thessaly 162, 170 

Agathocles, son of Lysimachus, killed 280, 
294 

Agathon 57, 98 

Agelaus, Actolian 237 n. 13 

Agelaus, Macedonian 73 

agema, see Guard 

Agesilaus 86, 213 

Agis, king of Paeonia, 106 

Agis III, king of Sparta, 135, 171 f., 204 

Agriania, -ans, 126 f., 132, 151, 182, 200, 
242, 360, 373 

Akhladhokhori 41 

Alabanda 47 

Albania 7, 9 n. 19, 39, 153, 321, 338 

Alcetas I 22n. 25 and n.28, 71 

Alcetas, brother of Perdiccas, 250, 252 f. 

Alcetas, son of Alcetas, 73 

Alcetas, son of Alexander I, 71, 73 

Alcimachus 169 

Alcmene 221 

Alebea 3 

Aleuadae 44, 77, 112 

Alexander I 18; and Persia 42-5; in 
Olympic Games 44; gold statues of 45; 51, 
89 


Alexander II 32 f., 74 f., 77, 887; military 
reform of 98, 104; 163 n. 89 

Alexander III, the Great 17; corpse of 22; 
23, 25; as a god 30; statue of 32; at Pelium 
103 f.; at Chaeronea 118f.; his cavalry 
124; elected king 139, 170; escorts ashes 
to Athens 169; fleets in Eastern 
Mediterranean 185; letters to Darius 192, 
206, 217, 222; coinage in Europe 199; 
policy on entering Asia 205 f.; cults of 
217, 281; administrative service in Asia 
224; death of 231; cause of 231 with n. 63; 
corpse at Assembly 239, 282; taken to 
Egypt 252; seen in dream 256; imitated by 
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Alexander HI, the Great (cont.): 
satraps and generals 256 f.; propaganda 
regarding poisoning of 261; plans for Asia 
274 f.; sacrifices to, at Persepolis 276; and 


passim 

Alexander IV 17; his tomb at Acgeae 27- 
31, 34 f.; ? portrayed in coinage 69; 76; 
with Olympias 261; with Cassander 262 f.; 
in treaty of 311 265; dies 267 f.; funeral of 
268; tomb of 282 

Alexander V. son of Cassander, 280, 290 

Alexander Arrhidaeus 303 

Alexander, chamberlain at court, 331 

Alexander Lyncestes 23; acquitted 140; 
member of Temenid house 140 n. 8; 144, 
170, 175, 201 

Alexander Mosaic 126 

Alexander I of Molossia 186, 296 

Alexander II of Molossia 307; invades 
Macedonia 309 f.; dies 313 

Alexander Romance 17, 226, 244 

Alexander Sarcophagus 126 

Alexander, son of Craterus: joins Achaea 
311f.; ‘king’ 312 

Alexander, Will of, 17 

Alexandria in Egypt: Library at 189, 278; 
founded 211; Museum at 278, 281, 282, 
383 

Alexandria ad Issum 210 

Alexandropolis 183 

Alfred, King, 5 

Almiros 7, 9n. 19 

Almopia 11, 37 f., 51, 89 


Alorus 9, 10 n. 21, 32, 93, 128, 178, 386 n. 14 


Amantia 394 n. 38 

Ambracia 332, 342, 357, 371 

Ambracus 332 

Ammon, see Zeus Ammon 

Amorgos 248 

Amphaxitis 11, 41-3, 52, 71, 82, 89f.; 
copper and iron 104; 108; coins of 384; 
386 

Amphilochia 289 f. 

Amphipolis 28, 45, 80, 82 f.; coins of 92; 95, 
108 f.; captured by Philip II 109 f.; naval 
base 128; nominally ceded to Athens 
136f.; cavalry from 145f., 154; organized 
by Philip II 154 f.; 161, 178, 180; trade 
182; seafarers in 184; 234, 262 f., 289, 
291 f., 361 f., 373, 378, 380; coins 384; 
386, 387 n. 19, 394 

Amphissa 115 f., 195 

Amydon 9, 17 

Amyntaion 28 

Amyntas I 19; and Persia 42 f.; 46, 55 

Amyntas II, the Little, 32, 73 

Amyntas III 18; tomb at Aegeae 27f.; 32; 
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deposed 60 n. 38; 74, 75 f., 78—80; seeks 
help of Sparta 86f.; at 371 conference 87 

Amyntas IV 60; deposed 38; elected king 
75, 137; married Cynane 139; envoy 169; 
executed 139 

Amyntas, son of Alexander I, 73 f. 

Aunyntas, son of Andromenes, 61, 127, 150, 
175 

Amyntas, son of Bubares, 46 

Amyntas, son of Philip, 71, 73, 84, 95 

Anaximenes 98, 102 n. 2, 148 

Andocides 86 n. 38 

Andromenes 163 n. 87 


Andros 313 
Angites R. 154 
Anthemus 41/ ptc go lot. cavalry 
—| from 14& . 18, 165/386 
Anticyra in Phocis 341, 346, 348 


Antigenes 150, 253 f., 256; killed 258 

Antigonca 310 

Antigoneia 311 n. 59, 329 

Antigonus i Monophthalmus 63 n. 49, 65, 
147, 245; escapes trial 246; joins 
Antipater 252 f.; general of Asia 255; at 
Paraetacene and Gabiene 257 f.; has 
opponents killed 258 f.; seizes treasuries 
259; denounces Cassander 262; offensives 
in Aegcan 264; in 311 treaty 265, 383; 
388; operations at Athens and against 
Egypt 269-70; acclaimed king 271; 
attracts Macedonians 275; resources 279; 
revives Common Peace 279; dies at Ipsus 
279 

Antigonus II Gonatas 30n. 57, 293, 295; 
defeated by Ptolemy Ceraunus 296; 
defeats Gauls 301, 303; resources 302; 
peace with Antiochus 302 f.; coins 
305 n. 40, 314; policy in Greece 307-14; 
defeats Athens 309; gains Acrocorinth 
312; loses it 313; dies 313; estimate of 
313 f. 

Antigonus III Doson: guardian 318f.; king 
322; policy in Asia 323 f.; occupies 
Acrocorinth 325; forms Symmachy 325 f.; 
at Sellasia 327 f.; dies 328; coins 328; 
spoils at Delos 329; honoured in Greek 
states 329; wishes after death 330 f.; 
policy of 395 

Antigonus, officer of Philip V, 361, 363 

Antioch 211, 285 

Antiochus I co-ruler 281; resources 295 f. 

Antiochus III, the Great, 330; regains 
eastern satrapies 343; secret treaty with 
Philip V 343; 346; forces of 352; in Asia 
Minor 353; war with Rome 354-7 

Antiochus IV 365, 368, 372 

Antiochus VI 287 
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Antiochus Hierax 316 

Antiochus of Orestis 85 

Antipater I 290f. 

Antipater, general of Philip II, 23 f., 34, 57, 
134 f., 140, 147, 169; advises Alexander 
171; duties in Europe 171 f.; letters of 
Alexander to 175; 202, 204; defeats Agis 
214; opposes divine honours 235; 238, 
240; area under 242; in Lamian War 
247 f.; settlement of Greece 248 f.; his 
daughters 251 f.; in Asia 252 f.; manager 
of the kings 254; dies in Macedonia 255; 
394 

Antipatreia 263 n. 72. 264, 337, 347 

Aoi Stena 299 n. 15, 305 n. 37, 347 

Aornos 221 

Aous R. 337 

Apamea 285 

Apella 169 

Apelles, guardian of Philip V 331, 335 

Apelles, envoy of Philip V, 358f. 

Aperantia 356 í., 391 

Aphytis 208, 223, 297 n. 10; coins 384, 388 

Apis 208 

Apollo 4, 30, 46, 68, 111 f., 160n. 77, 172, 
195 f., 199, 285, 384 

Apollodorus 303 

Apollonia Chalcidica 146 n. 35 

Apollonia [llyrica 40, 181 f., 264, 269, 295, 
319 f., 337, 341, 369 

Apollonia Mygdonica coins 95; cavalry from 
146; identified 160 n. 78; coins 384; 388 

Apollonia Thracica 156, 159 

Arabia 221, 230, 264 f. 

Arachosia 135 n. 127 

Aratus of Sicyon 311 f., captures 
Acrocorinth 313; 331, 335 f.; 339 

Aratus of Soli 315 

Archelaus, king, 19n. 11, 19, 23; priesthood 
of 30; 54, 64; coins 69; 73, 77, 79; 
captures Pydna 85; 90, 97; palace of 98 

Archelaus, son of Amyntas III, 137 f. 

Archers, Cretan, 126, 132, 169 

Archers, Macedonian, 123, 126, 168 

archigrammateus 188 

archon basileus 16 

archon of the Thessalian League 157 

Ardiaei: serfs of 159; 181, 317, 320, 332. 
342 f., 358 

arete 225 

Arethusa in Macedonia 54; in Syria 211 

Areus 302, 306, 309 

Argaeus I, 32 

Argaeus II, later pretender, 32, 74, 77f., 
137-9, 169 

Argeadae 8f., 9n. 18, 16f. 

Argeas 16 
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Argilus 82, 93 

Argos 4, 18, 20, 47, 51, 84, 86, 201, 307 f., 
325-8 

Ariarathes I 245; III 316, 368 

aristhetairoi 150 

Aristobulus 57 n. 27, 131 n. 111, 134n. 125, 
176, 190 f., 227 n. 54 

Aristodemus 21 

Aristogeiton 214 

Aristomachus 25 

Ariston 141, 147 

Aristonous 237, 261 

Aristotle 5, 19; on monarchy 20f., on 
soldiers only citizens 62 f.; 91; father of 
99; advice to Alexander 205; idea of 
inhabited world 217-20 

Armenia 245 

Arrhabaeus 32, 79, 84, 90; villages of 93, 
163; 96 

Arrhidaeus, commoner, 243, 253, 257 

Arrhidaeus, father of Amyntas III, 58, 76 

Arrhidaeus, son of Philip IT, see Philip III 

Arrian on abuse of subject people 225 

Arsinoe, mother of Ptolemy I, 281; 
daughter of Ptolemy I 294, 297, 383; 
mother of Ptolemy V 282 

Artabazus, general of Xerxes, 45 

Artabazus, officer of Darius III 277 

Artaxerxes III 208 

Artemis 33, 68, 216 

Arthur, King. 5 

artillery 10, 109, 113f., 123, 347, 374 

Arybbas 186, 251 

Asander 265 

Asclepius 160 with n. 77, 216, 386, 389 

Ascordus R. 14 

Ascuris L. 13 

‘Asia, King of 173f.; explained 206-8; 212, 
216f., 254, 258, 278, 280; status of Greek 
cities in 215 f. 

Asia Minor 31, 37, 43, 46, 294 

Aspendus 59, 216, 277n. 11 

Aspetos 15 n. 36 

Aspisas 243 n. 20 

Assembly of Macedones 14, 22, 29; 
explaincd 60—4; 71, 74-6; tries 
conspirators of 336 139 f.; elects 
Alexander IH 139; tries Alexander 
Lyncestes 140; 138, 168-71; in Asia 
1731.; tries cases in Asia 174f.; finances 
178; active in 323 189; in Asia 227 f.; after 
death of Alexander 237-43; 244 f., 249. 
elects managers of the kings 253 f.; elects 
Polyperchon 255; of Antigonus 
Monophthalmus 259; and Olympias 
261 f.; acclaims kings, 271; in Egypt 
282 £.; in Syria 286f.; 209; divides 
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Assembly of Macedones (cont.): 
Macedonia 293; 319, 322 f., 328, 331, 
334 f.; forbidden by Rome 380; 383; coins 
384; 390f. 

asthetairoi 147-51, 167 f., 230 

asthippoi 147, 150, 167 f. 

Astibus 41, 336 

Astraea 157, 159, 161 

Atalante 93 

Atarrhias 64 

Athamania, -ians, 86; joins Rome 347 f.; 
joins Antiochus 355 f.; 358, 369 

Atheas 36, 160, 183 

Athena Alcidemus 68, 199, 368, 391; Itonia 
306; of Lindus 207; of Megara ? in 
Macedonia 38; of Priene 210, 217; of Troy 
206 f., 217 

Athenian Alliance disbanded by Philip II 
185 

Athenian Tribute Lists 81 f. 

Athens 30, 32, 43f., 46, 49; treaty c.415 58, 
73; 79f., 95; pressure on Macedonia 81- 
90; in early years of Philip II 109-11; 
helps Byzantium 114; campaign of 
Chaeronea 115f.; Philip's hospitality 142; 
ashes of dead restored 169; population 
167; spared after Chaeronea 198; and 
Thebes 201 f., ships of, with Alexander 
213n. 18; tyrannicides 214; emigration 
from 215; and Samos 233 f.; in Lamian 
War 247-9; held by Cassander 260f.; 
honours Antigonus and Demetrius 269; 
defeated by Antigonus II 309; Roman 
envoys at 321; 341, 345; seeks help of 
Rome 345 

Athos Mt. 48, 165 

Atintanoi 40, 320f., 332, 338 f., 341 f., 380 

Atrax 348 

Atropates 243 

Attalus I of Pergamum 316, 330; joins 
Rome and Actolia 341 f.; 344 f. 

Attalus, brigadier, 239 

Attalus, guardian of Cleopatra, 36, 57, 

76 n. 16, 139 

Attalus, son of Andromenes, 150 

Attalus, supporter of Perdiccas, 255 

Aulus Atilius 373 

aurochs 41, 69, 142 

Autariatae 10, 182, 264, 266 

Axius R. 2, 9, 39-41; ford near Ichnae 42; 
48 f.; 51, 111, 359, 380, 386 


Ba'al 207, 222 

Babuna Mt. 2; Pass 111 

Babylon, -ia, 25, 29, Macedonian forces at, 
in 324 134, 207; 222, 232, 237, 254, 259; 
new era at 266; 274, 276 
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Babylonian Chronicle 269 

Bacchylides 46, 57 

Bactra 228 

Bactria 227 

Baebius Tamphilus, M. 356 

Bahrain 282 

Balkans 37, 91, 97; Balkan Empire 195 

Balla 157, 385 

banquets 55, 142 f., 171 

Baphyras R. 13, 388 

Bardylis I 78; wealth 91 f., 97, 100; defeated 
106 f.; 110 n. 38, 123, 141, 148 

Bargylia 344 

Barnous Mt. 11, 108 

Barsine, mother of Heracles, 238, 243; 
killed 266 

Barsine, wife of Alexander III, 277 

Basilika 81 

Basileia 315 

Bastarnae 360 f., 370-2 imported 389; 393 

bear 2, 57, 142 

Beas R. 220 

Begorritis L. 1i 

Beisan 211 

Belus 222 f. 

Beneventum 304 

Berenice 383 

Berisades 137 f. 

Bermium Mt. 105, 380 

Beroea 83, 93; copper 104; 292 

Bessi 360 

Bessus 174, 224 

Bevus R. 161 

Bine 183 

Bion 315 

Bisaltae, -ia, 43, 45; coins 46; 48, 51, 71, 79, 
81 f., 85, 90, 95, 109, 165, 180, 194, 378, 
380, 389, 391 

Black Sea 36 f., 42, 48, 91, 184 f., 220, 288 

Boceria 94, 162, 387 n. 21 

Boceritis L. 11 

Bodyguards 22, 68, 139f., 142, 145, 151, 
170, 237, 280; in Egypt 284; 288 

Boeotia 39, 44, 86, 100, 178, 247 

Boeotian League 87, 111; in 339-8 115f.; 
201; joins Rome 347 f.; 350, 358, 364, 368 

Bolbe L. 83, 95, 109 n. 28, 160 

Bolgius 298 

Bomilcar 340 

Bormiscus 84, 93 

Borysthenes R. 184; city 315 

Bosporus 128, 184, 309 

Botteatai 384 

Bottia 9, 48; in Syria 210 

Bottiaeans 80, 83-5, 93, 109; Greek- 
speaking 161; 199 

Bottiaea 9f., 11, 37, 40, 48, 51, 89f., 137; 
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cavalry from 145 f.; 386, 389 

Bottike 69, 158, 161, 216 

Boukova 164 

Bouteis 4 

Brachylles 328 

Brasidas 84, 89, 97, 106 n. 19 

Bregalnitsa R. 40 

Brennus 300 

Bronze-shields 286, 327, 377 

Brundisium 366 

Bubares 31, 42, 46 

Bukhara 26 

Bylazora (Titov Veles) 111, 336, 372, 385 

Byzantium 85, 88 n. 44; siege of 114; 185, 
295, 300, 330, 335, 344, 360, 365 


Cabyle 183 

Cadmea 202 

Cadmus 39 

Calindoea 80 n. 25, 109, 137, 160; coins 160; 
199, 385, 388 

Calydon 335 

Calymnos 234 

Callinicus 392 

Callisthenes 64, 130 n. 107, 135 n. 126; on 
proskynesis 144, 228; 175; death of 228 f. 

Callistratus 95 f. 

Camacae 160, 199 

Cannac 338, 350 

Canobus 211 

Cappadocia 245, 275 

Capua 340 

Carae 276 

Caranus 4 n. 11, 68, 199 

Cardaces 120 f. 

Cardia 188 

Caria 47, 206, 208, 232, 265, 323 

Cariatae 228 

Carmania 143, 221 

Carthage: ally of Symmachy 338; fleet in 
Greek waters 341; 356 

Carystus 247 

Caspian Sea 220 

Cassander 31, 34, 55, 61 f., 140, 231 n. 63, 
255; war v. Polyperchon 259 f.; has 
Olympias killed 262; marries Thessalonice 
262; general of Europe 265; arranges 
death of Heracles 266; loses Athens 267; 
acclaimed king 271; faces Demetrius in 
Thessaly 279; 289; dies 280; forces of 
c.303 289; palace at Aegeae 290; 394 

Cassandreia 263, 289, 297, 303, 341, 386 f., 
387 n. 16, 388 f., 394 

Cassopaea 186, 394 n. 38 

Caucasus Mt. 220 

Cellis 94, 157, 162, 387 n. 21 

Cenchreae 313, 331 
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Ceos 46 

Cephallenia 358 

Cephisophon 170 

Cephissus R. 115f. 

Cercine Mt. 111 

Cerna R. 93, 164 

Cersebleptes 67, 155 

Cetriporis 110f., 182 

Chaeronea, Campaign of, 23, 26, 102 n. 6; 
described 116 f.; 129 f. 

Chalastra 93, 95 

Chalcedon 275, 344 

Chalcidice 3, 40, 48; treaty of c.391 58, 79f.; 
96 f., 128, 159, 161, 169; scafarers in 184 

Chalcidian League 17 n. 3; treaty of c. 391 
58, 80; 80-4, 86-90; coins 92; 93, 109- f.; 
supports pretenders 137; 139, 180; 
disbanded by Philip II 195; 386, 389 

Chalcis 48, 291 f., 308, 354 f., 368-70 

Chandragupta 279 

Chaones, -ia, 16, 264, 306 n. 42, 371 

Charidemus 203 

Charon 31 

Chersonese, Thracian, 185, 288, 301, 353, 
357 

Chiliarch 241, 254 

chiliarchs 151 

Chios 47, 71, 114; member of Common 
Peace 215; 334 

Choerilus 57, 98 

Chremonidean War 309 n. 49 

Cilicia 13, 134 f., 207, 211, 256, 279 

Cilicia Tracheia 266 

Cimon 45, 47 

Cissus Mt. 1, 3, 94 

Citium 372, 391 f. 

Cius 295 

Clearchus 169 

Cleitarchus 25 n. 45. 55 n. 19, 112 n. 44, 

131 n. 111, 171n. 13, 174 nn. 24-5, 
206 n. 2, 227 n. 54 

Cleitus, the Black, 143, 149, 163 n. 89, 175, 
197; killed 228; 392 

Cleitus, the White, 249 f. 

Cleomenes in Egypt 208, 245 

Cleomenes of Sparta 322, 325-8 

Cleonymus 305 n.38, 307 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip II, 25, 31, 
33f., 172 f., 251-6; murdered 267 

Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, 34, 36, 76n. 16, 
139 

Clondicus 364, 372 

Coenus 58, 149 f. 

Coinage: Thraco-Macedonian 40 f.; of 
Alexander I 46f.; 68f.; of three kings 71; 
84 f., 86, 88, 91 f., 94, 177; of Philip II 
179f.; standards 181, 200; of Alexander 
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Coinage (contr. ): 
Ii] 199; see also under individuals and 
cities 

Comitia Centuriata 345, 362, 367 

Companions, see Hetairoi 

Companion Cavalry 54; defined 104 f.; 123- 
6, 130n. 107, 131 f., 134; duties 144 f.; 
229, in 323 238 f. , 256f. 

copper 86, 88, 92, 95, 179f., 181f., 362, 
380, 384, 387 

Corcyra 91, 115, 186, 264, 269, 290f., 295, 
319 f., 338, 341, 358, 366 

Corinth 40; helps Potidaea 83, 86, 115, 181, 
264, 266, 291, 295, 302, 307 f.; Roman 
envoys at 321; 347; held by Philip V 347; 
350f. 

Cornwallis, General, 45 n. 22 

Corupedium 294 

Cos 57, 114, 386 

Cossaea 232 with n. 66 

Cothelas 183 

Cotys (1) 67, 91; (2) 365, 369 f. 

Crannon 77, 185, 248, 348 

Craterus 24, 135, 150, 172, 238, 240-2; in 
Lamian War 247-9; with Antipater v. 
Perdiccas 251 f.; killed 253 

Craterus, son of Craterus, 308, 311, 315 

Crenides 155; see Philippi 

Crestonia 41, 43, 45, 48, 51, 89; copper 104; 
165 f. 

Crete 204, 306, 333, 343, 348, 373f. 

Crocus Plain, Battle of, 113f. 

Crousis, -aei, 48, 161, 165, 388 

Cunaxa 130n., 108, 133 

Cyclades 203, 331, 344 

Cynaetha 331 

Cynane (also Cynna) 25, 35; marries 
Amyntas 139; 200; killed 252; buried at 
Aegeae 262 

Cynoscephalae, Battle of, 349, 356 

Cyprus 180, 185, 209 f.; kings of 212; 265f., 
270 

Cypseia 365 

Cyrenaica 8, 252, 275 

Cyrene 34, 172, 210 

Cyrrus 73, 79, 93 

Cytinium 18, 115 f., 322, 357n.9 


Damastini, -ium, 40, 91, 162; coins 170, 
180f. 

Danube R. 39, 42, 91, 146, 160, 182f., 221, 
288, 361 

Daparria 91 

Daphne 286 

Dardania, -ii, 11, 39, 78, 91, 106 f., 123; 
trade of 152, 181; 200, 293; and Gauls 
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299 f.; 317, 322, 358, 361, 364 f., 370. 372, 
380, 390 

Darius I, the Great, 30, 42: III Codomannus 
49; at Gaugamela 120f.; comes to the 
throne 197; letters to Alexander 192; 
funeral of 226 

Darron 40 

Dassaretis 78 n. 21, 336f., 339, 341, 380 

Deidameia 318 

Deinarchus 255 

dekas 98, 102, 103 n. 10 

Delos 379 

Delphi 4, 30, 45, 111f., 172, 178, 300, 331, 
364 f., 366, 382 

Demades 235 n. 77, 248 

Demaratus of Corinth 26, 29 

Demeter 31, 223 

Demetrias in Thessaly 291 f., 295, 314, 348, 
354, 371; near Sicyon 291 f. 

Demetrius I 158, 252, 265; frees Athens 
269; defeats Ptolemy at sea 270; sieges 
Rhodes 270; acclaimed king 271; wives of 
277; from Thessaly to Asia 279; at Ipsus 
279; blockades Athens 280; acclaimed 
king of Macedonia 280, 290; dies 280; 
coins 292 

Demetrius II 310, 315 f.; dies 318; coins 318 

Demetrius J of Syria 287; II 287 

Demetrius, Bodyguard, 228 

Demetrius of Phalerum 260, 264, 269 

Demetrius of Pharos 320f., 327, 331; leads 
Ardiaei 331; ally of Philip V 333; 
demanded by Rome 337 

Demir Kapu (Iron Gates) 41,79, 93, 97, 
108, 310 

demoi of Alexandria 281 

Demosthenes 14, 19, 90, 140; on pezhetairoi 
148; with Persia in rising by Thebes 200f.; 
suicide of 248 

Dentheletae 360 

Derdas I, king of Elimeotis, 71, 82, 164; 
Derdas I} 85 f., 90, 96 

Derriopes, -us, 85, 89; cities of 93, 96, 152; 
390 

Derrones 40 f., 46 

Derronikos 40 

Derveni 31 

Deucalion 3 

Deuriopus 40, 385 

Devoll R. 158 n. 65 

diadem 24, 28, 46; defined 68; 271, 280, 
281 n. 19, 282, 297, 323, 330, 379, 383 

Diades 115 n. 53 

Diavat Pass 159 

Dicaea 81, 93 f. 

Didas 361, 392 
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Didyma 217, 235, 285 

diglossoi 48, 165, 391 

Dimallum 333, 338 f., 342 

Diodotus 188 

Dione 172 

Dionysius of Syracuse 100 n. i 

Dionysus 31, 68, 281 

Dioscuri 142 

Dium 6f., 13, 23, 51, 56, 68, 93, 131, 171, 
178; looted 332; 371, 386n. 14, 387 f. 

divine honours 25, 30, 34, 234 f. 

Diyllus 56, 64n. 54, 116n. 57, 171n.13, 
174 n. 24, 206 n. 2, 216 n. 24, 220n. 32, 
224 n. 43, 235 n. 76 

Dnieper R. 184 

Dobera 157, 159, 161; Doberoi 384 

Dodona 6, 40, 172, 208, 306, 333 

Doliche 78 

Dolopians 11 n. 41, 356f., 364 

Doris, -ians, 18, 25, 115, 348 

doryphoroi 151 n. 46 

Drabescus 45 

Drilon R. 181 

Dromichaetes 289 

Drongilus 183 

Dropion 336n. 12, 382 

Dyme 342, 346 

Dyrrachium see Epidamnus 

Dysoron Mt. 43, 108 f. 


eagle 199, 209 

Ecbatana 212, 223 f. 

Echedorus R. 45 

Echinus 348 

eclipse 144 

Edessa 1, 11, 13, 14n. 31, 94, 178, 293, 
305 n. 38, 387; later Aegeae 4 

Edones 42, 45; coin 46; 47, 51, 84, 165 

Edonus R. 42, 81 f. 

Egypt 25, 29, 47, 180, 185, 189; settlement 
of 208; King's Boys in 208, 223, 232; 
253 f., 343, 394 

Eidomene 93 

Eion 45, 48 n. 32, 89, 93 

ekklesia 10, 168, 173 

Elaea 186 

Elatea 115 

elephants 122, 142, 241, 255, 260, 263, 270, 
279, 285, 288, 296, 304, 306, 352 n. 1, 
3551., 369, 373, 377 £. 

Elimea, -eotae, 3, 38, 51, 71, 78 £., 82, 85, 
89 f., 96, 107, 147; brigade from 152; 152, 
163 f., 192, 293, 387 n. 18, 390 

Elis 166, 201, 204 

Elpeüs R. 13, 373f. 

Emathia city 156, 159, 195, 359, 385, 
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394 n. 39; region 1, 9, 11, 17, 26, 48, 68, 
83 


Encheleae 39 

Enipeus R. 322, 348, 359 

Eordaea, in the old kingdom, 11 f., 37 f., 40, 
51, 89, 94, 108, 140, 387 n. 21; in the west 
161, 163 n. 88, 192, 293 

Eordaicus R. 161 

Eordi 11, 5i 

Epaminondas 88, 106 

ephemerides, see Royal Journal 

Ephesus 216 f., 234, 288, 311, 353, 357 

Ephorus 59, 88 n. 44, 102 n. 2, 115n. 53, 129, 
166, 168, 180, 198 

Epidamnus 40, 110 n. 38, 178, 181f., 264, 
269 

Epigoni 123, 224 n. 43, 229 f., 232, 275f.; in 
Egypt 278 n. 13; 393n. 34 

epimeletes 61, 162, 170, 210 n. 11, 240f., 
334 


Epirus 6, 14, 15n. 36, 39f.; overrun by 
Bardylis 78; 84, 172, 242; Cassander in 
264; Alliance 315; League 318; in Social 
War 322 f.; 347, 357, 368; League splits 
370; 382 

epistates 224 n. 43, 328, 393 

Eresus 215, 234 

Eretria in Euboez 8, 348; in Thessaly 349 

Erigon R. 93, 164 

Erythrae 217, 335 

ethnos 7, 14, 16, 20, 192 

Euacae 224 

Euboea 10, 86, 115, 127 f., 247, 312 

Euia 261 

Eukleia 33 

Eumenes of Cardia 14, 15n. 36, 30, 64 f. 
141; as secretary 188 f.; 243f.; organizes 
his satrapy 246; defeats Craterus 253; 
outlawed by the Assembly 253; at Nora 
250; General of Asia 256; at Paraetacene 
257; killed 258 

Eumenes II of Pergamum 358 f., 368-72 

Euphraeus 29, 99 

Euphrates R. 217, 232 

Euripides 54, 57, 60; Archelaus and Bacchae 
98; 140 

Euripus 81 

Europus 93 

Eurydice, daughter of Antipater, 251 

Eurydice, daughter of Cynane, 25, 31; 
marries Philip III 252; v Antipater 254; 
forced to suicide 261; buried at Aegeae 
262, 264 

Eurydice, wife of Amyntas HI 32 f., 69, 74 

Eurynoé 74 

exiles, recall of, 233 
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Flamininus T. Quinctius 347—56, 361 

fresco, Royal Hunt, 57 

Friends defined 54 f.; 95, 140 f., 224, 227, 
238 £., 246; of satraps 271; 273f., 286, 
288, 299, 302, 331, 334, 358, 360, 367, 
369, 372, 378, 381, 391 f. 


Gabiene 258 

Gadara 211 

Galatia 300 

Galepsus 156, 159, 252-4 

Gallikos R. 42 

Gauls 39, 183; tactics of 298; raids 298—301; 
rob tombs at Aegeae 305; imported to 
Macedonia 360; 373 f., 384, 389 

Gaugamela, Battle of, 120f., 127, 130 with 
n.107, 132f.; losses at 132 f., 133n. 121; 
144 

Gaza 134n. 125, 210f. 

Gazaca 144 

Gazorus 389 n. 26 

Gedrosia 221 n. 34 

Gentius 56, 366, 370-2 

Genusus R. 165 n. 94, 321 

Gerasa 211 

Gerousia 169 

Getae 36, 124, 129, 160, 183, 288f. 

Glaucias, King of Taulantii, 124, 264, 269; 
officer, 263, 268 

goat 2, 46, 94, 153 

gold 31, 35, 38-41, 43, 45f., 48, 55, 67, 81, 
82 n. 29, 92, 95, 155 f., 159, 177, 179, 182, 
184, 221, 246, 256, 281, 291, 362, 379 

Golesnitsa Mt. 108 

Gomphi 185 

Gordias 1 n. 2; Gordium 207 f. 

Gorgias 149 

Gortynia 93 

Gostivar 39 

Grabaei 110; Grabus 110 with n. 38 

Gradista 94 

Grammus Mt. 38, 108 

grammateion 188; grammateus 188 

Granicus, Battle of, 26, 119n. 71, 120, 
130f.; losses at 131 f, 133n. 121; 143 

Gravia Pass 115 f. 

Greeks needed in Asia 2321.; Greeks in 
Macedonia 63, 194 

Greek language 7, 12, 48, 108, 123, 224, 
277, 385, 391 

Greia 10n. 22, 387 n. 18, 393 

Grevena 7, 38; survey 164 n. 91 

grooms, batmen, etc. 168; at trial of 
Philotas 176 

Gryneum 205 f. 

Guard, Royal Cavalry 22, 121; defined 146; 
Asians in 229; of Olympias 261; of 
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Seleucus 279; of Lysimachus 74, 137; 280; 
of Ptolemies 284; of Seleucus II 285 f.; 
287; of Alexander V 290; of Philip V 373, 
378; of Perseus 378 

Guard of cavalry of satraps and generals 
256f.; 271 

Guard, Royal Infantry, at Issus 120f., 151, 
170; of Alexander IV 263; of Ptolemies 
28A f.; of Lysimachus 288; of Philip V 334; 
377 

Guard of infantry of satraps and generals 
271; of Eumenes 257 with n. 53 

Gygaea, daughter of Amyntas J, 31, 42, 46 

Gygaea, wife of Amyntas ITI, 32, 74, 137 

Gymnopaidiai 38 


Haemus Mt. 43f., 122, 129; pass 160 

Haemon R. 118n. 68 

Haliacmon R. 2; ford 8; 83, 128, 341 

Halicarnassus 132 f. 

Hama 211 

hamippoi 111 n. 41, 112 

Hannibal 304, 336, 342, 355, at court of 
Antiochus III 355 

harbours 178 n. 37, 179, 232, 388 

Harmodius 214 

Harpalus 172, 231 

Hasdrubal 342 

Hebrus R. 79, 182, 365 

Hebryzelmis 69 n. 71 

Hecataeus 7, 17 with n. 2, 19, 37, 39, 44 

Hecatompylus 227 

Hegemon of Achaean League 323; of 
Common Peace 115, 172, 185, 196 f.; 
Alexander as 200, 214 f.; of Symmachy 
326 

hegemones (officers) 260, 282 

Helenus, son of Priam, 16; son of Pyrrhus 
304, 306 

Helicon R. 13 

Helios 220 

Hellanicus 13 

Hellanodicae 18 f. 

Hellanocrates 55 n. 16 

Hellen 12 

Hellespont 23, 81, 135, 184, 203, 209, 224, 
248, 252 f., 260, 266, 289, 294 f. 

Hephaestion 25 f., 29, 149, 208, 234 

Heraclea Lyncestis 159, 161, 164; Pontica 
295; Sintica 93, 164, 380; Trachinia 86, 
356f. 

Heracleidas 162, 170 

Heracles, hero, 18, 25, 44, 67 f., 77, 196, 
199, 207, 212, 221 f.; pillars of 222; 235, 
391 

Heracles, son of Alexander III, 35, 238; 
killed 266 
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Heracles Patroüs 23, 31 

Heracleum 13, 57, 84, 95, 371 

Heraea 334 

Hermes 68 

Herodotus visited Macedonia 2 f., 46; 8, 
18f. 

heroic honours 25, 234 

Hesiod 3, 12 f. 

Hetaireia 54 f. 

Hetairideia 37, 54, 142 

Hetairoi defined 54; 56f., as hostages 87; 98, 

140f.; of Philip II and Alexander III 141— 

5; consulted by Alexander III 227; at 

Paraetacene 257; of satraps 271, 273, 383 
Hiero 315, 317 
Hieronymus 64 n. 54, 65, 134, 233, 239 n. 8, 

244 n. 23, 256, 258, 263; attributes death 

of Alexander IV to Cassander 268; 273; in 

Boeotia 291; 292 n. 59, 307 n. 44, 

308 n. 46, 315 
Hindu Kush 220 
hipparchy 126 
Hippias 43, 55n. 17 
Hippocrates 57 
Hippostratus, son of Amyntas 133 
Histiaea (Oreus) 10, 96, 99, 307; sacked 348 
Homs 211 
horses 2f., 35, 37, 46, 55, 68, 94, 132 with 

n. 118, 147, 216n. 24, 285, 314 n. 66 
Hoxha, Enver 153 
hunting 142, 179 
Hydaspes R.: Battle of 68n. 68, 122, 132f., 

149 n. 42, 220 f. 

Hygicia 172 
Hyphasis R. 57, 144, 220 
hypaspistai 132, 135 n. 127, 148-51, 163, 

168; in Egypt 282; in Syria 285; of 

Lysimachus 288; 327, 383 
Hypaspists, Sons of, 134 f., 257 
hypomnemata 188 


Iasus 323 

Ichnae 40 f., 42, 47, 93 

iliad 7 n. 15, 38n. 4. 54 

Ilium 288 

Illyria, -ians, and Illyris: 13, 15 n. 36, 32, 39, 
74 f., 77-9, 84; kill Perdiccas III 88, 90, 
92, 96, 100 n. 1, 104, 106f., 110; at 
Gaugamela 121; 124, 133n. 120, 137, 153, 
264, 300; 317-21; at Sellasia 327; 328; 
shipwrights 337, 340; 347; imported to 
Macedonia 384, 389; 360, 370 f.; Roman 
settlement 379 f.; 390 

Imbros 128 

Imphees 17 n.3 

India: cavalry at Gaugamela 121; 217, 220, 
223, 231 
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Indus R. 127, 217, 279 

intermarriage 225, 233, 277f.; ban on 380; 
see mass wedding 

Iolaus 23, 231 n. 63 

Iollas 140, 261 

Ionian Gulf 300 f. 

Ionian states, League of, 234 

Iphicrates 74, 80, 87 

Ipsus, Battle of, 279 

iron 48, 95, 1791., 181, 362, 380 

Iron Gates, see Demir Kapu 

isegoria 64 

Isis 211, 223 

Islanders, League of, 264 

Isocrates 18, 20, 185, 196, 198, 205, 233 

Issa 320, 366, 370, 372, 380 

Issus, Battle of, 25, 120, 130, 207; losses at 
132 with n. 121; 143 

Isthmian Festival 321, 350, 354, 382 

Italy 180, 182, 186, 290 


Jason 77, 112 

Jaxartes R. 220. 222 
Jehovah 208 

Jerusalem 208 

Jordania 211 

Journal, see Royal Journal 
Jupiter 366 


Katanik Pass 182 n. 51, 298 
Kalamoto 109 n. 28 

Kaliani 164 

Karadagh Mt. 349 

Karaorman 41 

karpaia and karpea 38 

Kastri 387 

Katerini: tomb near 28 
katoikos 10 

kausia 46 n. 25, 256 

Kavadarca 310, 359 

Kavalla 128, 388 

Kazakhstan 220 

Kellion 157, 159, 161 

Kerata Pass 118 

kheiristai 393 n. 36 

Kilkis 41, 45 

Kinch Tomb 105-6 with n. 16, 126 
King's Army defined 63; passim 
King's Journal, see Royal Journal 
Kinsmen 230 

Kirli Dinven Pass 305 n. 37 
Kitros 35 n. 75 

Kitsevo 299, 370 

Kjustendil 41 

koine 14, 163, 165, 193 

komai 93, 389, 393 

kopis 125 
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Kosovo 40, 78 f., 390 
Kotor 181, 320, 372 
Koulia 387 
Koundouriotissa 7 
Kozani 38, 393 
Kratovo 40, 182, 359 
Krimini 1 n. 3 
Krokaioi 38 

Krokion Pedion 38 n. 2 
Kumli R. 41 
Kupatshari 7, 38 
Kuwait 232 


Labraunda 323 

Lacedaemonia, -ians, 21, 25, 169 

Laeaci 41, 46 

Laevinus, M., Valerius 339 

Lagus 281 

Lamia 115n. 54; blockaded 247 f.; 356 

Lamian War 130n. 108, 136, 247 f. 

Lampsacus 289, 353 

Lanassa 291 

lance 106 with n. 18, 126, 131, 229, 373 

Lancers, 126, 145 

Laodice 364 

Laodicea-on-the-coast 285 

Laomedon 243 

Lapathus 13, 371 

Larissa 55 n. 16, 77, 87, 112.; coins 185; 191, 
356, 367 f. 

Larissa Cremaste 348 

lead 182 

Lebadeia 137 n. 1 

Lebaea 3, 13, 93 

Lechaeum 313, 331, 334 

Leibethra 13 

Lemnos 128 

Leonnatus 23, 135, 237-41; killed 248 

Leontius 331, 334 f. 

Leosthenes 247 f. 

Lepidus, M. Aemilius 346 

Lepreum 333 

Lesbos 37, 215 

Letaei 41 

Lete 43, 93 

letters of Alexander 61 

Leucas 86, 115, 350 

Leuctra, Battle of, 87 

Leugaean Squadron 146 

Lilybaeum 304; wreck 338 n. 17 

Limnaca 334 

Lindus 207, 217 

lion 2, 57, 68 

Lissus 295, 320, 332, 337, 339; coins 340; 
342 f. 

Livadhi 138 

Livy 339, 383 
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lochos 98 

Locris, Opuntian, 112, 115 

Longarus 317 

Lower Macedonia 51, 64, 79, 90 f. 

Lucanians 296 

Ludias R. 2, 11, 388 

Lychnidus 157 

Lychnis 358 

Lychnitis L. (Ochrid) 39, 107 f., 110, 159, 
161, 168, 188, 192, 321 

Lycia 223, 232 

Lycophron 112 f. 

Lycurgus 201 

Lydia, -ians, 206, 208, 223, 232 

Lyginus R. 133, 145f. 

Lyncus, Lyncestae, 32, 38, 40, 44, 51, 78f., 
84 f., 89 f., 91, 93, 96 f., 100, 106; brigade 
from 150, 163; 161, 192, 347, 390 

Lyppeius 110 f. 

Lysimacheia 280, 288, 294, 344, 353 f., 383 

Lysimachus 29 f., 135 n. 128, 184, 237, 242; 
holds Thrace 246 f., 265; king 271; at 
Ipsus 279; killed 280, 294; kingdom of 
288; wives of 288 f.; king of Macedonia 
293; cult of 389 


Macedon 3, 12, 16, 37 

Macedones defined 62 f.; numbers of in 
324-3 135; c.303 289; of Philip V 347, 
350; of Perseus 369 

Macedonian citizenship defined 141; 
homeland 83n. 32; territory 49 f., 89; 
speech 12-5, 64, 150 n. 145, 163; state 
defined 166 f. 

Macessa 156 

Maeander R. 210 

Maedi 183, 341 f. 

Magnes, Magnetes, Magnesia, 3, 7, 12, 37, 
128; subject to Philip II 157; 162, 185, 
291, 371 

Maketai 12 

Makriyialos 35 n. 75 

malaria 231, 234 

Maliac Gulf 248 

Malicis 38, 63 

Malli 127, 207 

Manastir 79, 93f., 97 

Mantinea, Battle of 106; 111 n. 41; 325, 329 

Marathon 128 

Marcius, Q., Philippus 358 n. 10, 367 f., 371 

Margiane 232 n. 66 

Marmara Sea 42, 114 

Maronea 10 n. 22, 357 f., 365 

Mars 391 n. 32 

Marsyas 56f., 67 

mass wedding 56, 142, 225, 229, 277 

Masinissa 356 
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Masteira 183 

Mati R. 181 

Mecyberna 69, 158; coins found at 181 

Meda 36, 183 

Media 223, 231 f., 254, 274 

Medius 64 n. 52 

Megabazus 42 

Megaleas 331, 334 

Megara 115, 307 f., 325 

Megara in Macedonia 38f., 93 

Melambium 349 

Melanippides 57 

Meleager, brigadier, 149 f., 239f. 

Meleager, brother of Ptolemy Ceraunus, 
299 

Meliboea 371; sacked 378 

Meliton R. 161; Melitoussa 161 

Melkart 207, 223 

Memnon 238 

Memphis 126, 211 

Mende 80 

Menelaus of Pelagonia 141 n. 9 

Menelaus, son of Alexander I, 73, 76 

Mentor 238 

mercenaries 86 f., 97, 112, 116; at Granicus, 
Issus and Gaugamela 120f.; 123, 125f.; at 
Granicus 130 f., 132n. 116; 135n. 128; of 
Argaeus 137 f.; as labourers in Macedonia 
172; 181; in Egypt 208; 223, 231 f., revolt 
in upper satrapies 244 f.; in Lamian War 
247 f.; 256f., 265, 266, 301 f., 327, 347, 
390, 391 n. 30 

Methon 8; Methone 8, 83 f.; inscriptions 
concerning 85 f.; 88, 93f., 95, 110, 128; 
Athenian landing at 138; subject to 
Philip II 156 f., 194 

Metohija ?8 

metoikoi 10 n. 22 

Metsovo 7 

Midas 1 

Miletus 143, 209, 211 

militia 10, 135 

Mithrenes 207 

Mithridates I of Pontus 295; Mithridates II 
316 

Mitylus 307 

Mitys R. 13 

Moeragenes 283 

Molca R. 161 

Molossia, -ians, 16, 21, 31-4, 39, 58 n. 30, 
69 n. 71, 100 n. 1, 108, 172, 185f.; coins 
186; decrees 187 f.; dialect 193 f.; 390; 
251, 256; Royal Guard 261; 305; join 
Philip V 370f.; destroyed 378 

Monastir 299 

Monunius 297 

Morava R. 91 
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Mosses 71, 82 

Mother of the Gods 3 

Munychia 248, 307, 310 

Muskopole 7 

Museum Hill 310 

Mycenae 10, 39, 46, 96 

Mygdonia 11, 31, 41, 43, 45, 48, 51, 89, 108, 
140, 165, 386, 388 

Myndus 266 

Myonnesus 257 

Myrcinus 93 

Myrlea 344 

Mytilene 215 


Nabataea 264 f. 

Nabis 355 

Naoussa 1, 125 

Naulochus 210, 216n. 25 

Naupactus 335 

Neapolis 128, 184, 388 

Nearchus 64 n. 52, 141, 222 

Nemea, Battle of, 133 

Neoptolemus II of Molossia 264, 289 

Neoptolemus, Macedonian, 245; killed 253; 
276 

Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, 16, 21 

Nestioi 293; Nestus R. 49, 111, 159, 167, 
182, 380 

Nicaea in Greece 115; Nicaea in Bithynia 
369 

Nicaea, daughter of Antipater 251-3 

Nicanor 260 

Nicesipolis 185, 255 

Nicomedes I of Bithynia 295, 300 

Nigrita 45, 180, 182 

Nike 199, 281 

Nile R. 211, 217, 253, 285 

Nine Ways 45 

Nora 256 

Numidia 369 

Nymph 41 


oath of allegiance 34, 65-7, 239, 256, 282- 
4, 287, 299 

Ocean 220 

Ochrid L. 39 f., 44 n. 18, 91, 107; see 
Lychnitis L. 

Odrysians 69 n. 71, 71, 73, 79, 92, 124 n. 91, 
125, 141, 183 f., 288, 360, 365, 368 

Oceniadae 233, 247, 332, 341, 348 

Oesyme 156, 159, 195, 388 

Olbia 184 

Oleveni inscription 70 n. 72, 137n.1 

Olympe 394 

Olympia 32 f., 45 

Olympias 17, 24, 32 f., 140, 171 f., marries 
Philip II 186; 214 n. 20; divine honours for 
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Olympias (conr. ): 
236; intrigues 251-5; reinstated by 
Polyperchon 256; kills Philip III 261; 
killed 262 

Olympias, wife of Alexander II of Molossia, 
316 

Olympichus 323 

Olympus Mt. 1, 3f., 12-14 with n. 31, 16, 
43, 45 n. 22, 54, 108 

Olympus Lower 4, 77 

Olynthus 69, 79 f., 83, 90, 96, 155, 158; 
siege of 165 n. 94; captives 172 n. 15; coins 
at 225; fate of 195, 198; Strattis of 189; 
388 f. 

Onasander 109 

Onomarchus 112f., 116 

Opis, 55, 67, 123, 131 n. 114, 142, 151. 173; 
speech at 152 f.. 163, 177, 192; prayer at 
225; assembly at 229 f. 

Orbelus Mt. 51, 108, 111 

Orchomenus in Arcadia 334; in Boeotia 
201, 212n. 16 

Orestae, Orestis, 16, 38, 44; join Molossians 
87, 89; rejoin Macedonia 108; 140 n. 8; 
brigade from 150, 186, 192, 293, 347; 
secede 350; 357, 368, 380, 390, 395 

Orestes, King of Macedonia, 22, 73, 76 

Orcus, see Histiaea 

Orontes 120 n. 75 

Orontes R. 210, 285 

Orontobates 243 n. 20, 276 

Orpheus 7 f., 31 

Osba 161 

Ossa Mt. 7, 369 

Ostrovo L. 94 

Otranto, Straits of, 186 

Oxyartes 243 f. 


Paeonia 13, 40-2, 51 n. 6; serve with King's 
Army 63; 79, 91; cities of 93; 97, 108; 
cavalry 126. 145 f., 168, 193; coins 
141 n.10, 182; population 167; 293, 336, 
374, 384-6, 389 f., 392 

Pagasae 37, 113, 128, 185, 291 

Pages of satraps and generals 246; at 
Paraetacene 256; 271 

Pages, Royal, 24, 55 n. 16; described 56 f.; 
68, 141; trial of 175; conspiracy of 228, 
239; at Babylon 246, 331, 378 

Pakistan 142, 184, 276, 343 

palace 31, 55, 282; at Aegeae 290 

Palaepharsalus 348 

Palaiogratsiano 164 

Pale 334 

Palestine 211 

Pallene 388 

Pamphylia 18, 254 
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Pan 68, 303 

Panactum 311 

Pangaeum Mt. 8, 42, 51, 156, 159, 180 

Pantauchus 292 

Paphlagonia 277 

Paraetacene 257 

Parapotamii 116 

Parastrymonia 390 

Parauaca 163 n. 88, 164, 186, 192, 290 

parea 5, 53 

paredroi 53 

Parmenio 57, 75n. 14, 124 n. 90, 128 n. 104, 
169; advises Alexander III 171, 209 f.; 205 
executed 228; 392 

Parni, see Parthians 

Paroraioi 384, 390 

Parorbelia: copper in 104; 159, 266 

Parthians 316 

Parthini 320 f., 338 f. 

Parthus 358 

Parysatis 277 

Passaron 6, 333 

Patagonia 106 n. 18 

Pausanias, assassin of Philip I1 61; his 
corpse 175; Pausanias, brother of Derdas 
I, 96 with n. 64; son of Aéropus 73f., 76, 
80, 87; son of Archelaus 74, 137 f. 

Pautalia 41 

Pecinj R. 40 

Peiraeus 184, 269, 291, 302, 307, 310 

Peithon 149 f., 237, 244, 253f.; killed 258; 
383 

Pelagones, -ia, 38, 40., 44 n. 18, 79, 85, 
88n. 45, 89-91, 107 f., 111, 163 n. 88,192, 
293, 336 f., 347, 359 f., 380 f., 390 

peliganes 53 

Pelion Mt. 7 with n. 15, 37 

Pelium 103f., 126f., 145 

Pella in Macedonia 9, 10 n. 21, 23, 31, 40f., 
42, 47, 51, 55, 65 n. 56, 78, 80, 86, 94, 
109, 154; harbour 171; mint 180; 188, 
291 f., 363, 367, 373, 380; coins 384; 386, 
394 

Pella in Syria 211 

Pelopidas 32, 74, 77. 87, 113n. 49 

Peloponnese 18, 25; manager of 255 

*Peltasts’ in Egypt 285; in Macedonia 327; of 
Philip V 332 f., 373f., 377, 383, 392, 394 

Pelusium 210, 283 

Penestae 107, 336, 373, 380 

Peneus R. 7n. 15, 38, 348, 369, 380 

Pentalophos 1 n. 3 

Perdiccas I 3, 8, 17, 21, 23, 51, 53 

Perdiccas II 51, 63, 71; treaty with Athens 
c.415 58, 73, 7B f., 90; 811.; forces of 96f. 

Perdiccas III 29, 74 f., killed 78f., 88, 104, 
137, 163 n. 89 
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Perdiccas, son of Orontes, 23, 28, 66, 149 f., 
189; at Thebes 202; in 323 237-43; and 
Samos 249; offers of marriage 250 f., war 
on rebels 252 f.; killed 253 

Peresadyes 39 

Perinthus 42-5; siege of 114 f., 185, 344 

Perioeci of Thessaly 185 

Peristeri Mt. 38, 107 f. 

Perivoli 7, 387 

Perrhacbi 7, 17 n. 3, 38, 77 f.; subject to 
Philip II 157, 161 f.; 185, 356 f., 364, 369, 
385 

Persepolis 143, 212, 226; banquet at 276 

Perseus hero 56, 221 

Perseus, King of Macedonia, 357; quarrels 
with Demetrius 361 f.; accession of 363; 
policy in Greece and Balkans 363-6; 
negotiates with Rome 366 f., army of 369; 
at war with Rome 369-78; surrenders 
378; citizen numbers under 385; 394 f. 

Perseis 360, 385 

Persephone 31 

Persia, -ians, 13, 42-5; in 371 87; 
mercenaries 112; helps Byzantium; forces 
v. Alexander 120f., 129; Alexander not 
king of 173n. 22; crusades against 195; 
dynastic troubles 197; and Demosthenes 
201; and Agis III 204; in Lamian War 
248; at Gabiene 258; support Peucestas 
259 

Persian Gulf 221 f., 232 

Persis 223, 226, 231, 274 

Petra Pass in Pieria 13, 371; on the Strymon 
360, 369 f. 

Petres 94 

Petrina Mt. 108 

Peucestas 237, 244, 253; demoted 259 

pezhetairoi 98, 104, 107 n. 20; explained 
148-51; 162 f., 168 

Phagres 51 

Phalanx, mixed 230, 275 

Pharaoh 285 

Pharangi 94 

Pharcedon 185 

Pharnabazus 203 f. 

Pharos 333, 338, 380 

Pharsalus 86 

Pherae 77, 112, 113 with n. 50, 185, 348 

Phigaleia 334 

Phila, daughter of Antipater, marries 
Craterus 251; marries Demetrius 255; 
sister of Antiochus I, 302 f. 

Philetaerus 309 

Philhellene 47 n. 31 

Philinna, wife of Philip II, 112 

Philip I 32, 71, 82, 84, 96 

Philip II 18f., 22; tomb 28 f.; priest of at 
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Amphipolis 30; and at Philippi 30 n. 56; as 
a god 30; wives of 32; aids Perdiccas III 
75, 109; guardian of Amyntas IV 75; 
hostage 78, 87 f.; military reforms 100f.; 
at Chaeronea 116-19; his cavalry 124; 
proposes Common Peace 196; 
assassinated 61; propaganda that 
Olympias was responsible 261; sacrifices 
to at Persepolis 276; and passim 

Philip III Arrhidaeus 34, 61, 189; succession 
238-43; marries Eurydice 252; tries 
Phocion; 260; killed 261; buried 262 

Philip IV 290 

Philip V 18, 23, 138n. 1; Journal of 191; 
318; his guardians 331; king and Hegemon 
forces Aetolia to seek peace 331-4; ally 
of Demetrius of Pharos 333; victorious in 
the Social War 336; refuses request by 
Rome 337 f.; ally of Carthage 338; peace 
with Actolia and later with Rome 342; 
policy in Aegean 343 f.; pact with 
Antiochus 343, 345; second war with 
Rome 344-51; joins Rome v. Antiochus 
354-7; friction with Rome 358-60; in 
Balkans 360 f.; coins 362 

Philip, son of Amyntas II, 74, 164 

Philip, son of Perseus, 378 

Philippeios 180, 182 

Philippeum 32 f., 196 

Philippi 9, 30 n. 58; drainage near 154 f.; 
Thracians near 156, 160, 167, 170; coins 
162; 181, 187, 199, 386, 388 

Philippopolis (Plovdiv) 183, 360 

Philippoupolis in the Kumli valley 159 

Philocles 358 f. 

Philocrates, Peace of, 166 

philoi, see Friends 

Philotas 14, 57, 61, 144; trial of 175 f., 228 
with n. 55 

Philoxenus 74 

Phocion 248; drinks hemlock 260 

Phocis 111-4; in Third Sacred War 185; 
202, 293, 348 

Phoenice 317 f., 342 

Phoenicia 185, 209 f., 237 

phoros 216 

Phrada 175 n. 30 

Phrataphernes 243 f. 

Phrygia 4, 13, 14n. 31, 208, 242, 254, 274 

Phthia, wife of Demetrius II 317; marries 
Antigonus III 318 

Phthiotic Thebes, named Philippi or 
Philippopolis, 187, 335, 348, 385 

Phylarchus 6 

phylobasileus 16 

Physca 51 

Pieres, Thracian 8, 51 
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Pieria 3-8, 10; population of 12; 13, 16, 26, 
28, 51, 54, 85, 88 f. ; iron in 104; 157, 386 

Pieric Gulf 51 

pike, see sarissa 

Pinarus R. 221 

Pindar 35, 46, 57 

Pindus Mt. 7 n. 14, 38f., 108, 201, 371 

Pinnes 317, 320, 332, 337 

Pisidia 245 

Plakenska Mt. 108 

Plataea 45, 100, 201 

Plato 28 f.; on Archelaus 99; 198 

Pleistarchus 279 

Pletvar Pass 111 

Pleuratus (1) 124 (2) 342 f., 357 f. 

Pleurias 181 

Polemaeus 264, 266 

Pluto 31 

polis, Macedonian type 9 f., 93f., 160f., 
162 n. 86; aspects of 386 

polisma 93 

politarchai 394 

Polog 39 f., 78 f., 336, 361, 380 

Polycratea 339 

polyandrion 117 n. 61 

Polybius on Philip II 198; 282, 321, 336f.; 
361f.; with Philippus 371; deported 379; 
381n. 73 

polygamy 32 f., 78f., 336, 361, 380 

Polyidus 114 

Polyneri 387 

Polyperchon 34 f., 141, 150, 163 n. 87, 2521.; 
manager of the kings 255; revives 
Common Peace 259 f.; joins Antigonus 
262; kills Heracles 266 

Poneropolis 183 

population-transfers 158-60, 163-5, 177, 
195, 263, 266, 288, 291, 359 f., 385, 388 

Porus invested 145; 243 

Posidonius 378 n. 61 

Potidaea 40, 83; occupied by Athens 88 f.; 
taken by Philip II 110; in Philip's kingdom 
155, 159, 195 

Prasias L. 55n. 17 

Praxo 365 

Preševo Pass 182 n. 51, 298 

Prespa L. 1, 39, 107, 192; Little L. 192 

Preveza 186 

Priam 16, 206 

Priapus 281 

Priene 210, 216f., 323 

Prilep 164 

proskynesis 144, 228 

prostasia and prostates 173, 240 f., 250 

proxenos 44, 167 

Prusias 330, 344, 354, 368, 371 

Pseudo-Callisthenes 17 
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Ptolernaieia 281, 311 

Ptolemaeus 335, 392 

Ptolemy I 25, 57 n. 27, 61, 130n. 107, 132f.; 
uses Royal Journal 145, 152, 176, 190f.; 
obtains corpse of Alexander 189, 252; 
removes Cleitus 228; 237, 244 f.; tried and 
acquitted 246; war v. Perdiccas 252 f.; 
awarded Egypt 254; 259, 265; at Corinth 
266; seeks Cleopatra 267; acclaimed king 
271; defeated off Cyprus 270; invades 
Syria 279; dies 280; deified 281 

Ptolemy II co-ruler 281; resources of 295; 
aids Pyrrhus 296; supports freedom in 
Greece 309; holds Cyclades 311 _ 

Ptolemy III hegemon of Achaean League 
313; subsidized Sparta 323, 326, 330 

Ptolemy IV 282; 330; forces of 352 

Ptolemy V accession 282 f.; and Rome 346 

Ptolemy VI Philometor 287, 365, 368 

Ptolemy Ceraunus murders Seleucus 280, 
288, 295; career of 295 f.; killed 299 

Ptolemy Alorites, son of Amyntas II 32f., 
74 f., 80, 87 

Ptolemy, son of Lysimachus, 297, 303 

Pydna 8, 28, 35, 46f., 82f., 85; coins 95; 
moved inland 98; taken by Philip II 110, 
155 f.; 128, 159, 261; battle of 374, 390f.; 
sacked 378; 383, 388 

Pyrrhus 30, 269; wives of 277; joint king of 
Macedonia 292 f.; kingdom of 295, 306; in 
Italy and Sicily 296 f., 304; conquers 
Macedonia 304-6; killed at Argos 307 

Pythian Games 19n. 11, 195, 295 

Pythium 157, 159, 161, 385 


Ra 208 

Radoliste 39 f. 

Rama 158, 161 

Raphia, Battle of, 158. 161 

Resen 91 

Rhamnus 311 

Rhesus 68 

Rhizon 320, 372 

Rhium 334 

Rhodes 47, 71, 114, 207, 234; in Lamian 
War 247; 264; besieged 270; seapower 
330-4; 341, 343 f., 353, 364, 371 f., 379 

Rhodope Mt. 111 

Rogozen 67 

Rome 10, 129; 1st Punic War 315; v. Teuta 
318, 320 f.; protectorate in Illyris 320f.; 
envoys to Philip 387; saves Apollonia 338; 
ally of Aetolian League 340; 2nd War v. 
Philip V 344-51; v. Antiochus 354-7; 
balance of power 358; 3rd Macedonian 
War 367-78; settlements of Illyria and 
Macedonia 379-81 
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Roxane 22, 55 n. 19, 66 f., 238, 243, 261f., 
277 

Royal Journal 145, 152 f., 168; described 
188 f.; citations from 196; 237 n. 1, 241; 
Journal of Eumenes 257 n. 54; of satraps 
271; of Antigonus ? II 315 n. 70 

Rupel Pass 384 

Russia 180 


Sacred Band of Thebes 100; at Chacronca 
117 f., 130 

Sacred War, Third 112 f. 

Sadocus 67 

Salamis, Battle of 44; island 49 

Salmydessus 288 

Salonica, see Thessaloniki 

Samarcand 228 

Samarina 2, 7 

Samnites 296 

Samos 86 n. 38, 89, 233; and Lamian War 
247 f.; awarded to refugees 251; 260, 323, 
344 

Samothrace 378 

Sangala 133n. 121, 149 

Sapaci 364 

Sarakatsani 5 

Sarapis 223 

Sardis 206 f., 251, 256, 267, 294 

Sardon R. 13 

Sarnousii 159 

Sar Pianina 44 

sarissa (pike) 102 f. with n. 4, 106, 119n. 72, 
129 

sarissophoroi 126 n. 95 

Sason 337 

Satyrus 35 n. 74, 136 n. 1, 140, 268 nn. 85-6 

Save R. 300 

Scardus Mt. 44 

Scerdilaidas 318, 337, 341 

Sciathos 81 

Scione 89 

Scipio L., Cornelius 356; Scipio, P. 
Cornelius Africanus 357: Scipio, P. 
Cornelius Nasica 378 n. 61 

Scodra 91, 320, 340; coins 340; 342, 372, 380 

Scordisci 300 f., 331 f., 365 

Scouts (cavalry) 126; defined 146f.; 168 

Scupi (Skopje) 41, 380 

Scyros 48 n. 32, 89 

Scythians 36, 99, 144, 160, 183, 220, 265, 
288 

Sedhes 31 

Seleucia-in-Syria 53 n. 12, 330 

Seleucis 285 

Seleucus 1 244, 253[.; escapes from 
Antigonus 259; reaches Babylonia 265; 
acclaimed king 271; at Ipsus 279; killed 
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280; founder of cities 285; descent from 
Apollo 285; 294 

Seleucus II loses satrapies 316; war v. 
Antiochus Hierax 354 f. 

Seleucus IV 364 

Sellasia, Battle of, 327 f. 

Sema 281 n. 21 

Serres 41 

Seuthes I 71, 73, 184; Seuthes III 184, 246, 
265 

sheep 2, 94, 321 

Shkumbi R. 165 n. 94; see Genusus 

Sibyl 18 

Sicily 85, 177, 180, 182, 290 

Sicyon 264, 308, 329 

Silenus 41 

silver 35, 38-41, 45, 48, 55, 67, 81, 82.29, 
86, 88, 91f., 95, 155 f., 159, 177, 179 f., 
181 f., 184, 275, 278, 282, 291, 314, 362, 
379f., 384 

Silvershields 134, 163 n. 89, 253f., 256 f.; 
split up 259; in Syria 285 f. 

Simmias 150 

Sindos 43 

Sindus 40, 43, 93 

Sintice 378 

Siphnos 203 

Sirinoi 41; Siris 41, 93 

Siriopaiones 41 

Sirras 32, 69 

Sitalces, Odrysian king 51, 71, 73, 84, 89, 
93, 96, 124 n. 91, 164 

Sitalces, officer of Alexander III 141 

Sithonia 48 

Siwa 25 n. 45, 208, 221, 223 

sling-bullets 165 n. 94 

Smyrna 353 

Social War of 357-5 111; of 220-217 331-5 

Socrates 57; officer of Alexander III 132 

Sofia 182 

Sogdiana 223 

Soli in Cyprus 243 

Solon 187 

somatophylakes 151 with n. 46 

Sosibius 282 f. 

Sosthenes 299, 314 

Sparta 9 n. 19, 22, with nn. 31-2, 24 f., 30, 
38, 46, 49, 63, 75 n. 13, 77, 79 í., 204, 323 

Spartiatai 25, 63, 169 

Spelaio 387 

Spercheus R. 38 

Spitamenes 277 

Stageira, 19, 82, 158 

Stasanor 243 f. 

Stasis 9, 364 

Stip 41 

Stobi 41, 111 
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Stratonice 286, 288 

Stratoniceia 311 n. 59 

Stratoniki 180 

Strattis 145, 189 f.; probable fragment of his 
commentary on Alexander's Journal 191 

Stratus 371 

Strepsa 80f., 81 n.27 

Strumitsa R. 384 

Strymon R. 41 f., 45, 47, 49, 51, 79, 81 f., 
93, 108; valley 182 f.; 252, 380, 

Styberra 93, 164, 385 n. 13 

Sulpicius, P., Galba 345 

Sunium 311 

Susa 207, 223; Susiana 207, 254 

suttee 36 

Sveti Nikola 359 

Symmachy founded 325 f., succeeds 327 f., 
ally of Carthage 338 

synoikismos 7 

syntaxis 210, 216 

Syr Darya R. 220 

Syria 210f., 223, 232, 314 n. 66; Syrian 
Wars: 2nd 311; 3rd 312 f., 316; 4th 330; 
Sth 353 


Talares 7 n. 14 

Tanais R. 144, 217 

Tapuria 232 

Tarentum 296, 304, 306, 340 

Taulantii 124, 146, 182, 201, 380 

Taurion 331 

Taurus Mt. 357 

taxes 58 f., 95, 131, 178f., 208, 302, 362, 
380 f., 387, 390, 394 

Taxiles 243 

Tearless Battle 133 

Tegea 234, 325, 328 

Tegyra 130 

telesias 38n.3 

Teleutias 90 

Temenidae 4f., 8, 12, 26, 29, 51-3, 75, 240, 
281 

Temenus 18, 32 

Tenedos 114, 203, 215 

Teres 360 

Tetovo 299 

Teuta 317 

Thais 212 n. 16 

Thamiscus 160, 199 

Thasos 155, 234, 344 

That Mt. 108 

Theagenes 157 

Thebes 39, 60, 75, 77; military fame 100, 
104; 117, 126; punished by Philip II 198; 
and Alexander 200—3; 291, 368 

Themistocles 46 

Theodoraki 41, 45, 47, 81 f., 85, 109, 159 
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Theophrastus 5, 154 f. 

Theopompus 74 n. 8, 91, 102n.2; on 
Companions 141, 143; on pezhetairoi 148; 
159; on Philip II's cities 183; 186; on 
inhabited world 217 

Thera 8 

Thermaic Gulf 1, 43, 48, 81 f. 

Therme 47, 80, 82f., 93-5 

Thermum 334 f., 342 

Thermopylae 115, 308, 325, 341 

Thespiae 201 

Thesprotians 371 

Thessalian Cavalry 123 f., 127, 134 f., 185, 
212n. 17, 213, 215, 223; desert Antipater 
247, 249; 266 

Thessalian League 157, 185, 200, 306, 358, 
367 

Thessalonica 263, 289, 373, 386; coins 384; 
388, 393 n. 36 

Thessalonice, daughter of Philip II 31, 255; 
marries Cassander 262; last of Temenid 
house 270; killed 240 

Thessaloniki 1, 31 

Thessaly 7, 37, 74, 77, 97, 112f.; ? at 
Chaeronea 118 n. 67; Philip II in 185 f.; 
293, 347 

Thetideum 349 

Thrace, -ians, in Pieria 7f., 13, 23f., 32, 
42 f.; Persia in 42 n. 14, 45; 47; serve with 
King's Army 63; 79, 81f., 92, 99, 108; 
peltasts 111 with n. 41; at Gaugamela 121; 
cavalry 126, 146f., 168; Philip II in I82f.; 
General of 184; in Philip V's army 347; 
imported into Macedonia 359, 389; 366; 
at battle of Pydna 376; see also 
Lysimachus 

Thrasymachus 77 n. 17 

Three Hundred governing Thebes 201 

Thyia 3 

Tiberias L. 211 

Timotheus of Athens 88 

Titaresius R. 38 

Titarium Mt. 5, 13 

title of king 69, 70 n. 72 

Titograd 299 

Tlepolemus in Egypt 283 

Torone 89 

Toumbes Kalamotou 160 n. 78 

Trailus 84, 93 

transhumance 2-7, 16, 38, 53, 62, 152 f., 
186, 321, 380 n. 70, 387 

Tranupara 40, 359 

Trasimene L. 336 

Trebeniste 39, 43 

Tricca 185 

Triparadeisus 254 

Triphylia 333 
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Tripoae 160, 199 

Troad 128, 206 

Troy 16, 206f., 208, 210, 217, 355 

Tryphon 287 

Tsepicovo 164 

tshelniku 6, 62 

tumulus 26, 35, 61 

Tyche in Polybius 363 

Tymphaea, -i, 38, 85, 89 n. 48, 108, 141; 
brigade from 150, 163; 163 n. 87, 164, 167, 
192, 290, 292, 380; archacological survey 
in 387 


Tyntenoi 40 
Tyre 63 n. 49, 127, 133, 134n. 125, 143, 209- 
12; besieged by Antigonus 264 


Upper Macedonia 11, 32, 44, 51n.5, 
52n. 10, 53, 75, 78; cities of 79, 82; kings 
of 85, 88-92, 96 f.; enters kingdom of 
Macedones 107 f., 141; cavalry of 145-8; 
phalangites from 146; changes in 152 f.; 
administration in 161 f.; towns in 163, 
167 f.; population 167; 300, 310, 337, 380, 
382, 386 n. 14, 387 f. 

Uscana 370 


Valandovo 108 

Vardar R., see Axius R. 

Vergina 5; tombs at 26-9; Great Mound at 
29; see Acgeae 

Verria 8; see Beroca 
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Vettii 11 

Via Egnatia 11, 40, 107, 160, 165 n. 94, 300 
villages 163 f.; see komai 

Vitsi Mt. 1, 108 


. Vlachs 4, 6f., 387 


Voion Mt. 108 
Volustana Pass 78, 369 


West Greck dialect 38, 53, 163, 193 
Whiteshields 325 
Wolf's Pass 129 


Xanthica 22, 55 with n. 19, 145, 263 
Xanthus 18, 266, 277 n. 11 
Xenophon 94, 386 

Xerxes 11 n. 26, 43, 46, 52, 222 
Xouthus 12 


Zacynthus 341, 358 

Zelea 206 

Zeno 315 

Zeus 3, 18, 46, 199, 206, 209, 211, 235, 281, 
306, 333, 360 

Zeus Acraeus, 37; Ammon 25 n. 45, 67, 208, 
223, 234, 297 n. 10, 388; Hetaireios 54 f., 
142; Olympios 23; Philippios 234 n. 75; 
Soter 212 n. 16, 221 

Zeus of Olympia 196 

Zeuxis 57, 98 

Ziani 387 

Zopyrion 184, 246 

Zroa Gora Mt. 111 
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